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CHAPTER 1 


THE MEANING AND FUNCTION 
OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance is the assistance given to individuals in making in- 
telligent choices and adjustments. It is based on the democratic 
principle that it is the duty and the right of every individual to 
choose his own way in life in so far as his choice does not interfere 
with the rights of others. The ability to make such choices is not 
innate but, like other abilities, must be developed. One of the func- 
tions of education is to provide opportunities for the development 
of such abilities. Guidance is an integral part of education and is 
centered directly upon this function. Guidance does not make 
choices for individuals; it helps them make their own choices >n 
such a way as to promote or stimulate the gradual development of 
the ability to make decisions independently without assistance 
from others. 

THE MEANING OF GUIDANCE 

In its beginnings guidance was centered on problems 1 elated 
to vocations. It was largely concerned with getting jobs for young 
people. One of the reasons ft . '* this was to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency. Teen-age boys and girls, many of them not in school, had 
nothing to do; they had time on their hands. Such a situation breeds 
delinquency. 

Even ir its beginning, however, the purpose of guidance was 
more than just finding jobs for youth. Much attention was given 
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to a “wise” choice, that is, one that was suited to the abilities and 
needs of the individual. Although the vocational aspect has always 
been stressed, guidance has gone far beyond this; it is now con- 
cerned with the entire individual, in all aspects of his life, and with 
the interrelation between the individual and society. It helps youth 
to attain a life that is individually satisfying and socially effective. 

THE GUIDANCE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

Some individuals need guidance throughout their entire lives; 
others need help only during their youth or in unusually critical 
situations. The chief guidance responsibility of society is toward 
children and youth and those who, because of congenital defects, 
disease, accident, or political-social handicaps, do not have equal 
opportunities for activities that will satisfy their individual and 
social needs. Situations that call for guidance are varied and nuiucr- 
ous. Guidance functions whenever choices are to be made and 
where help is needed in making intelligent decisions, fven when 
there is no choice possible, guidance may help the individual under- 
stand and accept the situation; that is, it may enable him to “co- 
operate with the inevitable.” Guidance may also operate when 
the individual is not conscious that a choice is possible by pointing 
out the avenues that are open to him. In still other circumstances 
the time may not be favorable for making a choice because of 
fatigue, emotional strain, or influences that will make an intelligent 
decision unlikely. In such situations the best help may well be to 
suggest that only those decisions be made which are mandatory, 
leaving open as many as possible until a later, more favorable, 
time. 

Experience As a Source of Guidance 

Choices are often made on rhe basis of a person's own past 
experience or that of others. A person may call to mind some 
choice that he or one of his friends made in a situation that seems 
similar to the present one. If what was done before was satisfactory, 
he might choose to make rhe same choice again; if the result was 
unsatisfactory, he might decide to do something else. Such a de- 
cision may result in a good choice or in a poor one. The two situa- 
tions, although similar in some respects, may be very different in 
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others. The choice may have been a good one once, but with the 
passage of time and with changed conditions, it may be quite 
unsatisfactory now. Guidance may help here by assisting the in- 
dividual to examine the tw o situations carefully to sec in what 
ways they are alike and in what ways they are different and by 
helping him to get a broader view of the possible choices. 

It is often possible, even while still in high school, to get some 
preliminary experience in an occupation that is being considered. 
Jobs held after school, on Saturdays, holidays, and especially in 
the long summer vacations, provide helpful experience. Such jobs 
may be available in stores, in offices, on the farm, or elsewhere. 
The guidance value of such experience varies greatly and is de- 
pendent upon the attitude of the youth, the supervision given, and 
the physical and social environment of the job. 

When youth attempt to use their own experiences as a basic 
for choice, they are handicapped by the fact that their experiences 
arc neither extensive nor of great scope or variety. Choices made 
on such a basis are not likely to be good ones, but very -often they 
do not see this danger. With youthful enthusiasm and undue con- 
fidence in their ability, they often make hasty and unwise de- 
cisions. Other avenues of life work may begin to make a strong 
appeal to them in later years. They may realize too late that these 
avenues might well have offered success and satisfaction. The 
necessary training cannot now be secured without great financial 
sacrifice that would jeopardize the comfort and welfare of the 
family. Although they may realize that their early choices were 
unfortunate, they can do nothing about it now. Wise guidance 
could have been of great value by making them realize that their 
experience was too limited to give them proper perspective. It 
could have helped them review carefully the entire range of occu- 
pations within their interest and capabilities. 

Advice As Guidance 

Another very valuable source of help which is frequently 
used is the experience of others expressed through advice. The 
value of this source of guidance is clearly seen in the history of 
mankind. .Man’s superiority over the lower animals is due, in large 
measure, to his ability to profit not only from his own experience 
but from that of others; without this ability there would have been 
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little progress. Such experience may be utilized either directly, 
through advice given by others, or indirectly, through a knowl- 
edge and understanding of history. 

Although advice is an old and widely used method of guidance, 
some guidance authorities condemn it in any form, maintaining that 
it is harmful. They even go so far as to say that the only time it 
is safe to give advice to others is when you know they will not 
use ir. This statement grossly exaggerates the dangers of advice 
and is plainly untrue. Industrial firms spend millions every year 
on advice, and it pays. Older men who have had years of experience 
either in the industry rhat employs them or in similar industries 
are used as consultants or advisers. The value of their services is 
evident in the large salaries given to such men. Throughout history 
sages have been singled out for great honor and reverence. The 
advice given by a person who has traveled the same wav before may 
be very valuable; however, it can neither be rejected merely be- 
cause ir is old nor accepted just because it is old. The old Chinese 
dynasties stagnated because of the national credo “Walk in the 
trodden wav,” but some of the most valuable sources of help arc 
found in the recorded thoughts and experiences of men and 
women of the past. # 

All aspects of the past — social, industrial, economic, scientific, 
artistic, and religious — have much to teach us. Such sources of un- 
derstanding are too little used in our present programs of guidance. 
To be of any use the lessons of history must be read and interpreted 
nor only in terms of the past but also in terms of the present. Teach- 
ers of English, history, science, art, and music can open up these 
sources of help and interpret them as well. The lessons of the past 
that arc of the greatest value are those that state fundamental values 
of life anti general principles of conduct. These lessons will help in 
many different situations because they usually do nor indicate ex- 
actly what one should do but leave it to the individual to determine 
what definite action will be best. This is in accord with the princi- 
ple that the purpose of guidance is the development in the individ- 
ual of the ability to solve problems without the help of others. 
Conditions may hat c changed so much that the present problem 
is quite unlike the old one, and what was once a desirable solution 
may no longer be satisfactory. 
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Such changed conditions are especially likely to appear in 
affairs involving youth. The changed attitude of parents and teach- 
ers toward youth, the greater freedom given to youth, the new 
emphasis on self-determination, and the relaxing of discipline have 
profoundly altered the nature of the problems of young people. 
Today youth arc far better informed on scientific, economic, and 
social conditions and developments than their parents were when 
they were of the same age. This development greatly increases the 
complexity and difficulty of the problems of youth and hose of 
their parents who arc trying to help them. In boy-girl relations the 
restrictions that were once thought desirable have in large part 
been removed, and some conduct which was once frowned upon 
is now considered acceptable. When the problem relates to the use 
by teen-agers of our modern high-powered and complex cars, ad- 
\ict based on the days of the horse and buggy or the Model T is 
entirely inappropriate. These changed conditions make skillful and 
well-organized guidance imperative. Guidance now calls for wide 
experience, deep wisdom, and infinite patience on the part of the 
one who counsels. 

Advice is usually received best and carries more weight when 
the one who seeks it comes voluntarily to the counselor because 
he feels the need for help. Gratuitous advice is usually of little 
value because most people regard such proffered help as an intru- 
sion on what they consider to be their own affair. Such advice is 
also often given without knowledge or consideration of the needs 
of the person advised. 

In summary, one s own experience as well as that of others 
may be very valuable in guidance, bur it may nor lie a safe guide 
in itself. To be of real value, experience must be interpreted in re- 
lation to the particular problem that is at hand. Is this problem the 
same as the one previously faced? Is t he solution that was made in 
the past as satisfactory now as it was then? There may be differ- 
ences, even though slight ones, in the present situation that may be 
very significant, thus making the solution that was once satisfac- 
tory quite unsatisfactory now. For example, action taken fifty 
years ago based on a certain religious belief may have been useful 
then, but it may be quite useless or even undesirable now. F.ven 
now' two persons may have the same beliefs regarding the worth 
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of the individual and his relation to God and yet be on opposite 
sides of such a social problem as segregation. One may honestly 
believe that the best interests of the Negro can be secured by segre- 
gation; the other may believe just as sincerely that they can be 
attained only bv desegregation. 1 lie previous family and social 
experience and the background of each person have a powerful 
influence on the belief which is held. Guidance must help young 
people to develop techniques of utilizing their own past experience 
and that of others for the solution of the problems facing them in 
making their adjustments in life. 

Definition of Guidance 

Guidance is the help given by one person to another in making 
choices and adjustments and in solving problems. Guidance aims at 
aiding the recipient to grow in his independence and ability to Ir- 
responsible for himself. It is a service that is universal — nor con- 
fined to the school or the family. It is found in all phases of life — 
in the home, in business and industry, in government, in social life, 
in hospitals, and in prisons; indeed it is present wherever there are 
people who need help and wherever there are people who can help. 

GUIDANCE: ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION 

Very early in the guidance movement Brewer, 1 a consistent 
advocate of vocational guidance, recognized the close relationship 
between guidance and education. Throughout the years the nature 
of this relationship lias been a source of much concern and con- 
troversy. The different points of view are largely owing to differ- 
ences in the meaning of the term ‘‘education.” “Education” may 
be used to mean (1 ) the process of changes that rake place within 
the individual, (2) instruction, or (3) the conscious effort of so- 
ciety to guide and direct the physical, mental, emotional, and moral 
growth of the individual so that he will be able to live a life that 
will be socially effective and individually satisfying. To make clear 
the relationship between guidance and education each of these 
meanings needs to be examined more closely. 

‘John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance , The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1955. 
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Education Is the Process of Changes That Take Place 

within the Individual 

tram this point of view education is essentially a process; it 
is something that takes place in individuals ; it is the process by 
which changes are made in the individual- or, better, by which the 
individual makes changes in himself. At birth human beings are the 
most helpless of all animals. They are absolutely dependent upon 
others for their very existence. For long years they must be fed, 
cared for, and protected in order to preserve life and to ensure 
normal growth and development. Alan is much less adjusted by 
nature to his physical environment than any other animal. lie must 
learn to walk, to ear, to make those adjustments that are necessary 
to cope with physical nature. Habits must be formed, skills devel - 
oped, and facts learned before it is safe for him to go out into the 
world alone. Since he is nor naturally suited to his physical environ- 
ment, changes must be made in him before he can be adjusted. 

If this is true of his physical environment, it is much more so 
of his social environment. Very few adjustments to the social en- 
vironment are because of nature. Man’s physical nature and equip- 
ment have remained practically unchanged for centuries. 1 lis stat- 
ure, his features, his brain are essentially the same now as they were 

j * 

when the great pyramids were built. Although man essentially has 
not changed, the structure of society has become tremendously 
complex. Social demands have so far outstripped man’s physical 
nature that the gap between the social plane of the infant and that 
of the adult is very wide- -impossible to cross, in fact, without as- 
sistance. As civilization advances, the gap is ever widening. I he 
method by which the infant is enabled to bridge this gap, to raise 
himself from the social plane of childhood to that of manhood, is 
education. This is accomplished by certain changes that are made 
by the individual so that he acts in appropriate and desirable ways to 
situations that confront him. I he number of changes and their qual- 
ity’’ are such as to require long :< trs and special techniques for their 
development. F.ducarion is, then, the process by which the indi- 
vidual makes these necessary changes. 

'tor a more complete treatment, see Arthur J. Jones, Education and 
the Individual., Applctoii-Centurv (Jrofts, Inc., New York, I ‘>26. 
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From this point of view education is essentially and wholly 
an individual process. It is some change that takes place in the in- 
dividual as a result of something that he does. It is “the upbuilding 
of a world in feeling or consciousness.” 

F.nch individual builds for himself the world in which he lives. 
His images, his memories, his thoughts and feelings, his ideals are 
formed from his own experience — what he himself docs. They arc 
his own, and no one can share them; nor can anyone take them 
away against his will. When we view education from this stand- 
point, there can be no guidance, for guidance implies assistance 
given by someone to the one who is educating himself. In so far as 
the individual is really self-educated, there is no guidance; how- 
ever, if we think of education as resulting only from what the in- 
dividual himself does — if he is the active agent — what is the rela- 
tion of instruction to this process? 

Education Is Instruction 

The teacher knows the ends to be accomplished; in this he is 
merely the agent of society. I le also knows the best ways by which 
these ends may be attained, that is, bv which effective learning may 
be achieved by the pupil. 1 lis role in the older conception of teach- 
ing was comparatively clear and simple. 

1. He had to hat e definitely in mind what was to be learned, 
but it was relatively unimpo’Tant for the pupil ro know this. 

2. lie had to have, in the form of textbooks, materials, out- 
lines, problems, etc., stimuli that were calculated to result in the 
desired responses by the pupil. 

3. lie had to see that the pupil made the responses desired. If 
he made responses other than the desirable ones, he was com- 
pelled bv punishment or other means to make the “correct” ones. 

4. He hail to test for product, skill, habit, attitude, etc., and 
see that the end had actually been attained. 

AH this made the teacher the active and to a large extent the 
determining factor in learning. Much teaching is still of this kind; 
it is directed mainly at forcing the child to learn. Still too fre- 
quently the learner is considered inert or even stubborn and not 
actively interested in or concerned with learning. 

But even this more or less mechanical teacher-controlled proc- 
ess is not so simple as it may seen,. The child is, even here, a very 
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important and an extremely variable factor. Situations in the class- 
room are not simple. They are composed of many different stimuli; 
some of these arc the selected stimuli provided by the teacher, but 
others are supplied by many factors in the immediate environment 
of the pupil, including the pupil himself. The child can and often 
docs choose from among the stimuli that make up the situation the 
one to which he responds. 1 le may single out the teacher’s promi- 
nent nose, her gaudy dress, the wasp in the window, or any one of 
a dozen things to which he gives attention and to which he responds, 
rather than the words of the teacher or the material in his textbook. 

Efficient education requires not only that a person respond to 
a stimulus but that he select the desirable groups of stimuli to which 
he responds — desirable, that is, from the standpoint of education. 
Again, even though he singles out the desired stimulus, he may 
respond to it in many different ways. Suppose the topic he is study- 
ing is the products of South America. He reads the words in his 
book describing them; these words are the stimuli. W hat responses 
docs he make? lie may go off into a daydream of voyaging on the 
high seas, of pirates and Spanish galleons; or he may plan a hiking 
tnp when he will take along some of the ptoducts mentioned. There 
are many ways of responding that may seem much more desirable 
to him than the responses that the teacher wishes and that are de- 
manded if he is to learn what the products of South America are. 

To the teacher trained in the older method these variable con- 
ditions are extremely annoying; they must be eliminated if possible. 
'File methods used in eliminating them constitute what some regard 
as guidance, since, in a sense, these rewards and punishments direct 
the learner. But they are in fact entirely teacher-directed and teach- 
er-controlled; the individual himself has no part in the planning; he 
is passive; there is no choice. It is, therefore, not guidance as we 
here consider the process. 

Happily, this method is rapidly giving way to one that is not 
only fundamentally more sound but more effective as well. In the 
new method, teaching is though* >f as helping the child to learn. 
The child is the active agent in the process. As before, the teacher 
still determines for the most part the ends to be achieved, although 
even here there may be pupil cooperation; but he also assists the 
pupil to understand the ends and to accept them as his own. As- 
sistance, so directed, is guidance. If the pupil is able to select his 
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aims, if, afrcr understanding and accepting the ends, the pupil is 
able to see by himself what he must do to accomplish the ends, the 
teacher steps aside; no teaching and no guidance are necessary. 
Whenever, in the learning process, the teacher assists the learner to 
choose, guidance is present. 

There is also another way in which guidance enters into the 
process of education. The teacher, as an agent of society, sets up 
ends to lie accomplished by the pupil, but the method by which 
different pupils reach the ends may vary. Reaching the ends is 
important; the method by which the ends are reached is relatively 
unimportant, except that it should be rise method best suited to the 
individual pupil. Choices in method are often, if not always, possi- 
ble. The efficient teacher is continually trying to help the pupil 
find the one that is best suited to him. When the teacher selects the 
method, there is teaching but no guidance; when he assists the 
learner to choose a method, guidance is present. 

W henever, in the process of accomplishing the ends (that is. in 
learning), ’the pupil needs help, it is the teacher’s function to give 
it. This help is usually stimuli in the form of outlines, references, 
suggestions, leading questions, expressions of approval and disap- 
proval, incentives, and an\ thing else that may help the pupil to 
learn. 'Phis is teaching or instruction; it may or may not be guid- 
ance. Teaching conceived of as assisting the learner to choose ends 
or methods is guidance. 

Education Is a Function of Society 

It is a conscious effort on the part of society to guide and di- 
rect the physical, mental, emotional, and moral growth of the in- 
dividual so that he will be able to live a life that will be socially 
effective and individually satisfying. In this broader concept of 
education, guidance and education are closely related. 

This statement does not satisfy the ulriaprogrcssive educator 
who reacts strongly against any form of control of individual de- 
velopment by society and who contends that the only object of 
education is the development of the individual. T his development 
is to be determined not by w hat society wants but by some inward 
force or law or principle which, if followed, will result in the max- 
imum or optimum development of each individual. Nor will it sat- 
isfy the ultraconservative who emphasizes the need for social effi- 
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ciency as opposed to mere individual development. Each of these 
elements must, of course, be present, but they should be comple- 
mentary, not antagonistic. This concept of education might seem to 
make guidance and education synonymous both when we stress the 
development of the individual for himself as an end and when we 
emphasize the needs of society, for education is thought of as the 
conscious effort of society to assist the individual. 

It should be noted, however, that the important words in this 
sentence arc not “the conscious effort of society,’’ bur “assist the 
individual,” and the role of society in the education of individuals 
may not be “assistance” in the real sense. When society merely 
determines what shall be taught and does nothing to assist the in- 
dividual — when the individual is thought of as passive — guidance 
is not present except in a very indirect and remote way. In a sense 
the entire conscious effort of society to see that the individual 
reaches certain goals set up by society is assistance. The physical 
and social environment which is selected and organized by society 
for the purpose of making sure that the child will develop prop- 
erly, the curriculum, the textbooks, library, and laboratories, the 
organized life of the school, all are instrumental in making sure 
that the pupil develops in certain ways. The habits and skills de- 
veloped, the interests and attitudes formed, all are pow erful factors. 
I bis is, at best, a very mechanical and deterministic kind ot assist- 
ance. In one sense it is not really assistance ar all, for assistance 
implies more or less independent action on the part of the individual, 
that is, the enlistment o* th. individual in the enterprise. In the same 
sense we could say that we assist the plant to grow by watering it; 
we assist the post to stand upright by digging a hole and placing 
the post in it; we assist the boy to be clean by washing Ins face. 
This is a misinterpretation of the term “assistance.” This mechanical 
assistance, even though it helps to determine the development of 
the individual and may materially affect his choices, can hardly be 
guidance, for it leaves out the all-important parr that the individual 
himself plays in the process. 

This broader concept of education includes guidance only 
when the modern, progressive viewpoint of the place and function 
of the individual is accepted. W hen only the goals of society are 
considered, we may have education but not guidance, for guidance 
implies assistance in making choices. I hese choices are individual 
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ones and imply a compromise between, or a synthesis of, the needs 
of*socicry and the needs of the individual. There are certain situa- 
tions in education where the element of choice by the individual 
is prominent, and there are others in which it is not. 

Guidance and Purposive Living 

If one views the life of the individual as a whole, guidance may 
be said to have as its purpose helping the individual to discover his 
needs, to assess his potentialities, gradually to develop life goals 
that arc individually satisfying and socially desirable, to formulate 
plans of action in the service of these goals, and to proceed to their 
realization.'’ 

This statement clearly identifies the purpose of guidance with 
that of education. It places major emphasis upon the development 
of the whole individual who is now functioning and who will func- 
tion in the future in a social environment. It is a useful concept 
because it stresses the unity of one’s life and shows the impossibil- 
ity of separating one aspect of life from another. It is based upon 
the belief that each of us builds up, step by step, a life purpose or 
goal which serves or should serve as a center of integration for our 
desires and ambitions and as a guide for our plans Ontfof the most 
vital elements in our efforts to educate individuals is the assistance 
we give in connection with choosing and developing these life 
purposes or goals. I'rom this point of view guidance and education 
arc seen to share the same purpose and sometimes the same methods. 

Education Is Distinguished from Guidance 

There are still a few people who regard education and guid- 
ance as separate and distinct, bur their number is rapidly diminish- 
ing. Such a complete separation is impossible; it violates the essen- 
tial nature of both elements. The differences of opinion now arc 
chiefly between those who w’ould make guidance and education 
synonymous terms and those who regard guidance as an aspect 
and an essential element in education. The reason for this contro- 

"A more complete discussion of this concept will be found in Arthur 
J. Jones and Harold C. Hand, ‘‘(itiidance and Purposive Living,” chap. 1 
in Guidance in Educational Institutions , Thirty-seventh Yea r book, National 
Society for the Study of Education, part I, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, III., 1 938, 
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vcrsy is found partly in the different meanings attached to the term 
“education” and partly in the failure to distinguish between fhe 
parts played by the teacher and by the learner in the process of 
education. 

The position taken by the author is that guidance is found in 
that area of educational endeavor which involves assistance given 
by agencies or persons to the individual in making choices and in 
helping him choose a line of action, a method of procedure, a goal. 
It is nor choosing for him or directing his choice; it is helping him 
to make the choice. 

Education deals with the entire scope of human development. 
From one standpoint it is the conscious elfort of society to change 
and develop the individual so that he may conform to society, take 
his place in it, improve it, and in doing this secure his own optimum 
development. From another standpoint it is the conscious cfTort 
of the individual to adjust himself to his physical and social environ- 
ment, to improve it, and so to secure his own highest development. 

Here are two forces, the individual and society/ working for 
the same ends. When society merely determines what will be 
learned and how it will be learned and does nothing to secure the 
cooperation of the individual in the choice of things to be learned 
or methods to be used, guidance is not present, for there is no 
choice by the individual. Society in general and the teacher in par- 
ticular may need ro influence or direct the growth of the individual 
since wise choices in later life are dependent to a large extent upon 
habits and attitudes formed in early years. This might be consid- 
ered good education, but it is not guidance. On the other hand the 
individual may consciously attempt to establish a goal without help. 
When he does this, guidance is nor present Although education 
may, and often does, take place through the effort and initiation 
of the individual alone, the same thing is true as above: this is edu- 
cation bur not guidance. It is only when the cooperation of the 
individual is secured and assistance given him in choosing his goals 
or his methods that guidance is n resent. All guidance is education, 
but some aspects of education are not guidance; their objectives 
arc the same — the development of the individual — bur the methods 
used in education arc by no means the same as those used in guid- 
ance. 
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. GUIDANCE: ITS RELATION TO DISCIPLINE 

A peculiar phobia appears in some guidance leaders when they 
consider the relation of guidance to discipline. Apparently they 
fear that any contact with discipline will interfere with the success 
of guidance workers. This fear is quite unwarranted and arises 
largely from misunderstandings. Guidance functions in all sorts of 
problem situations, past, present, or future. It is help given or re- 
ceived by all personnel in the school system — superintendent, su- 
pervisor, specialist, teacher, custodial worker, student. It is found 
wherever there are problems to be solved in teaching, m supervision, 
in discipline. In fact discipline offers one of the most useful and 
rewarding areas for guidance. 

I he confusion of these leaders is best resolved by examining 
the meanings which may be attached to the term “discipline.” Dis- 
cipline has two different but related meanings, f irst, discipline is 
a planned .series of activities or exercises considered necessary for 
the attainment of a certain goal. An example is the training of an 
athlete for a race or for some other athletic contest. This meaning 
would include the development of regular exercise, gating, and 
sleeping habits as well as certain restrictions. Another example of 
this meaning is the college curriculum leading to a degree. In this 
first sense discipline also means a set ot rules or laws affecting con- 
duct such as the discipline of the church, the law. or medicine. 
This meaning nvav be called “positive” discipline. 

Second, discipline means punishment for conduct that is con- 
sidered undesirable. Failure to achieve a required standard in school, 
for example, may result in punishment or “discipline.” The punish- 
ment may also be the natural result of undesirable conduct such as 
rite “morning after” a “binge” or failure in a contest because of 
breaking training. This meaning may be called “negative” disci- 
pline. Its purpose is to prevent conduct that is undesirable. It is 
intended to help the individual understand what is necessary to at- 
tain the goal and to motivate him to keep to the exercises and the 
rules that have been set up. 

It will be seen that the two meanings of discipline are closely 
related and that guidance has a unique function in both of them. 
Guidance helps set the goal and develop a program of activities 
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leading to it. It also encourages and motivates the individual to 
keep at the activities and exercises that arc essential in attaining the 
desired end. 

Guidance As Punishment 

W hen discipline means punishment by some authority for 
unacceptable behavior, guidance may help the student to under- 
stand why the behavior is unacceptable. High school is not too 
early to help students to understand the function of punishment as 
seen in the history ol human society and to comprehend what their 
community would be without laws leading to the punishment of 
offenders. 

The responsibility for assistance to students in cases of disci- 
pline, in both its positive and its negative meanings, may rest upon 
any school personnel. Teachers have responsibility in this area be- 
cause they deal directly with that part of the curriculum which is 
allotted to them. They are responsible for helping the pupils in their 
classes or subject areas to understand the educational content, to 
do the exercises required, to attain the desired goals. They must 
provide the ninth ation necessary for the attainment of the objec- 
tives and administer such punishments as may be necessary for fail- 
ure to study or to achieve academically. In addition each teacher 

wf * 

is responsible for the behavior of the children in his class and to a 
large extent for their attendance and health. Without a doubt the 
chief responsibility for all these guidance services rests upon the 
teacher. 

Preventive Guidance 

By far the most effective discipline is that wlvch operates be- 
fore the crisis occuis and helps the student to understand and ac- 
cept the type of behavior that is demanded by the school In most 
cases discipline of this kind helps the student to realize what is re- 
quired and therefore makes punishment unnecessary. 1 lerc the 
teacher is the most important favor. but the counselor may also be 
of real assistance. This type of discipline is not always possible, 
however, because one cannot always foresee the approaching crisis. 
Furthermore, not every crisis can be prevented. When a crisis docs 
come, the student is in dire need of help, and the counselor has a 
clear responsibility to give him help. 
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Role of the Counselor in Discipline 

e 

Authorities in the field of guidance agree that counselors 
should not be charged with the responsibility for the administration 
of punishment. The reason for this is that, by so doing, it is difficult 
or sometimes impossible for the counselor to establish and maintain 
the rapport that is so essential for counseling and guidance. L'xperi- 
ence amply confirms this opinion, but this docs not mean that the 
counselor never has any responsibility in the field of discipline. In 
fact, discipline offers one of the richest and most rewarding areas 
for guidance. 

Just as the counselor should not be involved in the actual punish- 
ment of the student, neither should he be the “lawyer for the de- 
fense” and seek to free him from punishment. If he has established 
rapport with the student, however, he may be able to find out why 
the misdemeanor was committed. I le may discover what the stu- 
dent wished to accomplish by the act and help him to understand 
why his purpose was undesirable and what the effect of such be- 
havior would be on other students and on the school. 

The counselor can often help the guilty student to realize and 
frankly confess that his act was undesirable and to accept his pun- 
ishment as well deserved. Thus it can be seen that the counselor 
may have a definite responsibility in cases of discipline and may 
be able to make a real contribution to the student and to the school 
by helping rite student to understand and modify his antisocial be- 
havior. In summary, guidance and discipline arc closely related, 
and the counselor’s role, even though it does not involve the ad- 
ministering of punishment, is both clear and unique. 

GUIDANCE: ITS RELATION TO OTHER 

EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES 

One of the most important developments in the field of educa- 
tion during the past century has been the increased specialization 
in educational services. Among the first specialties to emerge were 
the four large areas of teaching, counseling, administration, and 
supervision. More recently the specialized services of the physician, 
the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the dentist, the social worker, 
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and the health educator have been recognized as important to edu- 
cation. 

Additionally, we now see the subject-matter supervisor, the 
curriculum coordinator, and the remedial expert coming into our 
schools and performing useful functions needed in a complex edu- 
cational setting. Each specialty has a distinct title and often requires 
a definite course of training leading to a certificate issued bv the 
stare or by some professional organization of high standing; each 
one also has a fairly definite core of work and responsibility. Each 
employs some techniques that are especially characteristic of the 
specialty. These characteristics and requirements have given a clear 
and definite professional status to the many educational specialties. 
Such specialization has some disadvantages and dangers, but there 
can be no doubt that it has greatly increased the effectiveness of the 

w. • 

entire educational system. 

Although each of these areas has a definite responsibility for 
certain services and uses characteristic techniques and thus makes 
its own contribution to the overall program of education, the lines 
separating one area of service from another are not entirely clear 
and distinct. There is considerable overlapping in objectives, in 
content, and in the techniques used. 

The interrelation and overlapping in objectives and techniques 
may be seen by a brief discussion of the four large areas of service 
previously mentioned, l eaching is concerned with helping students 
to learn. Counseling deals with helping students to develop the 
ability to solve their own problems. Supervision is responsible for 
providing leadership in improving instruction. Administration is 
concerned with the control, direction, and management of the 
school, that is. the provision of conditions favorable for learning. 

Common Objectives 

It is clear that the basic services of the school are found in 
teaching- and counseling since both deal directly with the individual 
student, his problems, and bis need':. The function of administration 
and supervision is to promote the effectiveness of reaching and 
counseling. All four areas are bound together by the same objec- 
tives. Each should supplement, assist, and increase the effectiveness 
of the other areas in helping students to develop those habits, skills, 
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attitudes, and ideals that will enable them to adjust to modern dem- 
ocratic society and attain a life that will be worthwhile. 


Common Techniques 


Although there are techniques that are characteristic of each 
area, they may be used in other areas as well. For example, each of 
the four areas is concerned with help in learning, and the techniques 
of teaching are available to all educational specialists and are used 
by them. Fv cry member of the school staff faces situations that in- 
volve face-to-face counseling, and therefore all should use the spe- 
cial techniques of counseling. .Many principals and superintendents 
fail in rheir dealings with teachers and parents because they do not 
know' the techniques of counseling, and many teachers fail in their 
relations with students for the same reason. 

The close relationship between guidance and instruction is 
clearly brought our in the 1955 yearbook of t he Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 1 The authors of this 
yearhook-dehne teaching or instruction as helping the child to learn 
and say that it is fundamentally guidance, since guidance is assist- 
ance to individuals in meeting new situations, in solving problems, 
and in making adjustments. Some of these problems are belated to 
occupations, others to social relations, and still others to the mastery 
of school subjects. Some of the most important problems of chil- 
dren are connected with learning to read and write, to understand 
arithmetic skills, to comprehend and appreciate literature. A para- 
phrase of the standard definition of vocational guidance might be 
as follows: “Instructional guidance is the assistance given to indi- 
viduals in understanding and accepting responsibility for the de- 
velopment of skills, in providing situations favorable for learning, 

in developing the desire to learn, and in making progress in lcarn- 
• ■»* 
mg. 

Some of the best guidance and the most effective counseling 
is given bv skilled teachers to pupils in their classes. This matter 
will be discussed in detail in a later chapter, but we can agree in 
any event that guidance techniques arc needed bv teachers in deal- 
ing w ith both parents and students. At one time or another every 
teacher has pupils come to him with problems relating -o out-of- 
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school, family, or religious difficulties. It is quite natural for stu- 
dents to seek help on such problems; the teacher has, or should 
have, close contact with students, for he meets them much more 
frequently than the counselor. He knows, or should know, about 
previous difficulties, home conditions, financial problems, and other 
matters that have troubled them. Whether the teacher is able to 
give the needed help or not, he cannot refuse to confer wirh a pupil; 
if he is a real teacher, he must be interested in him and in his prob- 
lem. Fvery teacher should know what general methods to employ 
in finding out what the real problem is, and he should make the 
pupils feel that he cares, lie should be able and willing to recog- 
nize his ow n limitations and, when necessary, to refer the student 
to the counselor or someone else who may be better qualified to 
help him. lie should know the best ways of making such referrals 
because they are among r he most important elements m guidance. 
He* should prepare the student for the referral conference by point- 
ing out that the counselor is able and willing to help him. At the 
same time he should retain his ow n interest in the student and make 
him feel that he will ahvays he ready ro confer with him. 

Because even the most skilled teacher is nor able to give ade- 
quate assistance to all pupils for whom he is responsible or to deal 
successfully w ith all types of problems, there is now, and always 
will be, a definite need for well-trained and competent counselors 
in the elementary and secondary schools. These counselors should 
be consultants to teachers and parents, helping them to deal wirh 
more difficult cases. They should also be resource personnel, as- 
suming responsibility for more difficult problems and for special 
cases. In the teamw ork method w hich will be described later, the 
counselor might well be the chairman or leader of the group. 


Necessary Teamwork 

There are still some authorities who seem to believe that sir*h 
overlapping in objectives and techniques is very undesirable. In 
their efforts to develop and maint fin a special professional status 
for the counselor, they contend that counseling is the sole preroga- 
tive of the counselor and that teaching is the sole prerogative of the 
teacher. They believe^^t^ t \^I]j^ , ^4^cher attempts to counsel a 
student, he steps ouj^oi^V^^ and becomes a coun- 

selor and that, vT; 
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lie becomes a teacher 
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and is no longer a counselor. This idea is the result of the unfortu- 
nate confusion in the use of the two terms. The word “counseling” 
is used both for a technique and for an area of service (that of the 
counselor); “teaching” is also used to indicate a technique and a 
position (that of the teacher). The counselor often employs the 
technique of teaching in addition to others, and the teacher uses 
many techniques, one of which is counseling. But the teacher does 
not become a counselor because of this. I le docs not have the train- 
ing or the assigned role of a counselor. When a mother uses first aid 
for her child, she uses one of the techniques of a physician; hut this 
docs not make her one. Neither teaching techniques nor counsel- 
ing techniques are the sole property of any one area of educational 
service. 

The fact that every service in the school involves the tech- 
niques of teaching, counseling, and other educational skills is of 
extreme importance. It should serve to emphasize the pressing need 
for planned cooperation among all school services. It also means 
that in the preparation of administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
counselors there should be sufficient emphasis both on teaching 
techniques, so that all can teach well, and on counseling techniques, 
so that all can give effective guidance. 


GUIDANCE AS AN ORGANIZED FUNCTION 
Guidance Inherent in the Entire School 

It is apparent that guidance is inherent in every part of the 
school which is concerned with assisting the pupil to make choices, 
adjustments, and interpretations. Any attempt to confine it to a 
given area of assistance or to restrict its function to a particular 
group of the school staff is certain to fail. Such an attempt to sim- 
plify the situation by an arbitrary division of the complex whole 
into separate parrs inevitably sacrifices the unity of the process and 
results in greater confusion. Cluidance involves all types of choices 
and must include within its scope the curriculum, teaching, super- 
vision, and all other activities of the school. The classroom teacher 
can no more be divorced from guidance than can the counselor; in 
many wavs he is fundamentally more important. On the other 
hand, to identify all guidance with the teacher would be equally 
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fatal. Adequate guidance requires the cooperation of the whole 
school staff — administrators, teachers, personnel workers, and spe- 
cialists. 

Areas of Choice Not Provided for by the School 

Must we, then, spread the work of guidance throughout the 
school with no attempt to coordinate it or to provide specialized 
services? Is there no place for a department of guidance more or 
less separate from the work of the classroom teacher and the prin- 
cipal but coordinated with them? To the latter question we must 
emphatically answer that there is such a place. There are areas of 
problems, choices, and adjustments that are not adequately pro- 
vided for in schools as now organized. Some of the most important 
of these arise at crucial places m the educational progress of the 
pupil, such as (1) the end of the compulsory attendance age; (2) 
the completion of elementary school; (>) the beginning of junior 
high school; (4) the completion of junior high school, (5) the 
entrance to senior high school; (t>) the completion of senior high 
school; (7) the entrance to college; (8) the leasing of school at 
any time; (9) the raking up of an occupation. 

The choices and adjustments at these rimes are of extreme im- 
portance and call for special forms of assistance. Many facts neces- 
sary for an intelligent choice are not provided in the ordinary 
school; many habits, attitudes, and ideals needed arc, at best, only 
indirectly taught. In proportion as the school is reorganized with 
these needs in view, to that extent w ill the special work of guidance 
in providing for information, habits, attitudes, and interests be re- 
duced. If properly planned, any type of reorganization should 
allow ample opportunity to give special attention to ways in which 
needed information can be made .nailable and assistance given. 

Special Crises Requiring Reorganization of Material 

Many choices and problems o( adjuviuent to school and work 
require a reorganization of information already obtained lrom class- 
room activities as well as a selection from among the facts at hand. 
Such reorganization anil selection are often \cr\ difficult ami, with- 

O m 

out assistance, beyond the power of the individual to do. They 
sometimes involve factors other than the individual himself. Diffi- 
culties that arise in school or occupation of home not infrequently 
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arc due to clash of personalities or to a complexity of conditions. 
Adjustment involves not only the individual himself hut other peo- 
ple and other factors as well; it is not something that he can work 
out by himself alone. It can be accomplished only by cooperative 
effort, and this cannot be left to haphazard activity. Such coopera- 
tion must be planned. 

Problem Cases 

The aim of guidance is to develop individuals so that they 
will be able to solve their own problems as tar as this is possible. 
But even the best efforts of the scho. will not result in the entire 
elimination of problem cases. There "ill alwavs be occasions when 
every student' will need spec ial assistance, and it is probable that 
some students will continually need help. Special facilities must be 
provided for meeting these needs. 

Scope of an Organized Guidance Program 

vSom</ superintendents and principals believe rh it no special- 
ized personnel is necessary for guidance, that the cl.issioom teacher 
can provide all the assistance needed, ind tint if is the i miction of 
the principal to provide for coordination of ellori. 1 !ws attitude is 
due in parr to the very real danger that the provision oi a separate 
guidance department mav result in the teachers' kv hug that till 
guidance functions will and should he pudormed l>v the counselors 
and that they themselves lvoe no guidance responsibilities. In 
some cases this attitude is due to the failure of the piiucijul or 
superintendent to understand lullv what the function o! guidance 
is. Some of this contusion could he avoided il vve called the special- 
ized department “personnel work” instead ot “guidance.” (j'uid- 
ance is a function of the entire school; rite junction of the depart- 
ment ol personnel work is to coordinate the guidance activities of 
the school and to supplement these activities by specialized work. 
This department w ould also have the responsibilitv ot keeping con- 
stantly before the rest of the staff the need for assistance in areas 
that are likely to be neglected and of stimulating all ro more effec- 
tive action. In some schools and colleges this department is called 
“student welfare'" and is coordinate with administration and instruc- 
tion. The scope and function of any specially' organized department 
of guidance or pupil personnel in the school system will depend 
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upon the cfTectiv eness with which rhe system as a whole is organ- 
ized and administered from the guidance point of view. 

We are still in the experimental stage of guidance; we do not 
yet know just w hat problems can he most advantageously handled 
bv specially organized guidance departments. As the curricular and 
supervisor personnel oi the school become conscious of the pur- 
pose oi guidance and are reorganized in accordance with it, more 
and more of the actual guidance work can be successfully left to 
these agencies. We cannot accurately forecast exactly when this 
will be, nor can we determine eonpieteh what activities, if any, 
should always he performed by the special guidance bureau. Organ- 
ized guidance must do for children what the rest of the system 
fails to do- it must build upon and supplement the regular work of 
the school, h may be lou.uk for example, that much of the work, 
especially rhir concerned with sc^minn information md develop- 
ing the habits, ukaks, inn rests, and techniques necessary u> intelli- 
gent choice, can be done better if oreani/cd as a regular part of 
classroom procedure and not Icir to the organized guidance depart- 
ment. On the other h md, it w ill undoubtcdlv be found that certain 
finds of assistance can be most efficiently and economically given 
in the organized department of guidance. 

\t present, organized dv. pai tments of guidance or pupil per- 
sonnel are concerned chicilv x\ irh certain crises, certain areas of 
prohluim certain w.rv important adjustments that the ordinary 
w oi k o! the school either does not pro\ idc for at all or does so very 
inadequately. 

SUMMARY 

Guidance is tk * assistance gh cn to individuals in making in- 
telligent dunces and adjustments in thur lives. I he abilirs to make 
wise choices is nor innate; it must be developed. The fundamental 
purpose ol guidance >s to d<. \elop in *.su b individual, up to the limit 
of his capacity, the ability to s. his ow u problems and to make 
his ow n adjustments. I ’.xperitnccs of the individual himself and that 
ol others ma\ be very Kipful in making choices, but they may also 
lead to choices that are unwise md harmful. In older to make ex- 
perience vale *l»k iK iiuli\idual must learn to analyze the past* ex- 
periences to . .c whether the previous problem is like the present 
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one and whether the solution arrived at before was a good one or 
whether a better one can now be found. 

Guidance is not confined to any one type of situation. It can 
involve all types of life situations — personal, social, religious, oc- 
cupational. 

Guidance is an integral part of the educational process. Al- 
though it is most needed and most effective in childhood, adoles- 
cence, and early adulthood, for some people it may be a lifelong 
requirement. The chief responsibility for guidance rests upon the 
home and the school. In the school every member of the staff is 

j 

concerned with the guidance of the students entrusted to him. 
Trained counselors arc essential to assist parents and other members 
of the staff in their guidance responsibilities and to deal directly 
with special problems of youth. 

EXERCISES 

1. On February 20, 1020, the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation adopted the following statement: “The purpose of vocational 
guidance is to assist individuals to choose, prepare for, enter upon, and 
make progress in an occupation.” Make a list of ten important problems 
of youth which arc not included in this statement and which you feel 
should he the responsibility of the guidance department of the second- 
ary school. 

2. Find the meanings of the follow ing: to assist, to lead, to advise, 
to steer, to guide, to regulate. Compare the definitions of these words 
and he prepared to discuss the distinctive meaning of guidance. 

3. Fvaluarc the following statements: 

a. We have no need for a counselor because in our school every 
teacher is a guidance worker. 

b. Our counselor has absolutely nothing to do with discipline. 

c. T here is nothing new about guidance; after all, guidance is 
just good teaching. 
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CHAPTER 2 


UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


Guidance, like reaching, is a service given In one person to 
another. We of'cti sav the teacher is “reaching a class,'’ but what 
he is really doing is teaching each one in the class— helping each 
pupil to learn. The counselor often meets pupils in a group, bur his 
purpose is ro help each individual in the group. This help cannot be 
effective unless the teacher or counselor knows the problems faced 
by each pupil and his characteristics, Ins abilities, and his desires. 
On the other hand, if the help offered is to be accepted by the in- 
dividual, lie must know himself, his limitations, and his strengths. 
Successful guidance, like successful reaching, is predicated on the 
student’s being understood by the counselor and by himself. 

IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING 

It would seem to be self-evident that effective counseling to- 
ward specific goals is impossible without a clear understanding of 
the individual by the counselor, the teacher, and the parent, and 
that guidance should nor be attempted unless such understanding 
is present, bur life is full of tragedies in home and in school because 
of the lack of such understanding Many parents try to determine 
the future of their children, especially that of their sons. If the 
family tradition for generations has been that the first-born son be- 
comes a physician, a lawyer, a minister, then an attempt may be 
made to fit a hoy into the tradition regardless of his abilities or in- 
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t crests. Other parents dream that their boys will go to Princeton 
because the men in the family have “always” gone to Princeton. 
Mothers want their girls to go to Mount Holyoke because they 
went to Mount Holyoke. There are certain values in such tradi- 
tions — common memories, common experiences, common friends 
that bind families together. However, these decisions are based on 
the desires of the parents and nor on the needs of their children. 
Such family-centered vocational and educational decisions indicate 
a lack of appreciation of the importance of understanding the in- 
dividual. 

Students in high school tend to prefer occupations that are of 
a higher social status than that of their parents. This preference is 
especially marked in children whose fathers are in unskilled or 
semiskilled occupations. '1 o understand the meaning of such a pref- 
erence we need ro take account of the desires of the parents which 
may be finding expression through the vocational selections of the 
children. 

Choices of curriculum in high school are too often made on 
the basis of the “st Hiding” of the curriculum and not on the needs 
of the student. 1 lie high salaries now paid ro subprofessional work- 
ers ha\e changed to some extent the relative social stfttus of high- 
school curriculums, but teachers, as well as parents, are still too 
inclined to influence the better students to take certain courses be- 
cause of the prestige imolved without sutlicient consideration or 
understanding of the needs, abilities, and interests of the student 
himself. 

It is often said that what the student docs, what courses he 
takes in school or college, w hat occupation he chooses, should be 
based on the needs that he, himself, feels. There is no doubt that 
these are important, but the needs that one feels at any given time 
may nor be based on a clear self-understanding. M e often feel a 
variety of needs at any given time, but some are quite superficial 
and relatively unimportant. M e may feel a “need” for a Cadillac, 
to “keep up with the Joneses," bur an understanding of ourselves 
and our financial status may make us willing to settle for a used 
Volkswagen. Assistance in making choices should be based on as 
thorough an understanding as is possible of the individual, of his 
basic needs, and of the real circumstances surrounding his decisions. 
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MAJOR LIFE AREAS NEEDING TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

Understanding an individual is dependent upon knowledge of 
how he acts in different situations. This understanding ma\ come 
from observations bv those who know him in school, at home, or 
in the community. These observations need to be combined and 
judgments made regarding the motives and reasons behind the ob- 
served acts. Ibis is bv no means an easy thin** to accomplish. It 
calls for sympathetic insight into the desires and needs of students 
and the unusual ability to put aside any preconceived ideas of w hat 
the individual may be. 

One important kc\ to such understanding is the phv.sical and 
social environment of the individual. Careful, long-rani'c studies 
arc now being made ol the relationship between socid euvitonment 
and behavior. Some \ er\ significant results are bcuimmi, o> emerge. 
Descriptions ol overt beha\ ior arc not as important as the “climate'’ 
of the social environment, the kinds of !*• luvior that are approved 
bv the community, the honu, the school, and especially b\ the 
adolescent group o! which the individml is a part. 

The Individual in His School 

\ study made recenth indicates that the greatest prestige is 
often given to those students with oig.mi/ational leadership ability 
— the ability to i*et other students to a*>ree on what is to be done 
and to organize them so s to do it cliecnwlv, even u what is 
planned is not approved by the school authorities. In some schooK 
the value placed bv students coon superior attainment is high, in 
others it is low. Such student whies ate oi core me ii upon. mce and 
can usually he developed !>v the school avail with the support of 
the homes and community. This 1 climate” of the school often be- 
comes traditional. An example of this is the difference berween the 
tiaditions of 1st on and Rugby m h upland .ml those ol the I ughsh 
“provided” schools — similar to 'tnerican “public" schools. Re- 
cently a father took his son our n! a public school that had a vciy 
low standard and secu.ed his admission into one <>! the- private 
schools in the Isas: that traditionally maintained m uisu.ij 1 v higli 
scholastic sta 'd.uds. In the public school the boy received Ingh 
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marks — B’s and A’s — but the father found his academic achieve- 
ment to be very low. In the private school the boy was told that 
he would be dismissed at the end of the term unless his achievement 
improved. By hard work, and with the help of outside tutoring, 
he steadily advanced and eventually was doing the high quality of 
work of which he was capable. The improvement was due to the 
climate of the private school and his acceptance of it. 

The Individual in His Home 

Another life area that is important in our attempts to under- 
stand an individual is his home. The socioeconomic level of the 
home may account for the academic ambition or apathy of the 
child. Generally speaking, the lower the level of the home, the 
less education is valued. Subtle psychological forces such as ac- 
ceptance, rejection, or domination may play important roles in 
shaping the child. The relationship between parents and children 
and sibling relationships may provide us with keys to the behavior 
we observe. The home is often the most important element in the 
individual’s life, and we cannot understand him without knowing 
about his home. The counselor may be an important bridge be- 
tween the school and the home and thus help both tin* parent and 
the teacher to know the student more completely. 

The Individual in His Community 

Community conditions arc of great importance in securing 
an understanding of individual students and in developing effective 
self-concepts. Such conditions arc fully as significant as those in 
the home or in the school. Differences in the social status of fami- 
lies in a community often arc reflected in the attitudes of different 
groups of high-school students toward one another. Differences in 
dress, in habits of speech, in social manner, in points of view, and 
in values arc often seen. In consolidated schools, rivalries and clan- 
nish customs often appear and cause feelings of hostility between 
groups. In spite of efforts made by the school staff to overcome 
these unfavorable conditions, they often continue. In the school 
itself, students in the college preparatory course are likely to look 
down on those taking industrial courses. This is sometimes shown 
in the reluctance of boys in the college preparatory course to date 
girls in the industrial course or of girls to accept dates with boys 
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who are in a different course. Such differences often show them- 
selves in school elections and in committee selections. Even though 
the school faculty docs not approve of such practices, they cannot 
ignore them if they wish to understand the students. Unpopular 
students do not understand why they are not dated or elected to 
office and are bewildered or deeply hurt. A knowledge of commu- 
nity and home conditions and sensitivity to such rivalries in and out 
of the school arc the keys to a real understanding of the student. 

It is important to keep in mind that understanding an individ- 
ual involves much more than an assembly of facts about him and 
his behavior. Facts themselves arc often misleading, and they must 
be interpreted by reference to otner facts and to the circumstance-: 
in which they are found. Understanding cannot come merely from 
observation of what a person does, how he acts, and how he seems 
to feel. It is important to know the influences that were responsible 
for his behavior, “how he got that wav," what his purpose was in 
doing what he did. Many times he himself does not understand 
why he acted as he did. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS TO UNDERSTANDING 

A meaningful understanding of the individual is int always 
easy to secure. Certain psychological barriers may impale our 
progress toward understanding. Young people especially are re- 
luctant to reveal themselves as they really are. because of the in- 
tensely personal nature of our lives, it is difficult — perhaps impos- 
sible — to have complete empathy for another person, that is, to 
feel what it would he like to be in his position. Finally, because 
individuals change, we can new r be sine that our understanding is 
up to date — the student in October is not the same student that he 
was in April. 

Reluctance to Reveal One's Real Self 

Young people in parricula :oe very hesitant to reveal their 
“true self" to others, especially to adults. This difficulty is described 
by James Whitcomb Riley in A Child's World: 

The child heart is so strange a little tiling. 

So mild, si timorously shy and small. 

When gro ,vnup hearts throb, it goes scampering 
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Behind the u.ill, nor dares peer out at all 
It is the veriest mouse 
1 hat hides in am house 

So \\ ild a little thmu is the child heart! 

Child heart, mild heart 
I lo. my little wild heart 

Omic up here to me out o' the dark 
Or let me come to you. 

Adolescents often go to great lengths to keep another person 
from know ing w hat thev reads are. They arc cruel to keep others 
from knowing that thev are rcailv tenderhearted; they pretend 
to dislike someone in order to conceal their inner feelings of 
respect and liking. Main persons, old and young, feel that ir is 
indecent to “hare one’s soul and dare the day." It is almost as bad 
as being a nudist! Thev also feel that “it is none of your business." 
This attitude, in itself, lcvuils something about the individual. \ 
wise and sympathetic counselor or teacher, w ho has not forgotten 
his own youth, can look behind this bravado and learn much about 
the student. 

Difficulty in Understanding Another Person 

It is difficult for adults to understand the behavior of adoles- 
cents; we easily toigti w hat wc thought and did when \vc were 
“voiinif and <> iv.” A common il.nnrcr is tlur we nuv read our 
own present motives, feelings, and aspirations into the expressions 
and activities of the student. Another serious difficulty is rhar, 
although we can secure some infonna’ion about the individual, 
what we <jet sometimes interferes with our understanding of him. 
“We cannot see the forest for the trees.” The human being is 
a complex organic unit, lie is “more than the sum ol all his parts.” 
We can gather together all the facts that can be obtained about 
him — his background, bis surroundings, bis experiences, his many 
characteristics- • and still not understand him. There is real danger 
in half-truths and in unrelated information. No one type of in- 
formation can stand alone; it must be considered in relation to 
all the other data. Real understanding of another person involves 
an unusual ability to put oneself svinpatherically and intelligently 
in his place. At the same rime one must stand apart and be imper- 
sonal. The privacy of the individual must be respected; wc must 
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not delve too deeply nor be in a hurry to see whar the student is 
not ready to disclose. 

Individuals Change 

One difficulty in dealing with the adolescent is that he is con- 
stantly changing, e\en from da\ to da\ . As a consequence, by the 
time data are obtained and recorded, he has changed, and the 
data are important only as thc\ show a developmental picture of 
the student. Such a picture is important, but if does not tell us 
\v hat he is now. A current picture is ur\ difficult to attain, C.umu- 
lativc records have great value in showing the development of rite 
individual from year to year — -Ins scholastic record, lus changing 
interests, his attitudes toward teachers and uilow students, the 
changes in his personality patterns, lint more important is a truly 
understanding teacher or counselor who can intcipru the con- 
flicting behavior ol the developing adolescent. Such an h (standing 
is absolutely essential. The past must not be confused with the 
present. Records roll ns \\ liar was; only the individual himself 
can fell us what is. We must take ore not to contuse marks, 
scores, and records of incidents with the living individual we are 
trying to undet stand anil help. 

SOCIAL CHANGES ARE BARRIERS TO UNDERSTANDING 

(ireat and rapid changes in our society increase the difficulty 
of understanding across rhi generations, \dnlts and adolescents 
live in truly different wo: Ids. 1 he meaning <>! work, the role of 
the family, religion, and monks, the philosophy of the schools 
have all undergone considerable transformation during this century. 
These dunces impede i lie understanding which )S so c-oeiuial for 
the function of guidance. 

The Meaning of Work Is Changing 

During the past rwenty-h • \ ears there has been a marked 
change in the attitude of youth toward standards ot accomplish- 
ment in schoolwork. In most schools the number >t high school 
students w ho haec the ambition to do their best in studks is small. 
Some think 'hat one of the causes of this situation stems from 
the attitude workers during the depression ol the I9?0s. Unem- 
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ploymenr was high, and rhe government took the responsibility of 
providing jobs for all. It was difficult to find or create enough 
jobs for all who needed the income, and, as a result, much of the 
work was unnecessary, and there were more men on each job than 
were needed. There was no incentive to do the job quickly or 
well. A very common sight was that of workers on road jobs leaning 
on their shovels. This unfortunate attitude toward work permeated 
nearly all kinds of public employment and society in general. 

Another cause of the change in attitude toward standards of 
accomplishment is the prevailing emphasis placed on social rather 
than intellectual attainments. Social-mindedncss — ability to get 
along with others, being a “good fellow” — is often overemphasized 
by parents. Parents may say to their children, “1 don’t care whether 
you get A’s, B’s, or C’s in your work. The most important thing is 
for you to know how to get along with people.” 

Still another factor related to this situation is the social pressure 
not to be different from other members of the group. “W ho wants 
to be a brainr” “1 want to be like other people.” To many students 
in high school it is no longer considered important or desirable 
to get high marks or to do one’s best — getting by is enough. A 
community can have whatever kind of school it w ants. Ifut it must 
agree upon the things to be considered important. It mav be a 
school where each student is stimulated to do his best and where 
high standards of conduct are maintained, or it may be a school with 
low standards of achievement and conduct. The climate of the 
community will determine in large measure what kind of school 
it will be. Most young people will respond to whatever values 
arc set by their companions, their school, and their homes. To 
understand the changing meaning of work and accomplishment for 
our adolescents, we must remember that the adult society created 
the climate that helped these new and troublesome values to 
flourish. 

The Family Changes 

In any consideration of the present difficulty in the guidance 
of youth the changes in the home and community' should be kept 
in mini!. In most present-day homes there is no longei the same 
amount of intimate interrelationship that once was present. The 
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increased tempo of life has too often materially reduced or even 
eliminated the time or the opportunity for such relationships; 

It is difficult to determine all the causes for this change which 
has been both gradual and complicated. It was not caused by 
increased time on the job since the “workday” of the majority of 
workers has decreased until the forty-hour week is now the stand- 
ard and pressure is being exerted to make it even shorter. Nor can 
it have been caused by the increased time necessary for household 
duties, because electrical appliances of all kinds — for cooking, dish- 
washing, laundry work, housekeeping, refrigeration — have mate- 
rially reduced the time necessary for such responsibilities. There is 
actually more rime av ailable for home life and for closer relation- 
ships. In some homes this “free time” is being utilized to enrich 
home life and has resulted in closer relationships between patents 
and children, but in the typical home this is not the case. 

There seem to be two main factors that are largely responsible 
for this situation. One of these is the increased participation of fa- 
thers and mothers in activities outside the home in social, civic, 
church, and political affairs. Such activities, for example, those of 
the parent-teacher association, are often very useful and desirable, 
but they reduce materially the time spent in the home— evenings, 
Saturdays, and Sundays. These activ ities make ; r difficult or even 
impossible to have the unhurried personal contacts with children 
which arc so essential for effective understanding and assistance 

The second factor is the increased independence of children 
which results in a deer*, se tn the feeling of need for help or even 
for association with parents. 1 he many out-of-class activities m the 
school — athletic, musical, dram vie, school gov ernment, social — 
provide group satisfactions and i educe both the time and the need 
for companionship at home. At home the children have the radio, 
the television, and the record player at their disposal, and they need 
no assistance from their parents to enjoy these facilities. 

This new' kind of less-intimate family seems to have resulted 
in much juvenile delinquency, alt ough it is difficult to determine 
exact statistics in this area. 

In any event, in spirt of increased efforts tt> cope with the 
problem, juvenile delinquency still persists in some of its worst 
aspects. String nt laws, more adequate police supervision, heavy 
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penalties, establishment of “homes” and detention institutions where 
delinquent youth may be separated from adult prisoners have all 
helped, but they are by no means the solution of the problem. The 
cause of delinquency is in the home and in the community in which 
the youth lives. 

If juvenile delinquency is ever to be eliminated, the home and 
the community must be improved. As a first step, there must be 
closer and more effective cooperation of home, school, and com- 
munity in securing accurate and significant information regarding 
the conditions and influences that arc responsible for the attitudes 
and purposes of youth. Once identified, these conditions and influ- 
ences must be changed to provide an environment more conducive 
to a wholesome life and respect for law. 

Religious Beliefs and Morals: Yesterday and Today 

Another area of great importance in the lives of young people 
in which there have been far-reaching and significant changes is 
that of morals and religion. The reasons for these changes are diffi- 
cult to determine. Developments in our social, economic, and in- 
dustrial life probably have contributed to the change, as has the 
interaction of different beliefs, customs, and morals brought to 
America from all parts of the world. Whatever the cause, we can- 
not fail to understand the great importance of different moral codes 
and religious beliefs to the- development of young people, even 
though both these areas are considered to be the private concern 
of the family, the church, and the individual rather than of the 
school. But if the school is interested in getting an understanding 
of the child and in helping him to develop adequate goals, it cannot 
neglect these areas, for they have a profound and often a determin- 
ing influence on such goals. An understanding of the changes in 
these areas is of very great importance both to the home and to the 
school. 

Many people believe that religion has a greater hold on people 
than it ever has had and point out that the growth in church mem- 
bership in all denominations has steadily increased and many new 
churches are being built. Evangelists attract great numbers of peo- 
ple, and hundreds come forward and announce their determination 
to accept religion. Some believe that the fear of destruction by 
atomic bombs and the ensuing uncertainties have served to increase 
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the interest in religion. Others feel that, in spire of the growth in 
churches’ membership, the real hold of religion on people has per- 
ceptibly decreased, that it is no longer as important a factor in our 
lives as it once was. They say that, although the organized church 
is still very important, it no longer occupies the position of leader- 
ship that it once had. It is certain that family prayers have practi- 
cally disappeared, and even grace at meals is unusual. 

Of one thing we are certain: religious customs have changed. 
The great majority of people are far more liberal in their beliefs 
and more tolerant of those who do not believe as they do than they 
once were. Young people are increasingly thinking for themselves 
and refusing to accept religious dogmas merely because they have 
been recognized for centuries. In this atmosphere of controversy, 
of changing beliefs, and of lack of belief, it is small wonder that 
young people are confused and often unable to adjust properly and 
to distinguish between transient and permanent values. Wise assist- 
ance is needed. Much of this help must be given by r,he home and 
the church, but the school also has a responsibility here.' 

Our situation regarding morals contains so much that is un- 
desirable that we may even wonder whether our moral standards 
arc not weakening. Racketeering, graft, and corruption are every- 
where apparent, in politics, business, industry, government, and 
labor unions. Some men become wealthy and powerful not because 
of their contribution to society bur because of trickery, clever deal- 
ing, influence, control of the political machine, or even theft, in- 
timidation, or murder. Our legal system is slow, cumbersome, and 
too often ineffective. Criminals sometimes escape just punishment 
because they have money or influence or because of the work of 
lawyers who specialize in helping criminals evade the consequences 
set up by the law. The old virtues of industry, thrift, and honesty 
have, in some cases, been the actual cause of poverty and suffering. 
Men who have worked long and hard and who have been thrifty 
have sometimes been cheated by the unscrupulous and lost their 
money. They have found then. selves poor and ruined not because 
they were dishonest or prodigal but because they were thrifty and 
honest. 

Standards of good conduct are continually changing. Some con- 
duct that was once considered acceptable is now unacceptable, and 
what was unacceptable is now acceptable. No longer do all believe 
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that conscience is an infallible guide in deciding what is right. Right 
conduct is determined not only by the motives of the actor but also 
by the consequences of the act. In the complexity of modern life 
it is often very difficult to determine the real effects of an act, and 
this makes it hard to make right decisions. We need to know the 
probable effects of the proposed action on others and on ourselves 
before we can decide intelligently what is best to be done. 

Some research has suggested that youth indicate relatively little 
concern about problems of morals and religion or of home and 
family. Two opposite conclusions might be drawn from these find- 
ings. We might say that young people -fire well adjusted in morals 
and religion and to home and family since they apparently have 
few problems in these areas. On the other hand, it is possible that 
young people have little consciousness of morals or moral obliga- 
tions. It may be that church and religion are not vital forces in their 
lives and that they have little trouble with parents and home be- 
cause parents arc not important guiding and restraining influences 
in their lives’ In other words, young people may not be conscious 
of problems in these areas because they have little sense of moral 
obligation and little restraint imposed on them. The mounting de- 
linquency rate among youth might indicate that the Second con- 
clusion is correct. 

The Changing Educational Philosophy 

One of the most important social changes in recent years has 
been that in our philosophy of education as it concerns the place 
of the child in the teaching-learning process. This change is so in- 
termingled with the changes in the home and in religion and morals 
that it is difficult to tell whether the changes in the philosophy of 
education arc responsible for the changes in the home and society 
or the reverse. Formerly, education was the process of passing on 
to the young the cultural heritage of the past. It was the process of 
inculcating in the young those habits, skills, ideas, and knowledges 
that were necessary to enable them to take their place in adult so- 
ciety. The central figure in this process was the teacher. The stu- 
dent was the recipient and, as far as possible, passive and obedient. 
He was thought to be too young to have any voice in determining 
what he had to do or to learn. Discipline was the process of prevent- 
ing behavior that would interfere with this attitude of docility. 
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The curriculum was organized by the school, and methods were 
developed with the purpose of molding the pupil into the kind of 
individual who would make a good citizen and an exemplary per- 
son. This educational philosophy was the prevailing point of view 
in the schools of all countries until the beginning of this century. 

The new educational philosophy places the child at the center 
of the educational process and is concerned primarily with his de- 
velopment, that is, with what he is now rather than what he may 
become or what society may demand of him. His needs for per- 
sonal development, his own interests and desires, are dominant. His 
impulses for action are of extreme importance and should not be 
unduly restricted. He should have a large part in decisions regard- 
ing what he should do — even regarding what he should study. The 
extreme of this position is that he should not be made to do what 
he does not want to do. Failures are considered undesirable and 
should be avoided. Because punishments and restraints arc negative, 
they should either not be used at all or at least be minimized. The 
rule of promotion for all is sometimes adopted. 

Even though some of the extreme implications of this philoso- 
phy have not been generally accepted, its impact has been very 
great. Probably its most important implication is the emphasis it 
places upon the enlarged place of the individual in choosing his 
own way of life and in selecting his own activities. Even young 
children are allowed and often encouraged to make important 
choices for themselves. Many of these choices may be unfortunate; 
but when the choice seems undesirable, instead of arbitrarily refus- 
ing to allow the child to do what lie has chosen to do, we try to 
help him evaluate the wisdom of his choice. 

The underlying idea of this educational p >sition emphasizes 
the fundamental purpose of guidance — helping the individual to 
make wise choices. The necessity for adequate guidance in the very 
early years of life in order to develop this ability is emphasized. 
While this emphasis is certainly desirable, '.he popularity ol this new 
philosophy has also resulted m much confusion, uncertainty, and 
even bewilderment among teachers and parents. It has been difficult 
for them to adjust themselves to ir, and they are often at a loss to 
know what to do. Some children have been quick to take advantage 
of this situation in the home and in the school and have become 
restive under old restraints. Formerly, it was expected that children, 
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willingly or unwillingly, would do what they were asked to do, 
but* now some of them argue about it and often win. Even when 
they do not, they have had the fun of arguing. In either case their 
feeling of importance in choosing for themselves and having their 
own way has been increased. 

Parents and teachers who grew up when a different educational 
philosophy was in vogue often cannot understand the young people 
of today and are puzzled by their actions. This puzzlement makes 
them uncertain about the best methods of dealing with today’s stu- 
dents. The usual result is that little or nothing is done to change 
the behavior of the student or to develop his sense of values. Some- 
thing of the same situation exists also in the juvenile courts of the 
country in regard to juvenile delinquency. Many minor crimes, 
and often even more serious ones, committed by youth are dealt 
with very leniently; they often arc let off with a warning or with 
“fatherly advice.” At most, they are sent to some school for delin- 
quents. Crimes by youth continue to increase as a result of this 
treatment, yet we know that it is not wise to commit them to jails 
where they associate with confirmed criminals. We have as yet 
failed to solve the problem of dealing with delinquent youth. We 
know that the old method of treating them as criminals*is not good; 
we also know that leniency of the courts docs not by itself solve 
the problem. Some more effective guidance is absolutely essential. 
Many national and local agencies are working hard to solve the 
problem, and some of the suggested solutions seem to be hopeful. 
At the root of any successful plan must be some form of intelligent 
guidance. 

In summary, the last few r years have seen great changes in our 
society. Adults trying to understand adolescents must take account 
of the fact that the world of their own childhood is gone. It is not 
likely to return. If you wish to understand today’s youth, you must 
first understand his world — however much a stranger you feel in it, 
however much you may disapprove of some of its elements — for 
the youth and his world are so much a part of each other that they 
cannot be known separately. 

AIDS IN UNDERSTANDING 

Many techniques arc needed to help us understand youth. Such 
an understanding cannot be attained merely by watching what 
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they are doing. We must know the reasons and motives that impel 
them to act as they do. This level of understanding requires close 
and sympathetic personal relationship over a reasonably long period 
of time. The problem is made more difficult because youth do not 
understand themselves and therefore cannot give much direct help 
to adults who arc striving to learn more about them. 

Mutual Experiences 

One of the most effective methods of achieving understanding 
is by having a shared experience in working together toward a com- 
mon goal. Father and son may work together making needed re- 
pairs on the house or improvements in the yard; mother and daugh- 
ter may share in some enterprise relating to the improvement of a 
room or the preparations for a social occasion. Other examples of 
valuable experiences which mav be shared and which may lead to 
better understanding are hikes, fishing, boating, collecting coins or 
postage stamps, study of birds, butterflies, trees, insects, or flowers. 
Sometimes the leader of such enterprises may be the parent, some- 
times the youth. 

It is a major disaster that parents so often arc “too busy” and 
too much absorbed in their adult concerns to be comrades to their 
children. Scout leaders and athletic coaches, because ot their close 
relationships with youth, often have very valuable information 
about them. It is unfortunate that such types of information arc nor 
more often assembled and made available to counselors, teachets, 
and parents. When v\ e \\ ish to understand what a student is really 
like, we should not overlook the value of sharing a meaningful ex- 
perience with him; we may even enrich our own lives in the proc- 
ess. 


Cumulative Records 

A cumulative record is a collection of information about a 
student and constitutes a picture of his development — physically, 
academically, and socially. These records, which have great value 
in showing ycar-to-ycar development, include, as wc have stated 
earlier, his scholastic record, his changing interests, his attitudes 
toward teachers and fellow students, and the changes in his person- 
ality patterns. Well-organized anecdotal records — objective state- 
ments of significant incidents— may be very helpful if carefully 
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made from time to time. Autobiographies often reveal characteris- 
tics and attitudes unsuspected even by the student himself. V alua- 
blc as they are, such records are quite inadequate to provide a real 
understanding of the pupil. What is needed most is a sympathetic 
and understanding teacher or counselor who can interpret the con- 
flicting behavior of the developing adolescent and look behind and 
beyond the records themselves to see him as he is. This is essential 
in any attempt to give guidance to the individual. 

Cooperation in the School 

The development of the self, thf ego, is a gradual process 
which may continue throughout life, but for most people the period 
of childhood and youth is by far the most important time in the 
formation of the self. Understanding of an individual comes from a 
knowledge of how he acts in different situations and why. It might 
be that the person best able to understand the youth would be the 
one who has the closest relation to him for the longest period. 
Therefore the parents, especially the mother, would seem to be the 
ones. There is no doubt that the mother can be, and often is, a very 
knowledgeable observer of how her child acts and how he changes 
in behavior as he grows, but parental love and pride often interfere 
with judgment and obscure important elements essential for un- 
derstanding. 

Teachers see children six to eight hours a day, five days in the 
week, for nine or ten months a year and observe their acts and judge 
their motives. Teachers, however, sec the individual in a more or 
less restricted situation and arc not completely qualified to under- 
stand him. Fellow students, on the other hand, observe their class- 
mates in many types of situations which are more varied and life- 
like than those seen by parents or teachers. Although the counselor 
is the person who is charged with the responsibility for bringing 
together all the data in the school records, including the observa- 
tions and opinions of teachers and peers, he may have comparatively 
little personal contact with individual students. Often, however, 
he can judge more objectively than parents and teachers, even 
though he might not be able to develop a completely accurate un- 
derstanding of the whole personality by himself. 

It must be conceded that there is no way by which the real 
self of an individual can be accurately determined, but it seems 
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clear that the only way in which the school can approximate such 
an understanding is by the cooperation of all the individuals and 
agencies who come in contact with the individual. This means that, 
since all the institutions in the community have a responsibility for 
the education and training of children and youth, they must also 
cooperate in developing an understanding of them. 

Cooperation with the Home 

The school and the family share the greatest responsibility for 
understanding. They arc so closely related that there is every reason 
and need for cooperation, but effective methods to bring this about 
have as yet not been developed. The major responsibility for ini- 
tiating such cooperation rests upon the school system. During the 
past ten years a number of systems have been experimenting with 
different types of cooperation, some of which seem to be very 
promising. L'fForrs are made to clarify the particular responsibility 
of the school, the family, and the community as well as, to eliminate 
misunderstandings that have arisen among them and to -emphasize 
the need for cooperation and point out ways in which it can be 
accomplished. 

Close personal relations are developed among teachers, parents, 
business and professional people so that they arc known to each 
other as individuals. Through social occasions and professional 
meetings they come to know one another better and to realize the 
necessity for cooperation among friends in all areas, not only in the 
schools. 

In many schools lay people have been invited to come to the 
school for a variety of reason-; so that they can know and under- 
stand it better. Some schools arc providing ‘‘parent” rooms where 
there are easy chairs and books and pamphlets on school matters 
and where desirable conferences with teachers, counselors, and 
administrators can be arranged. 

At present the chief means of cooperation with the home is 
through reports to the parents on the status and progress of the 
child, but it is difficult to make such reports meaningful to them. 
The primary meaning is conveyed by the grades received, promo- 
tion or nonpromotion, and comments on the child s behavior. At 
times conferences are arranged between the teacher and the parents 
to discuss the status of the pupil. In most schools, however, this con- 
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ferencc is held only when there is something wrong. If the pupil 
is getting along well in school, no need for a conference is seen. 
Likewise, when the teacher visits the home, it is usually because of 
some problem either in the child’s work or in his behavior. The dif- 
ficulty in providing these conferences is very great; but in the 
schools where such methods have been adopted, a very definite 
change has been seen in the relation between teachers and parents 
not only in their personal contact but also in their friendly coop- 
eration in the solution of problems of pupils and in the improve- 
ment of school facilities. 

Community Information 

Teachers and counselors should know their community if they 
arc to be of maximum help to students. The school needs to know 
about the community activities of the students. Which ones arc 
active in church work? Which ones are leaders in their neighbor- 
hood peer groups? Contacts with service clubs such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, anti Lions have been found to be very useful in revealing 
sources of assistance and also in securing information about students 
who arc friends or relations of members of these organizations. 

Many schools have found it helpful to initiate some type of 
community survey, which reveals the resources of the community, 
such as men and women who are leaders in business or industry 
and who are willing to talk with students about opportunities and 
qualities essential to success in life. Such contacts will help srudents 
to understand social and economic conditions and to realize how 
they may prepare themselves for lines of work for which they are 
especially fitted. 

SUMMARY 

Effective guidance of youth depends on a sympathetic under- 
standing of the individual. Securing this understanding is a diffi- 
cult and time-consuming task. It demands close cooperation with 
the individual, the family, the school, and the community. It de- 
mands a vicarious entry into the individual’s problems, his failures, 
and his successes. It attempts to discover what he is as well as how 
he got that way. 

Four things are imperative to effective guidance: We need a 
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better understanding of children and youth and of their develop- 
ing problems and needs. Wc need to have the youth understand 
himself, his home, his school, his community, and his physical en- 
vironment. We need to discover, by cooperative effort, effective 
methods of helping the home, school, and community to adjust 
themselves to the constant changes in their functions and character 
and of helping children and youth to learn how to use their ex- 
tended freedom and wider opportunities. Finally, we need to help 
youth to develop necessary restraints and to evolve a set of values 
that will enable them to form self-concepts that arc realistic and 
that will help them in their choice of personal, social, and occupa- 
tional activities. 

EXERCISES 

1. Describe instances where the help offered you by parents, teach- 
ers, counselors, or others was ineffective or even harmful because they 
did not know enough about you. If you do not recall any ’such experi- 
ences, describe some instances that you have observed in the case of 
others. 

2. Do you feel reluctant to give information about yourself to 
others? If so, what are the causes of such reluctance? Describe the situ- 
ation and the conditions in which you would feel free to give informa- 
tion about yourself. 

3. Usually there arc differences between the picture wc have of 
ourselves (our self-concept) and the way wc arc seen by others (our 
public image). Discuss these differences in the case of someone well 
known to vou. What accounts for such differences? Do you sec ways 
to lessen these differences? 



CHAPTER 3 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND THE 
GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


There are several terms that have practically the same mean- 
ing as “self-, understanding.” They arc “self-image,” the “ego,” and 
“self-concept.” The concept of self-understanding has come into 
prominence through the studies and publications of Rogers, Snygg 
and Combs, Super, and others. 

It is an interesting and stimulating approach to* guidance. It 
provides a dynamic center around which to group the factors re- 
lating to future life activities and especially to the choice of life 
work. This is in essence the modern version of the old Greek motto 
“Know thyself,” and like this motto it looks to the future and seeks 
to find the types of activity which will be in harmony with the self- 
concept. It involves bringing together into consciousness the char- 
acteristics, abilities, aptitudes, potentialities, and ideals of the indi- 
vidual and organizes them in such a way as to point to the kinds 
of activity — personal, social, occupational — which will enable him 
to meet his basic needs and to secure personal satisfaction. 

The importance of the self-concept in guidance stems from 
the fact that individuals live in separate and constantly changing 
worlds which constitute the only reality they can ever know . The 
individual is the center of his world, and we can never completely 
share his view of things since we can never join him in his private 
world. To understand our behavior we need to assume that all of 
us have drives to actualize, maintain, and enhance ourselves and 
that what we do constitutes an attempt to satisfy our needs in the 

so 
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world as we see it. We all behave in ways that are consistent with 
our view of ourself and our world. Healthy people admit to con- 
sciousness all experience, but others deny or distort whatever is not 
consistent with their rigidly held notions of themselves and their 
worlds. In many cases an understanding of the individual’s self- 
concept is a key to understanding his behavior. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of self-under- 
standing. A well-formulated self-concept that takes into account 
the realities of the working world makes for an easier transition from 
school to work than does a hazy or unrealistic one. A major goal of 
education is the development of clear, well-formulated, and realistic 
self-concepts. Guidance workers also attempt to help people de- 
velop clear and consistent self-images not too opposed to social 
reality and not too distant from the ideal which we all hold up for 
ourselves. In summary, if we are to understand the individual, we 
must strive to see the world through his eyes. If we are to aid an 
individual, we must help him clarify his self-concept and think 
through its consequences — personal, vocational, and social. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 

We are not born with the ability to understand ourselves. The 
young child is not even conscious of himself as an individual; lie 
is merely a part of his environment. Consciousness of oneself in 
some cases emerges suddenly, almost without warning. Instances 
are recorded where a boy walking to school in the morning sud- 
denly realizes “I am myself; I am nobody else.” It is a staggering 
experience and one that is likely to throw the individual off balance 
for a time. To some it is electrifying and deeply satisfying; to others 
it is depressing, for it signifies that he is alone in the world. Such 
a dramatic experience is by no means common; but when it does 
occur, it may well be the beginning of real self-understanding. 

For most youth the development of self-understanding is a 
slow and relatively unconscious process involving some degree of 
emotional maturity and readiness. It requires more than the collec- 
tion of data about oneself. It calls for the ability to interpret these 
data in terms of self and environment. The individual must come 
to see himself as he is in comparison with what he wants to be. He 
must come to grips with himself as he is, as well as with what he 
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thinks he should be; that is, he should have a clear and realistic con- 
cept of himself, his surroundings, his obligations and opportunities. 

Self-understanding Is Not Related to Age 

A realistic self-concept, that is, accurate self-understanding, is 
not attained at any given age. Some attain it in early youth; some 
later; some never. An accurate self-concept usually begins to ap- 
pear in early adolescence, becoming clearer with growth and ex- 
perience so that it is translated into terms of life work in later ado- 
lescence or early maturity. For a limited few the life concept is 
fairly clear at graduation from high school or even before; with 
others it may not come until after a year or more in college or even 
until entering an occupation. Some never attain it. 

In view of what vve know about the emotional stability and 
social intelligence of the gifted, it is likely that they will be emo- 
tionally ready for self-appraisal and self-conceptual i/ation before 
others of their age and that, in later adolescence, they will be able 
to carry out the process at increasingly higher levels. It will usually 
be possible to share with the gifted youth all available data about 
his strengths and weaknesses early enough and fully enough so 
that he can develop or remedy them. He will certainly be able to 
use this information realistically in planning. 

Making Decisions Helps Develop a Realistic Self-concept 

If the purpose of guidance is to help the individual solve his 
own problems and make his own choices as an adult, the responsi- 
bility for the choices he makes as a youth must also rest primarily 
on himself. If lie is to make choices that are wise, he must under- 
stand himself, his needs, and the choices available to him. 1 ligh- 
school students arc at the age when many important psvchological, 
physiological, and emotional changes arc taking place, and it is no 
wonder that they do not always understand themselves. It is at 
this time that the understanding and sympathetic teacher or parent 
can help the student to accept his new and troublesome desires and 
attitudes. 

In helping the student to understand himself, one must take 
great care that he docs not develop the habit of morbid introspec- 
tion to the extent that he cither becomes the center of everything 
— the most important person in his world — or shrinks in importance 
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so much that he feels worthless to himself and to others. Either 
result will make it impossible for him to assess correctly his abilities 
and aptitudes and will defeat his attempts to reach emotional ma- 
turity. 

Information Is Needed for the Development 

of a Self-concept 

It is difficult to decide how much, if at all, the individual should 
participate in gathering information about himself. The prevailing 
feeling is that the school counselor is a person with special training 
in the methods and techniques of guidance and that he, with the 
other school personnel, is responsible for securing the necessary 
information about pupils and recording it in the cumulative folders. 
After studying these records, he consults with teachers and with 
the pupil and, on the basis of all this information, helps the pupil 
to understand lumsclf, to adjust to school, and to plan his future. 
This approach is quite logical if the counselor is considered to be 
the center of the guidance process. If, however, the individual stu- 
dent is considered to be the center, the process of securing and in- 
terpreting information should be a part of the guidance of the 
student himself; he should participate in it and, through this par- 
ticipation, learn more about himself. We should also remember that 
certain important data cannot be obtained without the cooperation 
of the pupil himself. The pupil needs information about himself 
as an aid to dear self-understanding. 

Current Experiments in the Development 

of Self-understanding 

One school carried out a very interesting project involving 
the cooperation of the students in learning more about themselves. 
The students were asked to make out their own cumulative record 
in which information about grades, test results, attitudes, and inter- 
ests was included along with comments and interpretations by the 
pupils themselves based on their own reactions and on interview's 
with the counselor. It was thought that the process of filling out 
these records would help them to learn more about themselves. 

Another quite similar plan has been the custom in many schools 
of having each student write his autobiography. This autobiography 
includes information of various kinds about school progress, results 
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of tests, self-estimates, estimates of teachers and of schoolmates, and 
statements of his hopes and plans for the future. 

Sociograms may help in self-understanding by showing the 
pupil how he is seen by his fellow students. Even when the judg- 
ments of other students about an individual are incorrect, they may 
help him to ask, “What have I done that makes other students see 
me as they do?” 

In one high school the students who were nominated for vari- 
ous offices were brought together in a number of conferences where 
they discussed the purposes and duties of the various positions and 
the kinds of ability and qualities essential for them. Each nominee 
was stimulated through these group discussions to examine himself 
and find our whether or nor he had the attributes considered essen- 
tial for the job for which he was nominated. 

In another school a still more interesting and daring plan was 
used. A selected group of seniors engaged in a free discussion of 
the qualities and characteristics of different members of the group. 
The teacher sat in the rear of the room and took no part in the dis- 
cussion except when he was asked for his suggestions. One boy was 
selected as the subject for discussion, and a student evaluator gave 
in detail what he considered were the good and bad (Characteristics 
of the hoy. When he had finished his summation, another student 
spoke in defense of the individual being discussed. Finally, the boy 
himself was given an opportunity to speak. To the observer, the 
procedure was nor only cruel but very questionable because of the 
possibility of the development of animosities. However, there was 
not the slightest evidence of hurt feelings by any of the students. 
The teacher in charge was confident that the plan was a very useful 
one in helping the student to understand himself and in helping fel- 
low students and teachers to understand the individual. Perhaps the 
secret of the success of this plan was that the teacher had real sym- 
pathetic understanding of youth. He had not forgotten his own 
youth, as unfortunately is the case with many teachers, counselors, 
and parents. 

There arc many ways of helping students attain a realistic self- 
concept. Tr may be done in face-to-face counseling interviews, in 
conferences dealing with difficulties in studies or behavior, in the 
consideration of the choice of an occupation, or in the discussion 
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of plans after graduation from high school. It may be done through 
informal incidental associations. Counselors sometimes set up sitfla- 
tions that will reveal to the student himself characteristics of which 
he may be quite unconscious. 

Such devices arc useful in helping the individual to develop 
an understanding of himself, which is essential for adjustment and 
for the solution of personal problems. While it is difficult even for 
an adult to attain a complete understanding of himself, it is still more 
difficult for an adolescent, for in this period of his life he is experi- 
encing many crises and is often a stranger to himself. He is a strange 
mixture of boy and man. The entire direction of his future depends 
upon choices that arc made, and wise choices are determined by 
the degree ro which he understands himself. Wise counsel by sym- 
pathetic and understanding teachers and counselors can be of great 
help at this time. 

MEASUREMENT OF SELF-UNDERSTANDING 

By its very nature the self-concept is so private and deep that 
it probably cannot be completely communicated to others. At- 
tempts are made, however, to disclose this core of the student’s per- 
sonality so that guidance may be based on the individual’s “reality.” 

Autobiography 

The autobiography has been previously mentioned as a device 
for developing realistic self-pictures, but it is also used for disclos- 
ing the self-concept. Through these life stories the student may 
tell how he sees himself and how the world looks to him. This in- 
strument has especial value because it can be adapted for use at 
nearly all grade levels and is easily related to the regular work of 
the classroom. By examining a student’s autobiography, the teacher 
may assess the extent of the understanding which the student has 
of himself. 

Interview 

Perhaps the most useful method for disclosing rhe individual’s 
level of self-understanding is the interview. If we give students a 
chance to talk in a nonthreatening atmosphere, they will tell us 
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much about themselves, and in the process they may be helped to 
cl&rify what they really think and believe. The feelings of the stu- 
dent will be expressed to his and our benefit if we but take time to 
listen. 

Scales and Check Lists 

There arc a variety of scales and check lists on the market 
which are sometimes used to help teachers and counselors under- 
stand the self-concept of their students. For the most part these 
instruments are not standardized tests but research devices which 
arc still in the developmental stages. 

Teachers may want to construct their own lists of incom- 
plete sentences to be completed by the student. Such “stubs” as the 
following may be useful: 1 am . . . ; People say that . . . ; I get 
nervous when .... These approaches should not be thought of 
as clinical tools but merely as stimuli which may help the student 
to clarify what lie thinks about himself. Lists of adjectives are also 
used for this purpose. The student is presented with a list of flatter- 
ing and damaging descriptive terms and asked to underline the ones 
which he thinks apply to him. So used, devices of tlys kind may 
provide us with gross measures of the student’s concept of him- 
self. 

APPLICATION OF THE SELF-CONCEPT IN GUIDANCE: 

THE CASE OF JOHN 

To see the value of the self-concept as an aid in understanding 
students, let us examine the case of John M. 

John's Family 

The M. family consists of Mother: Helen, age 36 

Father: Robert, age 40 
Stepfather: Alfred, age 37 
Girls: Audrey, age 1 7 
Susie, age 8 

Twin boys: Harry and John, age 15 

The family lives in a scmirural district in the South. Their 
home is in a lower-class neighborhood near a section which has no 
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sidewalks, electricity, gas, or inside toilets. John’s home is in an 
area only slightly higher on the socioeconomic scale. 

John lives in a small house with a tiny yard in front and a large 
yard in back. A small cement walk leads from the pavement through 
the yard to a stoop a few inches higher than the ground. 

The front door opens into the parents’ bedroom. This room 
contains a bedroom suite and has a linoleum rug on the floor. Off 
this room is a small living room with a bright blue, heavy, over- 
stuffed sofa, two armchairs, two cigarette stands, a television set, 
and a linoleum rug. A stairway leads upstairs to two bediooms and 
a bath which is as large as an ordinary room. Beyond the living 
room is an immaculately attractive kitchen, with a porcelain break- 
fast set, gas stove, electric washing machine, electric refrigerator, 
and electric clock. (How might living in this neighborhood and 
home affect John’s self-concept? ) 

According to the mother, the children have not always been 
well. All have had the usual childhood diseases — measjes, chicken 
pox, whooping cough. Mrs. Al. says that John’s twin brother has 
been through the Cardiac Public Health Clinic, though nothing 
was found to be wrong. According to the mother, however, he has 
had rheumatic fever and several heart attacks. 

John’s stepfather is a sheet-metal worker. He formerly con- 
tributed to the support of his children from a previous marriage — 
an older boy, now enlisted in the Navy, and a younger one, who 
has been committed as a delinquent to an industrial school for boys. 

The family attends a Protestant church; John goes to Sunday 
school, but only under protest, because he cannot go out to play 
on Sunday unless he does. He docs not belong to any organized 
youth groups of the church. 

Neither John’s father nor his stepfather completed elementary 
school, and his mother stopped two months before graduating from 
high school. 

The status of the family in the community is not high. The 
boys have a reputation for fighting. When neighbors complain, the 
boys are protected by their mother, who in turn gives the complain- 
ing neighbor a tongue lashing. Some of these parents have threat- 
ened to give John a beating and say they are willing to pay a fine 
for doing so; (How might his mother’s reaction to criticism affect 
John’s self-concept?) 
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• Father's Family 

Robert M., John’s father, was born in a Southern city. He 
was one of five children whose parents were poor, hard-working 
people who lived in rather meager surroundings. None of the chil- 
dren completed elementary school, and all have been married and 
divorced. lie is an enlisted man in the Navy and is stationed in 
Florida at present. After his divorce from John’s mother he remar- 
ried and has children by his second marriage. He contributes to 
the support of John and his brother and sisters. 

Mother's Family 

John’s mother is an only child and was born in the same South- 
ern city. Her father was born in Pennsylvania and was an enlisted 
man in the Navy. He had studied two years for the ministry be- 
fore he joined the Navy, lie retired from the Navy after twenty 
years’ service and then worked at the Naval Academy for many 
years. lie Was held in high esteem by his associates. He built a five- 
room home in a desirable residential section and was very proud 
of it; he worked diligently to keep the surroundings neat, lie was 
very well read, and it was said that he knew his Bible from “begin- 
ning to end.” 

The father was very severe with his daughter and would not 
let her entertain her friends at the house. He expected very excep- 
tional work scholastically. He bought a piano for her musical train- 
ing and also encouraged her work in art. He would not allow her 
to attend any social gatherings where boys would be invited, so she 
began meeting boys on street corners without the knowledge of her 
parents. When this happened, the father realized that he had been 
too strict, and he tried to remedy the situation; but it was too late 
because the kind of company that he wanted his daughter to keep 
would not now accept her as a desirable companion. 

John’s grandmother was one of several children of a family 
which was held in high esteem in the community, and she enjoyed 
a pleasant childhood and marriage. Upon the retirement of her hus- 
band they enjoyed a good reputation until the daughter started 
“running wild.” 

Since the death of John's grandfather, his grandmother has 
turned to drinking as did her husband before his death. At the pres- 
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cnt age of fifty-eight she is well known in ill-reputed taverns. (How 
might his grandmother’s behavior affect John’s self-concept?) • 

Family Culture Pattern 

During the first year of his first marriage, John’s father began 
to drink. This behavior continued over a period of five years dur- 
ing which time he did not support the family; there was naturally 
much strife in the home. Due to their low income they were forced 
to move quite frequently, and each home was less desirable than 
the last one. 

The mother and father separated soon after the birth of Susie; 
the mother went to work, and the children were left with the 
grandmother during the day. According to the mother, the children 
“ran wild” at this time. 

When the parents were finally divorced, the mother kept on 
working until her marriage to her second husband. During this 
second marriage the family has lived in several lower-class sections 
of the city. They have no automobile or telephone. (I low might 
such a family background affect John’s self-concept?) 

John Himself 

John is a healthy fiftecn-year-old boy whose appearance is 
generally neat, llis school records tell us little about him except 
for an occasional comment from a teacher. 

Third grade. “John is very trifling. He seems to think he is 
very funny. He should put more rime on his work.” 

Sixth grade. “John gives up very quickly. If he makes a mis- 
take, he doesn’t try again. He needs to stick to his work every min- 
ute. Am pleased with his attitude. John needs some help at home on 
his tables.” 

The comment in this last grade is very interesting because in 
the fifth grade John was suspended from school for telling a teacher 
to “Take your damn hands off of me.” The teacher was attempting 
to force the boy into his seat after a rather wild exhibition in the 
classroom. There is also evidence of John’s frequently getting in 
trouble for infraction of school regulations. On many occasions he 
has indicated an utter contempt for school and everything pertain- 
ing to it. 

In an interview John listed the following hobbies: fishing, 
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crabbing, woodworking. He said that at one time he belonged to 
the YMCA but quit because he did not like the leader. His employ- 
ment experiences to date include a one-year job delivering milk and 
another assisting a truck driver for an oil company. His present 
stated occupational preferences are movie-machine operator, fisher- 
man, and sailor. 

The subjects that he says he likes best are arts and crafts, ath- 
letics, arithmetic, and spelling. Although he has average intelligence 
(IQ range from 85 to 98), he is two years retarded in reading. 

A friendship sociogram revealed that John was selected two 
times by boys whom lie did not select and rejected by the six boys 
that he selected. 

John’s mother says that he is a problem at home. When ques- 
tioned about receiving help from the family with his studies, John 
declares that he is rejected by them because of his inability to un- 
derstand his school assignments. He says he is “too dumb to learn.” 
(How might his school status have affected John’s self-concept?) 

Given John’s family, community, and school experiences, what 
might we expect his self-image to be, and what behavior can we 
predict? In studying the case of John, we should remember that 
the attainment of a life that is really successful and satisfying de- 
pends upon the development of an understanding of the self. This 
is a major goal of education and especially of guidance. A study 
of the home and the community will be of great assistance in un- 
derstanding conditions that influence or even determine this self- 
concept. The improvement in conditions in the home and the com- 
munity is one of the most valuable methods of influencing the de- 
velopment of satisfactory and effective self-concepts in youth. 

SUMMARY 

If wc wish to understand a student, we must consider not only 
how he appears to adults and to his peers but how he appears to 
himself. Every individual lives in a world that is his own, that is 
different from anyone else’s world, and that represents reality to 
him. The self-concept — the picture that a person has of himself — 
is the key to understanding his behavior, for we all do the things 
which arc consistent with the notions which we have about our- 
selves. 
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Our self-concept may be congruent with social reality, or it 
may be distorted. To help people develop healthy self-concepts 
we must make them understand themselves, understand their world, 
and accept themselves with all their strengths and weaknesses. We 
do this by giving them information about themselves and the world 
and by providing a situation in which they feel free to examine 
their feelings and beliefs without pressure or threat. 

Although one person can never completely know how another 
views himself and his world, we may approach such knowledge by 
techniques like the interview and the autobiography. When we at- 
tempt to apply our knowledge of another to explain and predict 
his behavior, we may want to take special account of his self-con- 
cept. 

As we said before, it is impossible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of self-understanding. Here, then, is a major goal of educa- 
tion: the development of clear, well-formulated, and realistic self- 
concepts. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Ask someone to give ten different answers to the question “Who 
am 1?" Do these answers give you any clues as to the way he views 
himself? What do you see as the values and dangers of such an assign- 
ment in helping you to understand a student? 

2. In what ways was your self-concept different during your ado- 
lescence from what it is now 5 How do you account for these changes, 
and what do they suggest regarding the value of the self-concept as 
an aid in understanding youth? 

3. Much research is being done on the self-concept. Read an article 
dealing with some aspect of this problem and summarize it for class 
presentation. (Such articles are most apt to be published in Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, and Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology.) 




PART III 

INFORMATION ESSENTIAL FOR 
EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE 




CHAPTER 4 


ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUDE TESTS 


Effective guidance is dependent upon accurate and compre- 
hensive information about the individual. The school is the chief 
agency upon which \vc must depend for securing this information 
and for interpreting it to parents and to the child. The three most 
important reasons for this are as follows: (1) Children and youth 
are in school for most of the time during the period of physical 
and mental development. (2) l he school is the only agency estab- 
lished by law whose duty it is to gather and organize this informa- 
tion. (3) Every member of the school staff is required by law to 
secure training in methods of interpreting this information to par- 
ents and to the child. Although there is much room for improve- 
ment in this preparation, the school is performing a truly remark- 
able service in this area of its responsibility. 

One of the chief sources of information about students is 
found in tests. A test may be roughly defined as a device for the 
determination of the presence or absence, quality or quantity of 
a trait, characteristic, ability, habit, skill, or knowledge. It is a group 
of carefully selected samples of the work that an individual might 
be presumed to be able to do more or less effectively in different 
stages of his development. Tests may be oral or written. T hey may 
be observation of an activity or inspection of the product of an 
activity, such as a problem in mathematics, an essay, a loaf of bread, 
a painting, a sewing table, or a jump. 1'ests are used to estimate 
capacity as well as actual attainment at any given time; they reveal 
both deficiencies and strengths. They provide efficient ways of 
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securing data on the educational, social, physical, and economic 
attainments of individuals. They help to find whether an individual 
is ready for a certain job, for promotion in school, for entrance 
to college, or for membership on a football squad or some other 
type of activity. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Achievement tests arc used to find what has been learned, that 
is, what habits and skills have been dev eloped after a period of study 
or exercise. They are valuable as a means of determining to what 
extent the individual has attained a certain degree of progress to- 
ward a desirable goal, whether he is ready to undertake the next 
step, and how his attainment compares with that of other members 
of his group. 

Teacher-made Achievement Tests: Values and Limitations 
« 

There are two general types of tests given in the schools: tests 
made by teachers and standardized tests; each has its own value. 
At besr, teacher-made tests may be better adapted to the needs of 
the pupil and the goals of the local school. Too often, however, 
they are hastily constructed and badly worded and have no really 
definite purpose. In the same examination there may be questions 
requiring mere memory or skill and others requiring judgment. 
This makes it difficult to determine v\ hat particular objectives have 
been attained. The results of such rests cannot be compared with 
the results of tests given by other teachers. Some mathematics 
teachers grade tests entirely on the correctness of the answer, while 
others consider the method and the reasoning of the pupil in reach- 
ing the conclusion. Another factor that often causes differences in 
the mark is the appearance of the paper; a neatly typed paper usu- 
ally receives a higher mark than one that is slovenly, dirty, or diffi- 
cult to read. Still another variable is that some teachers tend to read 
“between the lines” and give a good or well-liked pupil the benefit 
of the doubt, thus giving him credit for what he “meant but did 
not say.” For these and other reasons teacher-made tests usually 
lack “reliability.” Reliability, when used with regard to tests, re- 
fers to the accuracy of the results, that is, the degree of consistency 
obtained bctw'een repeated measurements of the same individual. 
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Such tests may also lack “validity.” Validity, in this context, refers 
to the extent to which tests measure what they purport to measure. 

The author once tried an experiment in a university to deter- 
mine the reliability of a nonstandardized test scored by five mem- 
bers of the department of mathematics. An algebra examination 
was mimeographed and a copy given to each member of the depart- 
ment for grading with the instruction not to compare notes before- 
hand. The results were rather startling. There was little consistency 
in the marks given. The nearest agreement had a difference of 
nearly fifteen percentile marks. If the student’s entrance to college 
depended on the judgment of one of the instructors, he would have 
been refused admission; if it depended on another, however, he 
would have been accepted. 

Although most of the tests given by teachers arc the essay 
type, an increasing number are the so-called “new type” that re- 
quire little writing anil can be “objectively” scored. The teacher- 
made tests are often just as effective as the standardized^ tests of the 
same type in revealing achievements and weaknesses of pupils, and 
they should not be condemned. The results cannot, of course, be 
compared with those achieved by students in other classes or other 
schools. Neither can we rule out the essay type of test as being in- 
effective. Some things that are very important to know about pupils 
can be revealed better by well-constructed essay type of tests than 
by standardized tests. Nor can we eliminate from consideration the 
subjective judgments of capable, well-trained teachers who know 
their pupils and who can, through this knowledge, interpret their 
written, and often imperfect, expressions, in addition these judg- 
ments often give reliable evidences of the abilities and progress of 
students. 

Values of Standardized Achievement Tests 

In a standardized test each question is arranged so that the an- 
swers are always scored in the same way and a definite length of 
time is allotted in which to complete the rest. The explanations and 
directions that are to be given by the teacher or the test administra- 
tor are always the same, and definite, detailed directions for scoring 
the tests are given. Stencils are often used for marking. Such tests 
are the result of much experimentation, and no test is marked until 
it has been very carefully revised after many trials. The wording 
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of the questions is selected after various formulations have been 
tried out in actual examinations. No grades are given on these tests; 
comparative scores only are used. The results are standardized by 
collecting the answers from thousands of cases in different parts of 
the country. They are tabulated, and standards or norms for each 
grade are constructed. By means of these standards the achievements 
of pupils in one grade and school can be compared with those in 
other grades and schools. Such standard tests are now a part of the 
regular equipment of our elementary and secondary schools. 

In the past fifteen years there has been a phenomenal increase 
in the number and variety of standardized tests. There now are 
several tests in every school subject for every grade in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in college. Among these arc bat- 
teries of tests which include different areas or phases of the same 
subject, such as silent and oral reading, verbal and abstract reason- 
ing, arithmetic manipulation, solution of problems, and logic. Tests 
such as these have been used in determining admission to college, 
in discovering educational attainments of children and youth, and 
in diagnosing academic weaknesses and strengths. 

Limitations of Standardized Achievement Tests 

Several weaknesses and limitations have come to light in the 
indiscriminate use of the results of standardized achievement rests. 
One weakness is that they do not measure all rhe desirable outcomes 
in any subject. No effective standardized tests have yet been de- 
vised for the adequate examination of aesthetic appreciation, power 
to organize, initiative, leadership, or character. Some tests attempt 
to measure such factors indirectly and are undoubtedly very help- 
ful, but they are acknowledged to be ineffective instruments on the 
whole for this purpose. 

When pupils are given standardized tests and their achieve- 
ment scores taken as the measure of success of their work and also 
of the success of the teacher, undue emphasis may be placed on the 
particular elements that are tested, to the neglect of other equally 
important factors which may not lend themselves to testing. There 
is also great danger that in their teaching, teachers will also place 
the main emphasis on the formal testable elements because these 
are the ones stressed in the test and neglect other elements that are 
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often of greater importance. When this happens, the educative 
process is greatly weakened. 

Another danger is that of uniformity. Curriculum builders 
are tempted to put in the curriculum the subject matter that is in- 
cluded in the tests, and since the same tests are used in all parrs of 
the country, the subject matter tends to be uniform and not suffi- 
ciently responsive to the special needs of different localities. 

There is also a tendency to use the norm as a measure of de- 
sirable and undesirable achievement. To be below the norm is to 
fail or to be unsatisfactory; to be at the norm is satisfactory; and 
to be above the norm is worthy of praise. But the student who ranks 
below the norm may be doing work that, for him, is excellent; and 
the one who is above the norm may be harming himself physically 
or developing unsocial habits — or he may be copying his answers 
from a friend who sits near him. The rank of any individual in a 
test should be considered in relation to his ability, his health, and 
his other personal needs. A standardized test can only tell us what 
a group has done, nor what it should have done. Furthermore, it is 
sometimes forgotten that a norm is an average score, and like all 
averages, it must by definition have as many children scoring below 
it as above it. 

Use of Achievement Tests in Guidance 

The values of achievement tests for guidance arc many. Any ac- 
curate instrument by means of which we can compare the achieve- 
ment of one person \\ ith that of others, with the averages of groups 
in widely different sections of the country, and with his own pre- 
vious achievement will be of great help in the diagnosis of his weak- 
nesses and strengths. School progress can be measured, the need for 
remedial measures determined, and the entire program of the school 
improved. An arithmetic test may help diagnose whether the weak- 
ness of a given pupil is in the fundamental operations, in decimals, 
in the analysis of the problem, or in carelessness. Tests may show 
that the cause of failure in physics was due to difficulty in under- 
standing the meaning of the question or weakness in arithmetical 
computation. French rests have shown whether the difficulty was 
a weakness in knowledge of vocabulary or in grammatical terms. 
Such tests, if properly used, help in securing definite data by which 
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improvements can be made. Standardized tests enable us to learn 
the ‘points of weakness and of strength. 

APTITUDE TESTS 

Aptitude has been defined by Bingham as a measure of the 
probability of the success of an individual, with training, in a cer- 
tain type of situation — a job, in school, or in such activities as play- 
ing the violin or learning a language. Traxler called aptitude a con- 
dition, a quality, or a set of qualities which is indicative of the prob- 
able extent to which an individual may be able to acquire, under 
suitable training, some knowledge, understanding, or skill. In other 
words, it is a present situation that indicates the potentialities for 
the future. An aptitude is not an ability, but it helps to predict the 
probable development of certain abilities. A rest of aptitude may 
reveal abilities as well as skills, but the significance of the test is in 
revealing potential abilities and skills. 

An aptitude is not inborn; it is a combination of inborn capaci- 
ties and developed abilities, skills, etc., that makes the person what 
he is at any given time and predicts what he may become. The 
terms “achievement,'’ “ability,” and “aptitude” arc ofrfn used syn- 
onymously, but they have differences in meaning which are im- 
portant to keep in mind in the discussion of types of tests. Achieve- 
ment looks to the past; it indicates what has been done. Ability is 
concerned with the present; it indicates the combination of skills, 
habits, and powers which an individual 11012 has anti which enables 
him to do something. Aptitude looks to the future and, on the basis 
of the habits, skills, and abilities that an individual now has, predicts 
what he, with training, way become and what success he may have 
in a given occupation or position. 

Relationship to Intelligence Tests 

The tests described here as aptitude tests include some that 
formerly were called “intelligence tests.” This term has been largely 
discarded because the meaning of “intelligence” is often misunder- 
stood and because, even when it is defined as “the ability to solve 
new problems or to meet successfully new situations,” it is very 
difficult to find problems or situations to include in the test which 
arc equally new to all. An interesting illustration of this dilemma 
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was found in experience with the Army Alpha test that was used 
with the armed forces in World War I. It was discovered that the 
scores of women who took this test were, on the average, lower 
than those of men. This led to the “unfortunate’’ statement that 
women were inferior to men in intelligence. Bur when the problems 
and situations used in the tests were analyzed, it was found that 
they had been chosen because they were within the experience of 
most men but less familiar to women. When this bias was elimi- 
nated, the scores of women compared favorably with those of men. 

The establishment of the validity of aptitude tests is a difficult 
task. Ideally we might like to use the tests to predict who will be 
successful in an activity, but the problem of determining the quali- 
ties and characteristics of a “successful” person is a very difficult 
one. Two people considered to be equally successful in the same 
type of occupation may be very different in character and in types 
of ability. The problem then is to determine what makes them both 
successful. 

There are two approaches to the solution of this problem. 
One is to study successful people in a certain occupation and for- 
mulate descriptions of them in terms of general abilities that they 
all have. The other approach is to analyze occupations and find the 
different activities, skills, attitudes, and abilities essential to a satis- 
factory performance. Among the types of rest representing the 
first approach, that of general ability, arc the following: academic 
or scholastic aptitude, social intelligence, clerical aptitude, musical 
talent, and artistic abilit\. Tests of this kind are now available rep- 
resenting several hundred different occupations. The second ap- 
proach has resulted in several types of tests based on the concept of 
“factor analysis.” Each general ability, like intelligence, is consid- 
ered to be made up of certain, more or less separated or different, 
factors. By the statistical process of factor analysis these clusters or 
factors are identified, and rests arc designed to measure them in the 
most efficient fashion. Such rests are gcncrically known as “multi- 
factor” tests. Some very helpful rests of this type have been con- 
structed and arc being used extensively. 

Examples of Aptitude Tests 

It is not possible or desirable within the limits of this book to 
describe in detail all the tests that arc used in securing useful in- 
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formation about pupils. These are treated in detail, and more au- 
thoritatively than could be done here, in research reports, mono- 
graphs, journal articles, and books entirely devoted to tests and 
measurements. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), which was de- 
veloped by the United States Employment Service, is intended to 
give information useful in the prediction of success in different oc- 
cupations or fields of work. The GATB yields the following rat- 
ings: G — Intelligence, V — Verbal Aptitude, N — Numerical Apti- 
tude, S — Spatial Aptitude, P — Form Perception, Q — Clerical 
Perception, K — Motor Coordination,, F — Finger Dexterity, and 
M — Manual Dexterity. 

These tests arc used very extensively and have proved to be 
helpful in many cases. There is a difference of opinion regarding 
the accuracy of their prediction for success on the job. Some author- 
ities believe that they are better for prediction of success in training 
than for success on the actual job. They seem to differentiate be- 
tween certain types of occupations but not between others: for ex- 
ample, they do not differentiate between physicians and engineers, 
but they do differentiate between these occupations and those of 
draftsmen and technicians. If the subscores of the GATB are com- 
bined, an estimate can be made regarding the student’s aptitude for 
the job under consideration. Many schools have made arrangements 
with their state employment service to make this test available to 
their students. 

Another such test is the Multiple Aptitude Test (MAT) pub- 
lished by the California Test Bureau. This test yields the follow- 
ing subscorcs: Verbal Comprehension (word meaning, paragraph 
meaning, language usage), Perceptual Speed (language usage, rou- 
tine clerical ability), Numerical Reasoning (arithmetic reasoning, 
arithmetic computation), and Spatial Visualization (applied science 
and mechanics, spatial relations — two dimensions, spatial relations 
— three dimensions). The MAT has been used more for educational 
guidance than for vocational placement and is typical of the newer 
multifactor tests. 

There arc many other kinds of aptitude test. Perhaps the most 
important arc those that are concerned with help given in the choice 
of an occupation. This help requires a study of the occupation to 
find the abilities, skills, and personality traits which seem necessary 
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for success and then the construction of a test to find out whether 
the individual has, or can develop, these characteristics. This process 
of matching the requirements for success with the traits and poten- 
tial development of the individual will be discussed in detail in a 
later chapter on vocational guidance. 

Values of Aptitude Tests 

An examination of the “aptitude” tests clearly shows that many 
of them are not tests of aptitude as defined by most authorities. 
They test for the possession of abilities only and not for readiness 
to acquire ability or for the various personality and emotional fac- 
tors that are so important to success on the job. It is very difficult 
to arrive at any conclusion regarding the accuracy with which pre- 
diction may be made on the basis of these rests. Some reasons for 
this are as follows: 

1. Most tests do not measure all factors important for success 
and do not consider the relationships between factors^ that is, the 
pattern of factors. 

2. Those who seek to evaluate the tests differ regarding the 
criteria used for success on the job. Some consider only the ability 
to hold the job; others, production rates; and still others, such vari- 
ous factors as interest, effort, personality. 

3. The weight attached to various factors in efficiency raring 
may differ with the investigator. 

4. Many tests make no attempt to find the extent to which 
the factors tested are really crucial on the job. 

5. The range of potential ability of groups tested varies greatly. 

6. The statistical measures used to express the accuracy of 
prediction are fairly satisfactory for groups but quite unsatisfactory 
when applied to individuals. 

From the above it seems evident that the study of aptitudes 
must, in the future, proceed on a more individual and clinical basis 
than is true at present and employ methods that will reveal the in- 
tegration of the various factors rather than each factor separately. 
Aptitude for any task consists of a constellation of factors. An ade- 
quate aptitude test would be one that would measure all the factors 
necessary for success; this goal is practically impossible. The com- 
plete determination of aptitude for any job would require tests of 
specific abilities, personality, general mental ability, observations 
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by skilled observers, and mental and physical records. Emphasis 
should be given not to weaknesses and to lack of abilities so much 
as to strengths and to presence of abilities. 

The estimates of the accuracy of these tests for purposes of 
prediction vary greatly with the authority making them. Some claim 
a very high degree of accuracy, others are more modest and re- 
strained. Taking all the facts into consideration, we are probably 
safe in saying that the tests arc helpful if used with care and in con- 
nection with other data. Practically all of them are very useful in 
group prediction. If registrars or directors of admission of colleges 
or vocational schools wish to reduce the number of probable failures 
among those who enter, they would be quite justified in making 
their selection on the basis of some of these tests; there would most 
certainly be failures among those admitted, but not so many as 
with random selection. In any case there would still be many ex- 
cluded who would have been successful. 

Aptitude tests that are reasonably valid for workers on the job 
may not be valid for guidance into an occupation; aptitudes for 
work cannot adequately be determined on the basis of success in 
or aptitude for success in the training program. 

Aptitude tests of various kinds are used extensively in second- 
ary schools and colleges as helps in counseling students regarding 
choice of occupation and in commerce and industry for placement 
of individuals in jobs suitable to them. They are \cry intensively 
used in secondary schools to assist in admission to college. Such 
college admission tests may be useful in indicating areas of strength 
and weakness in students, thereby helping in the selection of courses 
or curriculums in high schools and colleges and suggesting the need 
for remedial work. Primarily, however, college admission tests are 
used to identify the important factors in determining admission to 
and success in college. They are most likely to be given in the last 
two years of high school. The scores in these tests, together with the 
rank in the test scores and in class and the recommendation of the 
school, are the determining factors for admission in a large number 
of colleges. 

There is a great difference of opinion regarding the predictive 
value of these tests for determining admission to college. Some col- 
leges rate them very high and practically require them for admit- 
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tance. They also advocate their use in high school for selecting dif- 
ferent courses, such as courses for those who plan to major in mathe- 
matics or science or in literature or languages. Other authorities, 
admitting that they arc valuable in reducing college risks, feel that 
they often eliminate many who have such qualities as high potential 
for leadership and who would be greatly helped by college training 
but who may lack some of the elements stressed in the tests. The 
tests emphasize the ability to do the work required in college, but 
they neglect the even more important elements that indicate the 
sane and progressive leadership in society which we have a right to 
expect in college graduates. For this reason many colleges arc ask- 
ing secondary-school principals ro report on evidences of leadership, 
attitudes, participation in extracurricular activities, and other contri 
butions to school life. No doubt this practice is sometimes used pri- 
marily to justify securing star athletes who will bolster up the col- 
lege prestige in football, but even this goal has some possible merit. 

Limitations of Aptitude Tests 

The limitations of aptitude rests are generally well understood 
by those who construct them but not always by those who attempt 
to interpret and use them. Great care should be taken in the inter- 
pretation of these tests, and no one who is nor trained should at- 
tempt to explain the results to students. 

One obvious limitation of these rests is that the physical, social, 
and emotional environment when the test is taken is often different 
from that on the job or in college. The general atmosphere in col- 
lege or on the job may and often does contain elements so different 
as to reduce materially the predictive value of the rest. Predictions 
of success in college based on these tests fail because, for example, 
college students are forced to study in the midst of the noise and in- 
terruptions that freshmen usually have when there are two or more 
housed in the same room. It is often said of a successful housewife 
that her success is due to her ability to fulfill her many obligations 
in spite of, or in the midst of, constant interruptions — the incessant 
ringing of the telephone, the call for help from her small children, 
the care of the dog or the cat at the time when some important du- 
ties demand her attention. It would be an interesting experiment 
to administer a college admission test in such a way that there would 
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be frequent interruptions instead of ordered silence and see what 
wofild happen. A test so given might measure the prospective stu- 
dent’s ability to study in the environment which he will have. 

Another comment on the use of these tests for admission to 
college is that they are especially useful when dealing with groups 
but not so useful when dealing with individuals. One can select 
with great accuracy the group in which most of the good prospects 
lie; that is, the college can reduce materially the risks of failures by 
choosing those who are near the top, but one cannot be sure that 
all these will succeed. It is also probable that there are a few in the 
lower group who will make good students, although most of them 
will fail. 

VVe must not forget that an aptitude test gives us a prediction 
of the probability only; there is never any certainty of prediction 
when we arc dealing with human beings. Some students who arc 
high in the scholastic aptitude test have failed in college, and some 
who are bclpw the standards set for admission, but who, for various 
reasons, wire admitted, attained satisfactory standings. 

Recognizing the limitations of the tests now used for admis- 
sion to college, the College Entrance Examination Board is con- 
ducting experiments to discover more effective factors for use as 
criteria for admission to college. Less emphasis is being placed on 
scholastic aptitude and more on what is called “developed abilities.” 
Aptitude is considered to indicate or measure the probability of 
developing the abilities necessary for success. This probability (ap- 
titude) remains relatively constant, whereas ability changes and 
develops. The factor that is most important in college admission is 
whether the applicant novo has the ability to do college work. Em- 
phasis is placed on the depth of understanding and the ability to ap- 
ply knowledge and principles to the solution of problems. There is 
less concern with factual knowledge and more with evidence of ma- 
turc thinking. One committee working to improve testing in social 
studies has identified five aptitudes that it considers important to 
measure: (1) Ability to recall basic facts and terms; (2) ability to 
perceive relationships among facts or concepts; (3) ability to draw 
inferences when the factual knowledge is given; (4) ability to draw 
inferences when understanding and information from the student’s 
background must be applied to the problems presented in the test; 
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and (5) ability to reveal understanding and knowledge in clear and 
coherent language. 

Another study aims to construct instruments capable of meas- 
uring a college’s psychological and social environment, which is a 
part of its “culture.” Colleges differ in the nature of their culture, 
and these differences may be important elements in the success of 
the student. Because the culture and social character of the home 
and community from which the student comes is also different, the 
culture of one college may be better suited to one student than to 
another. The nature of the relationship between college and home 
culture and its effect on success is not now known, but in the se- 
lection of a college a comparison of these two cultures would seem 
to be helpful. 

THE USE OF ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUDE TEST DATA 

IN GUIDANCE: THE CASE OF HENRY 

This fourtccn-ycar-old boy is in the eighth grade of Hoover 
Junior High, where, at the end of the first semester, he has come 
to the attention of the counselor because lie had many low marks on 
his report card: English — F, history — F, science — 1), industrial arts 
— C, physical education — C, music — 1). 

Henry came to this school in the fall from the village of Clar- 
icn, 200 miles away. Tlis personal data blank indicates that he has 
one brother, Joe, who is twenty, living in Claricn. I lis sister Mary is 
sixteen; another sister is two. Both live at home. His father is an 
auto salesman, and his mother docs not work outside of home. 

One week after Henry entered Hoover Junior High School, 
lie disappeared from home and went to Claricn where his brother 
Joe lives. Joe, who is unmarried and who is an auto mechanic, al- 
lowed Henry to stay with him three days before lie returned him 
to his home. Recently Henry told his parents that he hated school 
and that he intended to run away again and join his brother. This 
prompted his mother to call the principal and report the incident. 
She said, “Henry agreed to stay in school through the semester, but 
he insists that he doesn’t like it. 1 hope you can find some way of 
helping him.” (At this point what hypotheses do you have regarding 
Henry’s poor marks? ) 
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Henry missed three days just before Christmas vacation. When 
the* nurse called at his home, she reported: “Henry was at home 
when 1 called. He had a slight head cold but no fever nor other 
signs of illness. He seemed to be in a depressed mood and obviously 
not very enthusiastic about school. It was difficult to get him to ex- 
plain his attitude.” Ilis mother, who was home with Henry, did not 
appear much concerned over the situation. She dismissed the matter 
by staring that he would feel better after Christmas vacation and 
would probably be eager to get back to school. 

Henry is quite careless about his appearance and usually pre- 
fers a faded gray coat, old corduroy trousers, and a shirt open at 
the neck. Ilis red hair is slightly curly and always seems in a defi- 
nitely rumpled condition. 

It appeared that Henry needed someone to help him, and an 
appointment was arranged with the counselor. Some of the notes 
which the counselor made during his first interview with Henry 
arc as follows: 

I.ikcs to read about the care and protection of animals. Often 
wishes he could equip a chemical laboratory of his own at home. 
Remarked: “I’d like to go into animal husbandry ^f I could get 
the training.” 

Stops occasionally at citv library on way home from school 
and reads 1‘opuliir Mechanics and books on wildlife and on the 
breeding of fine horses. Wants to travel, “just anywhere, but 
mainly to South America.” VI 'ants to go simply because “it would 
be educational.” “School just doesn’t get me anvv here; I’d criticize 
it, but I don’t know what to put in its place.” 

On social interests: Claims to prefer a few close friends but 
likes “most people.” Finds it difficult to make a few close friends 
in a new' school; worries somewhat because ‘‘the boys I’d like seem 
to be getting girl crazy. I don’t think I understand girls.” 

On recreation: As in earlier report, he mentions hiking and 
taking pictures as main choices. He has “a very ordinary camera,” 
but hopes to buy a good one soon if he can “earn some money at 
odd jobs.” 

Concerning siblings: Enjoys being with his older brother. 
Gets along well with his sisters except that “Margaret would be 
happier if I learned to dance and if I seemed more polite in society. 
It worries me some.” 

Regarding his parents: “Everything is fine, only I guess 
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Mother isn’t pleased with my schoolwork. Dad treats me fine — 
about like any boy’s dad would treat him.” • 

Preferences in school activities: Science experiments and ge- 
ography. Wants to know more about nature study. 

After explaining to Henry about the desirability of securing 
more information about him, the counselor arranged with the boy 
to take some tests. Here are some of the results: 

Differential Aptitude Test Verccntile 

Verbal Reasoning 50 

Numerical Ability 85 

Abstract Reasoning 93 

Space Relations 8'0 

Mechanical Reasoning 72 

Clerical — speed and accuracy 15 

Language Usage: 

Spelling . 4 

Sentence 8 

The counselor next gave Henry an achievement test: 

Iona Every -pupil Tests of Basic Skills Percentile 

Silent Reading Comprehension — total 5 

Reading Compi chension 2 

Vocabulary 10 

Work Study Skills — total . . 20 

Map reading 60 

Use of references 5 

Use of index 3 

Use of dictionary 3 

Graphing 80 

Basic Language Skills — total 5 

Punctuation 3 

Capitalization 5 

Usage H) 

Spelling 3 

Basic Arithmetic Skills — total . 60 

Fundamental knowledge 75 

Fundamental operations 50 

Problems 65 
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With this information available, the counselor arranged for 
remedial work in reading and language for Henry in an effort to 
make school a more meaningful experience for him. 


SUMMARY 

The construction of standardized tests in achievement and ap- 
titude and their wide use in schools and colleges as well as in indus- 
try have inaugurated a new era in guidance. This has been of great 
service in the improvement of teaching as well as in occupational 
choice and adjustment to the job. 

Standardized tests arc not intended to replace teacher-made 
tests since both have unique values. Standardized tests permit com- 
parisons from one class to another, from one place to another, and 
from one time to another. If we wish to study a student’s develop- 
ment, wc will find the results of standardized tests most useful. 

Achievement tests tell us what a student knows. Aptitude tests 
tell us his potential for learning more. While we separate these two 
kinds of tests for the purpose of discussion, they actually have much 
in common. A student’s achievement may tell us abouj his aptitude, 
and his aptitude is usually indicative of his achievement. One way 
of describing the relationship between these types of test is to re- 
member that achievement tests are apt to be concerned with a 
narrow — often school-centered — aspect of learning while aptitude 
tests arc more apt to deal with a broader — life-centered — aspect of 
learning. 

While the values of these tests have been shown, they do have 
limitations which should be kept in mind by all users. 


EXERCISES 

1. Wc do not have all the facts in the case of Henry, but we do 
know some things. You are asked, therefore, to indicate what you 
think of the following assumptions bv putting the appropriate letter 
after each of the statements listed below. 

Put a TP if you consider an assumption to be definitely warranted 
by the data. 

Put a T if you think an assumption seems tentatively supported; 
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the evidence is not conclusive, but it does, nevertheless, point in the 
direction of the assumption. . 

Put an 7 if you consider that there is insufficient evidence to justify 
an opinion one way or the other. 

Put a C if you think that an assumption is contradicted by the 
evidence. 

1. Home life unhappy 

2. Friction between parents and children 

3. Feeling of inferiority when compared with his older sister 

4. Feels lost in new school 

5. Concerned because he thinks his mother does not understand him 

6. Worried over his o\s n health 

7. Is rejected bv other boys of his age 

8. Desires more attention fsom girls of his age 

9. Physical immaturity interferes with his satisfactory social adjust- 
ment 

10. Requires more help in adjusting socially to his new school en\ iron- 

men t 

11. Lacks ability to do average eighth-grade work 

12. Is l:r/y 

H. Present school work is not “geared” ro his main interests 

14. Has more mental ability than is required to do the work of his 
present grade in school 

15. Fmotional instability is basic to his trouble 

2. Study the case of Henry and comment on the tests that were 
given him. Arc they adequate or inadequate for effective guidance? 
Could you suggest other types that would be helpful? What additional 
information about Henry would be helpful? 

3. Secure a copy of an achievement test in your teaching field. 
Examine the items, and, by reference to your own beliefs regarding 
what should be taught in your subject area, discuss the validity of the 
test. 




CHAPTER 5 


PERSONALITY ESTIMATES AND 
INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Although there arc many difficulties in resting achievement 
and aptitude, ‘testing” personality and interest is an even more 
complex task because of the indefiniteness of the concepts of “per- 
sonality” and “interest.” 

Estimates of the probability of success in any line of work 
must take into consideration factors other than the specific ability 
to perform the various kinds of operations required by the job. 
Skills and abilities will always be important, but it is becoming ap- 
parent that other factors profoundly affect success in occupational 
life, in school, in social life, and in the performance of our obliga- 
tions to society. Personal qualities and interests arc fully as impor- 
tant as intelligence and technical skills. 

MEANING OF PERSONALITY 

It is generally accepted that an individual's personality is that 
core element which makes him different from all other people, hut 
the nature and essence of that core element are a matter of dispute. 
Psychologists have not been able to agree on what constitutes per- 
sonality. There arc at least three somewhat different meanings in 
common use: (1) Personality is the combination of the physical 
and mental qualities, ideals, aspirations, ambitions, aptitudes, and 
interests that characterize a person. (2) Personality is the structure 
and pattern of the total behavior of the individual. (3) Personality 
is the social and psychological impact one makes on others. 
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Personality Means the Inner Sources of Behavior 

From the first point of view personality is something that an 
individual has within himself that causes him to act in certain ways. 
It is the “inner” sources of his behavior, the causes of his conduct. 
From this point of view motives, ideals, purposes, and goals are of 
supreme importance as sources of actual behavior. Such a definition 
leaves personality necessarily hidden and unknowable. While this 
concept may be useful to those desiring abstract theoretical expla- 
nations of behavior, it makes any real measurements impossible. 

Personality Means Characteristic Behavior 

From the second point of view “inner sources” arc not person- 
ality but important factors in determining future personality. They 
might be called “personality aptitudes.” Personality is how one 
behaves. This is the popular meaning of personality. We say that 
the glamorous actress has personality; the ineffective teacher lacks 
personality. The term “split personality” has something of the same 
basic meaning. We also say that someone docs not always shove his 
personality to others, bur, rather, his true personality is revealed 
only when conditions are favorable. He may seem to his business 
associates in the office to be cross, crabbed, and miserly, but when he 
leaves the office and gets home in the evening with his loved ones, 
he becomes genial, sympathetic, and generous. The advocates of 
this meaning arc more and more including in “behavior” elements 
that arc not visible to others, such as thoughts, plans, purposes, and 
even emotions. W hen these elements are included, there is little 
difference between this meaning of personality and the first one. 

Personality Means the Social Consequence of Behavior 

From the third poinr of view personality is thought of as one’s 
effect on others. This definition has some merit, but, strictly speak- 
ing, how another person reacts to you indicates his personality, not 
yours. Rut, you say, since it is I who cause him to react as he docs, 
it indirectly provides clues about my personality. It is, however, 
dangerous for anyone to infer his personality from the way another 
reacts unless he knows the kind of person the reactor is and unless 
it is the customary reaction of many people. It is easily possible 
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that ten people might react in ten different ways to exactly the 
same thing that one says or docs. 

It will be generally agreed that in some way the Great Stone 
Face in Hawthorne’s story was a very important factor in changing 
the wistful, undeveloped boy into the strong, self-reliant, influential 
man. From the first point of view regarding personality', it was the 
thoughts, ideals, and purposes that came to him when he gazed 
at the Stone Face which were his personality and which caused 
the change in his behavior. From rite second point of view, his per- 
sonality was constantly changing; that is, his behavior changed as 
he tried to make it correspond to his ideals and carry out his pur- 
poses. From the third point of view, the Great Stone Face, being a 
mere block of stone, could not be affected by the boy and there- 
fore had nothing to do with his personality, llis personality would 
appear in the reaction of members of his family or his friends and 
neighbors. In the story they thought of him as a dreamer, a queer 
fellow, possibly an idler. If we accept the third point of view, this 
was his personality. 

The first concept is more effective by far than cither of the 
others, for it makes personality a dynamic factor in development. It 
was not the negative reaction of his friends and neighbors nor the 
Stone Face itself that made him what he was as an adult; it was the 
ideals, purposes, and plans that came to him after observing the face, 
that is, something within himself, that made the change. No doubt 
hundreds of other boys of the same age looked again and again at 
the same Stone Face but had no such thoughts and ideals. The Great 
Stone Face was just an odd-shaped piece of stone to them. 

“A primrose on the river’s brim, a primrose was to him and 
nothing more.” This meaning of personality, and the method of 
discovering it, described by Longfellow, is in many respects simi- 
lar to various projective techniques for assessing personality. Each 
method presupposes that there is something within the person that 
causes him to react as lie does and that his reactions will reveal his 
personality. 

ESTIMATING PERSONALITY 

Whether personality is considered to be “characteristic be- 
havior” or the “inner sources” of such behavior, the only means of 
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estimating it is by observing how the individual behaves in differ- 
ent* situations, what he says, what he does, how he acts, that is, by 
his behavior. The instruments used for the appraisal of personality 
may be roughly divided into two classes, although some are quite 
interesting mixtures. One is the “atomistic” method, the other is 
called the “global” method. The atomistic method assumes that bits 
— atoms — of behavior may be added together to construct a total 
picture of personality. The global method believes that bits of be- 
havior have no meaning in themselves and that only the totality 
should be examined. 

The atomistic method seeks to get descriptions of an individ- 
ual’s behavior in all sorts of situations. Records of his behavior may 
be made by the individual himself or by others, such as his play- 
mates, his fellow students, fellow workers, or by parents, teachers, 
or guidance specialists. The behavior reported may be in social oc- 
casions or in situations organized especially for the purpose of dis- 
covering significant traits and characteristics. Autobiographies and 
anecdotal records are often helpful in revealing behavior and some- 
times indicate aspirations, attitudes, and beliefs unsuspected by 
others. Choices of leaders for homeroom, class, or school, for cap- 
tains ami managers of athletic teams arc also helpful. It is now com- 
mon practice for teachers to report characteristic behavior of stu- 
dents. Such estimates arc required in the application for admission 
to college and to other types of educational institutions. They are 
also used in the Army and Navy for indicating fitness for promo- 
tion and fitness for group participation. 

The global method seeks, often through projective devices, to 
assess the total personality. In this the individual is stimulated to 
project his personality into the test exercises which attempt to 
arouse responses that arc a projection of the “inner self,” of motives 
and personality traits that arc usually hidden, often unsuspected 
by the individual himself. This global assessment may then be used 
to explain and predict behavior. Psychologists subscribing to this 
point of view are more interested in the dynamics of the meaning of 
behavior than in the overt acts themselves. 

Scales Are Used in Estimating Personality 

The use of scales in this regard is based on the belief that those 
who know a student well — teachers, peers, parents — may be able 
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to contribute valuable information about his personality if they are 
helped to focus and systematize their observations and judgments. 
The forms used to guide observers who are estimating personality 
range from words or descriptions indicating desirable or undesir- 
able traits to definite weighted scales for various items. They vary 
from small cards with short lists of traits to long, involved lists cov- 
ering several pages and requiring extensive observation of the indi- 
vidual. T ypical of forms used in personality estimating arc the usual 
school report cards which include such items under the headings 
of “Character” or “Citizenship." The most common items are (1) 
cooperation, (2) initiative, (3) Reliability, (4) promptness, and (5) 
neatness or orderliness. Sometimes the items arc grouped under 
certain headings as “Social Attitudes” and “Work Attitudes,” or 
“Traits Affecting Behavior,” “Traits Affecting Learning,” and 
“Traits Affecting Social Efficiency.” In school reports the forms 
arc likely to be characterized by descriptions of the traits listed, 
three or five degrees for each raring, cumulative record:: in order 
to show growth or change, and the requirement that teachers re- 
cord only those trails that are very evident to them. 

A report that has been used rather widely is the Personality 
Record of the National Association of Secondary -school Principals. 
This record, which is reproduced in Form 1, explains itself for the 
most part. Seven general traits arc given and five spaces allotted 
for checking each trait; each of the five divisions or spaces is de- 
scribed by appropriate words or phrases. On the permanent record 
both the modal behavior and the variations in teacher rating are 
noted. This gives a much more complete and accurate picture than 
the modal rating alone, for it often shows variations in behavior 
with different teachers. 

The Behavior Description of the Reports and Records Com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Association is an elaborate 
and comprehensive folder including record forms for each teacher, 
a permanent cumulative folder for each pupil covering the grades 
7 to 12, and a manual of descriptions and directions for each teacher. 
The following headings of general types of behavior or traits arc 
included: (I) Responsibility', Dependability; (2) Creativeness and 
Imagination; (3) Influence; (4) Inquiring Mind; (5) Open-minded- 
ness; (6) Power and Habit of Analysis, the 1 Iabit of Reaching Con- 
clusions on the Basis of Valid Evidence; (7) Social Concern; (8) 
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FORM 2 Excerpt from Behavior Description of the Reports and 
Records Committee of the Progressive Education Association 
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Emotional Responsiveness; (9) Serious Purpose; (10) Social Ad- 
justability; (11) Work Habits; (12) Physical Energy; (13) Assur- 
ance; (14) Self-reliance; (15) Emotional Control. In order to show 
the general features of the blank, the heading and several complete 
items are given in Forms 2 and 3. 

FORM 3 Excerpt from Behavior Description of the Reports and 
Records Committee of the Progressive Education Association 

A markedly high (II) or low (L) degree of the following behavior eharaeterislies is 
shown by recordings in the appropriate spaces. No implication is assumed as to 
desirability or undesirability tor (he particular individual. Any qualifications or 
further comment should appear under General Comment. 


Physical Behavior in relation to 

Knergv vigor and endurance 

Assurance Ability to meet situa- 
tions and people 
easily 

Self- The habit of depending 

reliance on one’s self rather 

than on others 

Umotional Ability to retain poise 
Control and self-control 


Use II (high), U (usual for 
age), or L (low) to indi- 
cate the success this stu- 
dent has had in dealing 
with 

General Comment: The following space is to be used for specific instances of be- 
havior and for additional information t hat amplifies and synthesizes the description 
of the student. 

Problem Check Lists Are Used for Estimating Personality 

An important approach to the study of personality is the in- 
ventorying of the felt problems of students. Many teachers and 
counselors have made such lists and have found them very helpful 
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in providing the opportunity to prepare for meeting the needs sug- 
gested therein. There are problem check lists which arc available 
through commercial channels, and some sellouts have used them as 
aids in counseling or in surveying the concerns of the student body. 
For the second purpose they may be filled out anonymously. A 
problem check list or inventory consists basically of a list of prob- 
lems which research has suggested are common to a population of 
the age being studied. The student doing the inventory indicates 
which of these problems are bothering him. Although a student, 
for a variety of reasons, may not be willing to admit that a problem 
is concerning him, these check lists, if interpreted properly, furnish 
interesting and helpful data for counselors. They may reveal un- 
suspected problems and, in many cases, their hidden causes. 
Their grearcsr value is as a basis for a counseling interview. 

The conclusion regarding the personality of the individual 
based on information obtained from this type of inventory will de- 
pend upon the concept of personality held. If personality were 
considered to be characteristic behavior, all the responses would be 
carefully examined, and characteristic behavior would be inferred 
from this. The process would end there because the individual’s 
characteristic behavior is his personality. If personality were con- 
sidered to consist in his motives, attitudes, ideals, etc., the attempt 
would be to infer from his behavior what his ideals, attitudes, and 
motives would be, for th£y are his personality. 

All the preceding attempts to uncover the personality of indi- 
viduals approach the problem from what is called the atomistic 
point of view; that is, they attempt to find the elements that to- 
gether constitute personality. 

Projective Techniques Are Used for Estimating Personality 

In contrast to the previous measurement techniques, the global 
approach to the appraisal of personality attempts to study person- 
ality as a whole. This method is often called the “projective” tech- 
nique because the individual is stimulated to project his personality 
into the test exercises. The stimuli used in projective techniques 
attempt to arouse responses that are a projection of the “inner 
self” — of motives and personality traits that arc usually hidden and 
often even unsuspected by the individual himself. The subject 
may be asked to respond to a series of pictures, ink blots, or simi- 
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larly ambiguous stimuli. The interpretation of the responses re- 
quires a long period of training and should be done only by those 
who are specially qualified. Strictly speaking, every test may in- 
volve the projection of the self in some degree, but projectivcs 
rely more completely on the signs of the personality disclosed. 

Autobiography and Other School-centered Techniques 

Are Used for Estimating Personality 

The use of autobiographies for personality and interest esti- 
mates was quite common several years ago, but recently their use 
has fallen off considerably, although many counselors still consider 
them very valuable. One of the limitations of autobiographies lies 
in the possibility of unauthorized people reading them. Many stu- 
dents have a natural reluctance to reveal to others, especially adults, 
what they think and feel and what they really would like to be. This 
reluctance may be especially great if they suspect that the adult 
would disapprove of their goals or laugh at them. “A boy’s will is 
the wind’s will, and the thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughts.” 

In spite of these and other limitations the autobiography may 
have many values. It aids in the interpretation of facts obtained by 
objective methods and permits the client to participate actively in 
the counseling process and in the development of self-understand- 
ing. 1'he autobiography encourages the presentation of experi- 
ences too intimate to be revealed in a face-to-face situation by shy 
students. Most important for busy teachers, it is an easy method 
for recording information which might be imparted in an inter- 
view, bur which the teacher might not have time to record ac- 
curately. It is invaluable in developing the longitudinal histories 
that are needed to supplement our cross-sectional techniques. 
Finally, autobiographies can be obtained in groups with a mini- 
mum expenditure of the time of the counselor or teacher. This 
guidance technique has much to recommend it, but it suffers, of 
course, from the reticence which characterizes many adolescents 
in their dealings with adults. ■ 

Because of this reticence, reliable information about the 
thoughts and the feelings of youth is usually best secured indirectly. 
Some teachers use a character in literature or history as topics of 
themes and ask students to discuss what sort of man he was, what 
his purposes and ideals were, what he liked and disliked, and in 
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which respects was he a success and in which a failure. The student 
may reveal his own ideals and ambitions by what he finds in others. 
Another device used is to have students write themes on more per- 
sonal experiences and reactions such as their goals and fears, what 
they really want in life, or the person in the community whom they 
admire most. 

Sociomcrric devices which have been used in many schools 
with varying results are methods of determining friendship patterns 
and other social and psychological interaction in a group. These 
devices arc difficult to construct and often not easy to interpret. 
One fundamental requirement is that the responses of individuals 
be kept confidential by the teacher or counselor. Types of ques- 
tions like the following arc used: “Who would be your choice to 
take the leading part in the school play?” “Who would you like 
most to be your partner in the laboratory experiments?” “W hat 
boy or girl would you like to have sir next to you in school?” 
“Who do you think would make the best captain for next year’s 
football team?” “Who in your class seems to agree with every- 
thing that is proposed?” “Who always disagrees with what the 
majority wants?” The questions used should be those that are 
considered to be important by the group. 

Such devices are useful in determining which students would 

•T' 

be congenial as working companions for certain jobs. They are 
also helpful in finding the characteristics of individual students as 
determined both by their own responses and by the reaction of 
other students to them. Sociometric techniques have been verv 
useful in the Army and Navy in organizing groups of men in air- 
plane crews who are congenial when in close contact for many 
hours at a time. Anecdotal records also aid in disclosing personality 
because they give not only a definite description of the observed 
behavior bur also a statement of the conditions and circumstances 
surrounding it. They may also include suggestions by the observer 
regarding rhe cause of the behavior or the use to be made of the 
trait revealed. 

MEANING OF INTEREST 

Closely related in both purpose and method to the personality 
estimates just described are the various interest finders or inven- 
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tones now so extensively used. In fact, it is difficult to find any 
clear distinction between personality and interests because any 
adequate description of personality must include the interests of 
the individual — intellectual, physical, cultural, social, occupational, 
and recreational. Likewise, interests are closely related to apti- 
tudes. Interests are elements in the total personality and aptitude 
patterns. 

The term “interest” is rather loosely used in guidance, but it 
may be defined somewhat technically as a feeling of liking asso- 
ciated with a reaction, either actual or imagined, to a specific thing 
or situation. Since it is a feeling, it cannot be objectively measured 
or determined, for its presence or absence can he revealed only by 
the statement of the individual himself. Although there is no way 
by which this self-report can be completely validated, we can make 
estimates that arc, for practical purposes, very helpful. 

Interest May Be Extrinsic or Intrinsic 

Psychologists classify interests as “extrinsic" and “intrinsic.” 
Extrinsic interests are pleasurable emotions that are connected with 
the purpose or goal of an activity; intrinsic interests arc those con- 
nected with the activity itself. Extrinsic interests may involve the 
solution of a problem, the successful completion of a task, a victory 
over others, or money, praise, etc. An intrinsic interest, which is 
centered on the activity itself, is a more basic or real interest. In 
many cases it is difficult to determine whether an interest is extrin- 
sic or intrinsic. In playing golf intrinsic interests are involved in the 
pleasure of swinging the club, hitting the ball, walking in the fresh 
air, and talking with friends. Extrinsic interests are involved in hit- 
ting the ball where you want it to go, making a hole in one, making 
a score under 80, beating the other person, or winning money. 

Each type of interest has its value. An extrinsic interest pro- 
vides a constant incentive to continue an activity until the goal is 
reached even after pleasure in the activity itself is gone. This in- 
centive may continue to operate throughout one’s life. Competitive 
sports and nearly every other activity where competition is involved 
have extrinsic interest, but they also usually have intrinsic interest. 
One danger in connection with extrinsic interest is that the goal 
may be so artificial that, after it is reached, the interest is gone. 
Therefore worthwhile activities are better supported by intrinsic 
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interests because the pleasure continues even if the goal is not 
reached. With the different types of instruments used in the dis- 
covery of interests it is often impossible to determine whether the 
interest revealed is intrinsic or extrinsic. 

Successful Experiences May Develop Interests 

There is a common belief that ability and interest are closely 
related and that one who has high ability in some activity will have 
a high interest in it, while one who has low ability will have a low 
interest. Observation indicates, however, that this relationship is 
not always present. A man may perform some job in which he has 
little interest, but he docs it to make a living. On the other hand, 
one who has low ability in some activity may have a deep interest 
in it. The most important element in success is ability, not interest. 
Interest aers merely as a stimulant and does not ensure effectiveness 
of performance. 

ESTIMATING interest 

There arc three methods used in the attempt to discover the 
interests of people. The first method is to ask individuals what they 
like to do. This has some value, but answers to questions about in- 
terest may indicate only a very temporary interest, may come from 
the desire to please the ore who is asking the questions, or may be 
based on the belief that certain occupations are higher than others 
on the social scale. The second method is to analyze the activities 
that a person performs. Nearly all cumulative records have spaces 
for indicating the interests of students as suggested by their extra- 
curricular and out-of-school activities. The difficulty with this 
method is that what one is doing may not be what he would like 
to do but what he has to do to make a living. All acts are not free 
choices. When this method is used, it should be restricted to those 
activities that have been freely chosen by the individual himself. 
The third method of measuring interest is by the use of interest 
tests and inventories. There are many instruments now in use, and 
the great majority of them deal with occupational interests. 

Typical Instruments for Estimating Interests 

Nearly all these instruments use some form of self-report or 
questionnaire and cover a wide range of interests. They vary in 
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complexity, with the simplest merely giving a detailed list of occu- 
pations and asking the student to check those in which he is inter- 
ested. The more complex instruments involve the analysis of activi- 
ties common in different occupations and attempt to reveal the atti- 
tude of the student toward conditions surrounding various kinds of 
work. Regardless of their degree of complexity, they are all directed 
toward the location of occupational interests or preferences. Some 
attempt to determine interests in specific occupations or in the ac- 
tivities and conditions characteristic of occupations or of families 
of occupations. An example of this approach is the Kudcr Prefer- 
ence Record. Other instruments attempt to assess personality factors 
considered to be important in various occupations. An example of 
this type of instrument is Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank. 

Although the methods used in the various blanks are funda- 
mentally very similar, there arc certain important differences. Some 
restrict the questions to the liking or disliking for certain types of 
activity and to the interest or lack of interest in different occupa- 
tions; others include subjective estimates of degree of interest or 
ability, such as “How much do you like it? How good are you at 
it?” Still others attempt to find how much the individual knows 
about the occupation or activity. 

One of the most widely used of the interest inventories is 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, which measures the extent to 
which one’s interests arc like those of successful men in a given 
occupation. In addition to the page of general information about 
the individual, the inventory is divided into eight parts as follows: 
(1) Occupations, (2) Amusements, (3) School Subjects, (4) Ac- 
tivities, (5) Peculiarities of People, (6) Order of Preference of 
Activities, (7) Comparison of Interest between Two Items, (8) 
Rating of Present Abilities and Characteristics. 

The Kuder Preference Record is another widely used interest 
inventory in which the scores are based on answers to carefully 
worded questions indicating liking for various activities common 
in certain occupations. Occupations are grouped under nine gen- 
eral heads indicating areas of interest or preference: (1) Mechan- 
ical, (2) Computational, (3) Scientific, (4) Persuasive, (5) Artistic, 
(6) Literary, (7) Musical, (8) Social Service, (9) Clerical. The 
grouping of the occupations under the various heads is based upon 
the judgment of the author regarding the similarity of the activities 
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listed in the scale to the known duties of the worker. This blank is 
intended to serve as a means of making a systematic approach to 
the problem of selecting an occupation. The specific aims of the 
record are considered to be: 

1 . Pointing out vocations with which the student may not be 
familiar but which involve activities of the type for which the stu- 
dent expressed preference 

2. Checking on whether a person’s choice of an occupation is 
consistent with the type of thing he ordinarily prefers 

It is recommended that, after the individual’s profile has been 
obtained, the occupations that seem to be indicated by the profile 
be discussed with him. The areas that are particularly high may be 
noted, and occupations thus indicated may be selected for further 
investigation. The author emphasizes the fact that the scores on the 
record should not be taken as evidence of ability. Evidence of abil- 
ity must be obtained from other sources. 

Limitations of Interest Inventories 

Interest inventories have proved to be valuable instruments in 
locating general and special interests of secondary-school students, 
but they should be used with a clear understanding of their limita- 
tions as well as their values. Among the limitations arc the follow- 
ing: 

1. It is not possible to determine the accuracy of the statements 
made by the individual reporting his interests. Apparently the truth 
of the statements varies with the form of the question. 

2. Although Strong has found patterns of interest that dis- 
tinguish men from women and those engaged in certain occupa- 
tions from those in other occupations and from “Mr. Average 
Man,” there is considerable overlapping among the interests of 
these groups; therefore we cannot be certain that a given pattern is 
necessarily characteristic of a given occupation. 

3. The interest of the adult worker in his activities may have 
been attained after he secured the job; he may not have had this 
interest when he was in school. 

4. Meaningful interests of high-school students are, naturally, 
confined to those activities in which they have had experience actu- 
ally or vicariously. Since one of our tasks is to broaden and create 
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interests, the interest of a student at a given time may not be indica- 
tive of what occupation he should choose. 

5. Interests are not to be confused with abilities. A person may 
have an interest, superficial or deep, in some activity for which he 
has little ability. The converse is also true. Present interest does not 
necessarily predict success in the occupation. 

6. Interests of high-school students may not be sufficiently 
permanent to warrant using them even as general indicators of oc- 
cupational selection. 

7. No satisfactory method has been developed for grouping 
occupations into “families” which represent similar activities. Rad- 
ically different occupations may involve the same or similar activi- 
ties. The important clement in an occupation is often not merely the 
activity itself but the pattern of duties and responsibilities involved 
in that occupation. 

8. The families, or patterns of interests, as found by Strong 
are not necessarily related to success in the occupation. They are 
the interests of those engaged in the occupation, but we do not 
know whether these interests are necessary for success in the occu- 
pation. 

Values of Interest Inventories 

Such inventories have value in that they require the pupil to 
review and analyze his interests and to find those occupations about 
which he knows very little and which he should investigate more 
fully. 

The interests, the likes, and the dislikes revealed by these blanks 
are, in most cases, real present interests and as such have a great 
deal of value even though they are often not safe guides for the 
future choice of an occupation. These interests should be utilized 
by teachers and counselors as a means of widening and enriching 
the knowledge of the pupil and developing in him an understand- 
ing and appreciation of different types of occupational life. 

Counselors who use the results of these interest inventories find 
that they are especially helpful as an introduction to the interview 
itself. The interest inventory helps the counselor understand the 
student and permits the counseling to start with a relatively non- 
threatening topic — the interests of the student. 
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'USE OF PERSONALITY AND INTEREST IN GUIDANCE: 

THE CASE OF PEG 

Personality and interest estimates prove their value only in 
specific guidance situations. Let us look at a girl, and as we study 
her case, we can consider whether personality tests or interest in- 
ventories would have been helpful to teachers attempting to work 
with Peg, to Peg herself, or to the counselor gathering information 
about Peg. 

Peg's Background 

Peg is a high-school junior who was adopted by a teacher. She 
is a fine example for study of “background versus heredity.” Peg 
and her twin sister were adopted at the age of four months by a 
childless couple who gave them every advantage. Their mother, 
who died several days after their birth, had fourteen children. At 
five, their Foster father died, and at that time their foster mother 
revealed to them that they were adopted. (Peg feels proud and for- 
tunate to have been selected.) 

The foster mother has acknowledged that the “balance wheel” 

of the family was removed with the death of her husband. She has 

been overambitious for her girls scholastically and feels that they 

have let her down. The girls know that they have fallen below 

their mother’s expectations, and their attitude is a combination of 

shame and resentment. This summer the girls met members of their 

own family for the first time and learned that their real father, who 
* 

is exceedingly poor, is rearing another family and drinks heavily. 
He was proud of his daughters when he met them. None of the rest 
of the family has turned out well. One brother is now AVVOL 
from the Army. One of the sisters has had three illegitimate chil- 
dren. Peg feels fortunate to have escaped this sordid background. 

Peg and her foster mother get along very well, and Peg seems 
very fond of her; but she does not live amicably with her sister, and 
they were finally given separate rooms. Peg’s sister was recently 
dismissed from a privare school and is now employed as a clerk. 
Peg, however, is eager to complete high school. Peg sings in the 
church choir, plays the piano quite well, enjoys movies and reading. 
She apparently has few or no dates. 
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Personality and Interest Data 

e 

After an interview with Peg the counselor made the following 
notes: 


Present subjects: Spanish — A, U.S. history — C, home art — C, 
chemistry — C, physical education — B. Regular attendance and no 
tardy marks. Favorite subjects: English, history, music. Least- 
liked subjects: math, chemistry. Member of the Dramatic Club. 
Hobbies: knitting, movies, reading. Belongs to: church choir. Job’s 
Daughters, Tri Hi-Y. Reading: fiction. Magazines: largely movie 
magazines. Peg expresses an interest in music and drama. Employ- 
ment experience: store clerk and beauty-shop helper. She likes the 
beauty-shop work best because “it is interesting. You meet an aw- 
ful lot of nice people.” 

Additional information about Peg conics from a list of occupa- 
tions which she made for a report in one of her classes: 


Occit (uit ion 
Nursing 
Dramatics 
Make-up artist 

Singer 
VV rite 


Rat so ii for Interest 

It is a wonderful opportunity to help people. 

I love to act. 

It is a wonderful wav to meet various kinds of 
people. 

I’d love to be able to sing well. 

Ed love to write. 


Her present vocational choice is nursing. She made this deci- 
sion about five years ago. Peg feels very certain that this is the career 
that she would want to follow, bur adds that within a ten-year 
period she would like to be the mother of two children. She is espe- 
cially interested in social-service work, and secondly, in occupa- 
tions requiring special artistic abilities. On an adjective check list 
Peg characterized herself as being friendly, patient, stubborn, self- 
confident, quick-tempered, and cheerful. She also listed herself as 
being nervous and given to headaches but with no physical disabili- 
ties. 


Outlook for Peg 

Peg has read many books about nursing and is very interested 
in it. Her interest was first aroused when she was a patient herself 
several years ago. Her mother wants Peg to be a teacher or a hair- 
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dresser. She does not believe that Peg has the stamina to see a nurs- 
ingcourse through to the end. 

Peg has found out that she can be admitted on her present 
grades into a hospital in which she is interested and appears to be 
well acquainted with the rigorous life of a nurse. 

The school adviser feels that Peg has a good chance of making 
a success of nursing. Peg has raised some questions, however, which 
suggest that her mind may not be completely made up. She wonders 
if her personality is one that would help or hinder her as a nurse. 
She has heard that some nursing supervisors and doctors are hard 
to work for and that a nurse has many bosses. Furthermore, she 
wonders if her interest in nursing would sustain her during the long 
and rigorous training. 

As a school counselor, what are some things you could do to 
help Peg assess her personality and interests in a way that would 
help her decide if nursing would be a satisfactory goal for her? 

SUMMARY 

To most people personality means individuality — what makes 
an individual. Beyond this, there is little agreement tfti what consti- 
tutes personality, but there arc three different meanings in common 
use. 

1. Personality is the combination of all the physical, mental, 
and social traits, qualities, ambitions, aptitudes, and interests that 
characterize the individual. 

2. Personality is the structure and pattern of the total behavior 
of the individual. 

3. Personality is how the individual affects others. 

The most common method used in assessing personality is ob- 
servation by teachers, counselors, and fellow students. Similar 
methods and instruments are used in assessing the interests of stu- 
dents. 

Most cumulative school records will have a section dealing with 
observed characteristics, and teachers may here record their obser- 
vations and judgments about students. Similar observations are also 
used in business and industry in connection with the selection of 
workers and with promotion. This method may be called “atomis- 
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tic” since it focuses on specific traits and, on the basis of the com- 
bination of these traits, some conclusion is reached regarding the 
personality of the student. Contrary to this is the global method 
that attempts to study the personality as a whole. Although neither 
method is completely satisfactory in describing the personality of 
individuals, they may be the basis for the development of instru- 
ments which would be useful in the hands of well trained and sym- 
pathetic counselors. 

Interests are very important both for vocational choice and for 
useful and satisfying participation in the activities of the home and 
the community. With wise guidance, school life and community 
activities can be very effective tools in the development of interests 
that will lead to realistic occupational choices and satisfying life ad- 
justments. 


EXERCISES 

1. One commonly used interest inventory classifies 'interest into 
six fields — personal-social, natural, business, mechanical, the arts, the 
sciences. From what you know about Peg, what two fields do you think 
would be her strongest interests? Why? 

2. One commonly used personality measurement purports to de- 
scribe the level of adjustment in four areas- home, health, social, emo- 
tional. How would you characterize Peg's adjustment in each of these 
areas? Why? 

3. Read a research article making use of a personality resr or an 
interest inventory, and be prepared to report to flic class on the study. 
(Such articles arc most apt to be found in The Personnel end Guidance 
Journal, Educational and Psychological Measurement. Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, or Journal of Educational Research.) 




CHAPTER 6 


SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The effectiveness of the guidance program is dependent upon 
a comprehensive and smoothly functioning system of records and 
reports. In gathering information essential for proper guidance, it 
will be necessary to make much use of records and reports. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the success of the information-gathering 
service— and, by extension, the success of the guidance program— 
is dependent upon an effectively carried out record-keeping plan. 

Making records and keeping them up to date are probably the 
most tedious and uninteresting duties of teachers and counselors. 
The time spent in making these records often seems so fruitless to 
teachers in comparison with the time devoted to their basic func- 
tion of helping children. In many schools record keeping actually 
does seriously interfere with these duties because so many detailed 
reports are required that the time necessary for preparation for 
teaching and counseling is insufficient. This “mania” for records 
and written reports seems to have swept the country and is clearly 
evident in government services and in business and industry. “Re- 
portiris” is a disease that is universal and highly contagious. Nearly 
everyone regards it as a nuisance, but no one does anything about 
it. How ever, records are essential to the improvement of teaching 
and counseling, and they cannot be eliminated; but their preparation 
should be as efficient and effective as possible with a minimum of 
detailed writing. 

Although every member of the school staff is responsible for 
keeping records relating to his special responsibility, those kept by 
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the teachers arc the most important for they deal primarily with the 
students themselves in their learning activities. Teachers’ records 
are the basis for promotion and for remedial work. Some of these 
records are personal and private, important only to the teacher him- 
self and never appearing on the cumulative record. Others form the 
basis for items in the permanent school records which are open to 
various staff members. Among the most important teachers’ records 
are those of daily attendance, lesson assignments, achievement of 
objectives attained by the class as a whole and by individual stu- 
dents, individuals needing special help, and notes regarding the 
progress, needs, attitudes, and interest^ of pupils. Some of these rec- 
ords may be symbols known only to the teacher and, with other 
items of a temporary nature, may well be kept in a notebook that 
is his private property. Nevertheless they often form the basis for 
estimates made by the teacher, and these are essential for effective 
guidance. 

THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 

The great importance of adequate records can ^esr be under- 
stood when we realize that such records constitute the only sys- 
tematic, detailed history in existence of individuals from the time 
they enter school at the age of five to the time when they graduate 
from high school at eighteen. This is the formative period of their 
lives; character is shaped, and the trend of their development oc- 
cupationally, socially, and morally is largely determined during this 
time. Records are history and do not, in themselves, contribute to 
the development of the individual; however, they do provide data 
that reveal the special needs of students as they progress through 
adolescence. They also provide a means of understanding students 
and their growth and development. They are useful in planning 
more effective instruction and in selecting and organizing educa- 
tional procedures and facilities. 

Importance of the Cumulative Record 

Teachers in secondary schools and in departmentalized ele- 
mentary schools sec only a segment of each pupil. They know him 
chiefly as a student in English, mathematics, or science, but not as 
an individual. Each teacher may meet 125 different students for a 
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forty-minute period every day for one semester and then meet en- 
tirely different students the next semester. As recorded, the marks 
given by teachers constitute only isolated bits of information and, 
by themselves, do not provide an adequate basis for understanding 
the individual student. 

A cumulative record is a permanent record of a student which 
is kept up to date by the school; it is his educational history with 
information about his school achievement, attendance, health, test 
scores, and similar pertinent data. Usually the cumulative record 
will be kept together in a folder or envelope especially designed for 
this purpose. The term cumulative record is often used interchange- 
ably for the data alone and for the form on which the data are 
written. This record, being a continuous report of each student by 
different teachers, provides the only basis for a real understanding 
of the growth of the individual — physically, socially, intellectually, 
and emotionally. It is also the basis for reports to parents, to schools 
and colleges, and to prospective employers. The data recorded in 
the cumulative record are a very small part of the records kept in 
the school and include only items that arc considered to be of per- 
manent value to the school or to the individual pupil. The informa- 
tion in the record is copied and condensed from many special re- 
ports made by various members of the school staff. 

Principles to Be Used in Building Cumulative Records 

There are certain basic principles which should be used when 
making up cumulative records. Cumulative records serve as the 
core of the guidance program. They arc essential for the proper 
functioning and improvement of both instruction and administra- 
tion. Because the record will be continuous over the entire history 
of the student, it should be simple and well organized, containing 
only data which are pertinent, reliable, and valid. In setting up a 
system of cumulative records, careful advance planning will assure 
that the record is in harmony with the nature and purpose of the 
school and has uniformity throughout the local school district with 
a minimum of repetition of information. To accomplish this de- 
sired uniformity a manual of directions may be needed. Because 
the record is frequently used as a basis for reports to parents, em- 
ployers, and colleges, it should be organized with this function in 
mind, perhaps by cooperative planning of those who will be work- 
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ing with it. The less clerical time and ability needed to keep the 
record up to date, the better. Because it is primarily designed to 
help teachers understand children and thus is a basis for improving 
teaching, the cumulative record will need to be housed in a place 
where it will be easily accessible to teachers. Finally, a degree of 
control will have to be exercised over some or all of the information 
in the records because of their confidential nature. 

Confidential Information and Record Keeping 

Confidential data about students which, in the opinion of the 
counselor, should not be kept routinely in the cumulative folder 
for use by all staff members should be kept in a separate confiden- 
tial file. Some interview notes, special test results, confidential in- 
formation about home and family problems, and certain other clin- 
ical data may have meaning only to the counselor and should be 
shared by him with other personnel only where, in his judgment, 
the best interests of the student are served. People to whom such 
data may be given might include the parent or guardian of the 
pupil or a person designated in writing by his parent or guardian. 
Certain data might be released to an officer or employee of a school 
the pupil attends, has attended, or intends to enroll, or a govern- 
ment official seeking information in the course of his duties. Still 
other kinds of confidential information might properly be given 
to a public or private guidance or welfare agency of which the 
pupil is a client or to an employer or potential employer. 

If a school keeps too much information confidential, however, 
teachers will not know the student’s situation and will not grow 
in their ability to evaluate and incorporate such data into their 
judgments. On the other hand, if the school docs nor exercise some 
precautions regarding the release of information, the interests of the 
pupil may be damaged by gossiping or moralizing teachers. A bal- 
anced, fair policy on confidential data is as desirable as it is difficult 
to develop. 

Typical Cumulative Record 

Cumulative records are sometimes developed by the local dis- 
tricts, sometimes more or less standardized throughout a state, and 
sometimes distributed nationally by professional organizations or 
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commercial sources. Typically, a record contains identification 
data, often including a photograph; courses taken and marks’, in- 
cluding the satisfaction of local or state graduation requirements; 
psychometric data; information about the family, including mem- 
bership, employment, and language used; and teacher judgments 
and comments about such matters as interests, accomplishments, 
maturity, and vocational plans. When maintained properly for sev- 
eral years, such a record gives a longitudinal and developmental 
picture of the student. It changes him from a unit in a class of thirty 
to an individual. 

Form 1, in this chapter, shows a cumulative record widely 
used in the state of Michigan. Its organization and coverage arc 
typical of most such records. Properly maintained and used, a rec- 
ord such as this one makes possible some individualization of in- 
struction by providing the teacher with the information he needs 
about each child. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

It would be a mistake to assume that all the useful information 
about a student comes from the vital records in the cumulative 
folder, class recitations, and tests and examinations. The daily ob- 
servations of other teachers arc often very revealing but arc too fre- 
quently forgotten or overlooked by the teacher in the rush of his 
daily work and overcrowded classes. A student who meets a teacher 
forty-five minutes a day, five days a week, for four or five months 
is almost certain to be involved in some very significant incidents 
during this association. In order to provide some means of capital- 
izing on such experiences, the anecdotal report was devised. It may 
be defined as an “on-the-spot” description of some incident, episode, 
or occurrence that is observed and recorded as being of possible 
significance. When these reports arc gathered together, they arc 
known as an anecdotal record. 

In practice the distinction between report and record is not 
always observed, and the two terms tend to be used interchange- 
ably. The report itself, however, should be a clear, precise state- 
ment of what happened and of the circumstances surrounding the 
incident and should avoid any projection of the observer’s person- 
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aJiry. Anecdotal records, on the other hand, may consist only of a 
description of the incident or may include an interpretation of the 
observed behavior and a recommendation for action. Such records 
are often properly listed under “personality records” because these 
observations of behavior arc important in revealing the personality. 
The description of the behavior is the most important part of the 
record, and some authorities say that the interpretations and recom- 
mendations should be made only by qualified experts in psychology, 
not by teachers. 

Types of Anecdotal Records 

As indicated above, there arc various types of anecdotal rec- 
ords which are in general use. The first type contains only an ob- 
jective description of behavior with no comment or interpretation. 
The second has a description of behavior and some comment or 
interpretation. The third type has a description of behavior with 
comments and interpretation and a statement of treatment. And, 
finally, a fourth type may contain a description of behavior with 
comment, interpretation, and recommendations for desirable future 
treatment. 

An example of the first type is as follows: “When Henry came 
to class this morning, he seemed very tired and just slouched into 
his scat. 1 1c rook no part in class discussion and seemed to have no 
interest in what was being discussed. This was very unusual, for he 
has always been eager to participate and often monopolizes the dis- 
cussion time.” 

An example of the second type is as follows: “Mary came to 
me before class today to say that she had written to the state depart- 
ment of agriculture concerning their bulletin on mammals. She had 
just had a reply stating that they had none on hand but would send 
them as soon as they were available. Mary has shown a real interest 
in biology since she studied the subject of birds. She is reporting her 
own observations to me and looking up outside material.” 

The following is an example of the third type: “I have found 
Edward day after day in the library reading magazines, yet he 
never has time to correct errors in his papers or to work carefully 
on his English assignments. He likes to read but not to work on his 
school work. I have taken library privileges from Edward until he 
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brings his work up to a satisfactory level. The librarian has agreed 
not to admit him to the library during his free periods.” 

The following is an interesting example of the fourth type: 
“John has dropped off to sleep in class three times this week, lie 
is so obviously conscientious about his work and so helpful and 
cooperative that 1 wonder whether he is ill or spending too much 
time on athletics. Someone should inquire more dcfinirelv into his 
ease and find what is the real cause of his unusual behavior.” 

Values of Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal reports dealing with the same student but made 
by several different teachers are very valuable, for they indicate 
whether the behavior described by one teacher is characteristic or 
caused by a reaction to the teacher himself. Anecdotes by one 
teacher about the same pupil over an extended period of time arc 
also important for showing growth and change. 

Many schools find it helpful to distribute to teachers and coun- 
selors cards prepared especially for such records. Headings for the 
name of the student and the observer, time of day, and description 
of the incident and the circumstances surrounding it arc typed on 
the cards for the convenience of the teachers. 

Some schools arc experimenting with reports by students of 
their fellow students. This plan has definite dangers as well as pos- 
sible values, for, although fellow students often have more accurate 
understanding of other students than do teachers, the plan may en- 
gender jealousy and tattling. Whenever this practice is used, there 
should be very definite supervision. In some schools all rhese records 
arc placed in the hands of the counselor and are not open to every 
teacher. 

In summary, anecdotal records provide a variety of descrip- 
tions concerning the unconstrained behavior of pupils in diverse 
situations and thus contribute to an understanding of the core or 
basic personality pattern of yach individual and of the changes in 
patterns. Properly used, they substitute specific descriptions of per- 
sonality for vague generalizations and direct the attention of teach- 
ers away from subject matter and class groups and toward individ- 
ual pupils. They stimulate teachers to use cumulative records and 
to contribute to them. The counselor secures information which 
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he needs for conferences with individual students. The personal re- 
lationship between pupil and counselor is improved by these rec- 
ords, for they show the pupil that the counselor is acquainted with 
his problems and also point out the need for better work and study 
habits as well as growth in these respects. An appropriate summary 
of anecdotes is valuable if it is sent with a pupil when he goes to 
another school. Finally, a collection of anecdotal records may pro- 
vide the necessary validation of various evaluative instruments. 

Principles to Be Used in Preparing Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal records should not be considered as substitutes for 
other records but as supplements to them. The form, which should 
be short and informal, should provide space for all pertinent infor- 
mation, especially the objective descriptions of behavior separated 
from the subjective comments and interpretations. Reports are of 
most value when they deal with significant episodes showing a 
marked deviation from the normal behavior of the individual or 

m 

his group/ An attempt should be made to secure anecdotes about 
all types of students and not just those who arc disciplinary prob- 
lems. Because people behave differently in different settings, anec- 
dotes should go beyond the classroom and the scfiool to include 
any significant behavior wherever it is observed. Any behavior that 
will help in understanding a student should be noted whether it is 
favorable, unfavorable, or neutral. The anecdote should be written 
as soon after the incident occurred as possible to prevent distortions 
caused by memory lapses. There should be no requirement for 
teachers to prepare a definite number of anecdotes for any given 
length of time because such a requirement often results in inferior 
records, since incidents worthy of recording do not happen at any 
given time. 

Conclusions drawn from the anecdotal records are often writ- 
ten in the permanent record, but the report itself should not be a 
part of the cumulative record but should be placed in a separate 
folder included in the record. The writing of anecdotal reports is 
a skill which needs developing, and teachers need in-service train- 
ing in making and using such records. Staff members who arc ex- 
pected to write anecdotal records should have a period of instruc- 
tion under an experienced person who would help them to under- 
stand the purpose of the records and to make proper use of them. 
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REPORTS TO PARENTS 

Reports to parents are often considered to be a “necessary 
evil” and are frequently unsatisfactory to parents and to the gen- 
eral public. With greater public concern for the progress of educa- 
tion, we may expect a continued desire on the part of the parents 
to know how the schools are functioning. Schools, therefore, will 
need to face the criticism of their previous reporting methods and 
strive ro improve them. 

Difficulty of Communication between School and Parent 

A recent newspaper editorial in one of our large cities stated 
what it considered to be some of the basic problems and inadequa- 
cies of the usual systems of school reports. The board of education 
in this city had just announced that extensive changes were being 
made in the systems of records and reports. After wishing the au- 
thorities well in their efforts, the editorial continued: 

This is a subject that is doomed to perpetual controversy. 
For there will always be some parents, perhaps many, who do not 
understand the cards, or who do not like the reports, or both. And 
there will always be some teachers, perhaps many, unqualified to 
produce an understandable report. 

At the very least, however, the local study 7 should turn public 
attention to the reporting system, and this is all to the good. For 
example, even its announcement should give parents and teachers 
cause to reflect on the basic purpose of the cards. They arc, as their 
name implies, “reports” from the teacher to the parent, from the 
school to the home, on the school performance of the child. Prac- 
tically all parental complaint about the grading system — and there 
can be no doubt that it is widespread — can be boiled down ro this: 
the parent cannot tell from the report card how his child is doing 
in his school work. In short, the report has failed in its primary 7 
purpose. 

Chief target of such complaints is the card that seeks to ad- 
vise the parent of his child’s scholastic accomplishments, not in 
relation to other students, but in relation to the student’s own 
ability. The catch here is that few teachers are actually qualified 
to judge accurately the ability 7 of even one or two pupils, let alone 
each of the members of a class of thirty or more. 
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To put his faith in the reporting system now in general use 
• in elementary schools, the parent must first have faith in the teach- 
er’s qualifications to judge his child’s potential ability. That is ask- 
ing a lot. 

It is the theory of the promoters of this system that the old- 
style method of grading a pupil in relation to specific standards of 
accomplishment, and in competition with his fellow pupils, is likely 
to have an undesirable effect on children in their formative years. 
T he bright child may find that he can coast and still get good 
grades. The dull pupil or the slow starter may become discouraged. 
Everyone agrees, however, that eventually the pupil must emerge 
into the harsh world of competition, where his accomplishment 
will be stacked up against that of others, not against what some 
teacher thinks he is capable of doing. But when does this conic? 
In the first grade, the fourth, the seventh, the high school? Opin- 
ions, to understate the case, differ. 

Nearly every parent can sympathize with the point of view 
expressed" in this editorial. It is extremely difficult to solve the prob- 
lem of satisfactory communication with parents. There can he no 
question of the inherent right of the parents to know how their 
children are getting along in school and of the desire of the school 
to give this information in such a way that the parents can under- 
stand it. Teachers know that the efficiency of the school depends 
in large measure on the helpful cooperation of the parents, but this 
is hard to get. In some cases such parental cooperation interferes 
with the efforts of the school. Even when most parents have gone 
to schools much like the one to which their children arc going, they 
often have forgotten their own experience, or the schools have 
changed so much that the parents are quite ignorant of present 
conditions and methods. 

Most of our schools arc very conscious of this need for help- 
ful cooperation between school and home but have not yet devised 
effective methods to secure it. Practically all schools send cards to 
the home on which arc indicated students’ grades in different sub- 
jects, often with some notation regarding the general character of 
his progress and his behavior. But as the writer of the above edito- 
rial indicates, the parent does not understand what the notations 
on rhe report card mean. A mark of A or D, of 90 or 60, means 
very little, for in some cases it indicates his achievement relative 
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to his ability and gives little information regarding his actual 
achievement. This condition shows clearly the need for more ef- 
fective communication between school and home. 

Typical Reports to Parents 

Many schools send brief letters to parents which describe in 
simple terms how the student is getting along in school — his grades, 
his attitudes, his study habits, and his progress. The two blanks used 
in the Radnor schools, reproduced here as Forms 2 and 3, arc good 

FORM 2 Sample Report Regarding Class Failure 

Radnor High School 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 

Date 


Dear , 

We wish to bring to your attention the following concerning the scholastic 

achievement of 

He, she failed to receive credit in (subject) . .... 

It is recommended that he, she: 

1. Do work over the summer, according to the direction of the teacher, and 

submit it to him before September, 

An examination may be necessary. 

2. Repeat the subject, 

or 

Discontinue the subject and make an acceptable substitute for the erod'd lost. 

3. Earn the credit for the subject in an approved summer school. 

4. Tutor in the subject during the summer (a minimum of hours is 

necessary) with an approved tutor and take our re-exa mi nation before 
September, 

We are especially desirous that this decision receive your careful consideration 
and thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

(Guidance Counselor, Upper School 
Guidance Counselor, Middle School 


examples of information blanks that give meaningful descriptions 
of personal characteristics, study habits, and school progress. They 
lay the foundation for effective conferences between parents and 
teachers. The special report sent at or near the end of a term (Form 
2) gives suggestions on several ways in which the student might 
make up the deficit and obtain credit for the work in which he had 
failed. 
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FORM 3 Excerpt from 



RECORD OF 

ATTENDANCE Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Juno 
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Sample Report Card 


Name: 

INTERPRETATION OF MARKS 

“A” — excellent work ‘‘1)” below average work, barely 

“B ,? good \s T ork passing 

“0”— average work *'¥" little or no progress, failing 

Students who do not earn an average of “B” or better in grades 9- 12 will ex- 
perience difficulty in securing entrance to college. 

PUPIL’S PIUK .HESS 



Marks in Radnor High School are cumulative: that is, the last mark recorded 
indicates the quality of work done from the beginning of the year to the present. 

TEACHER ’S COM M ENTS 
First Quarter 

Second Quarter 

Third Quarter 


Fourth Quarter 
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Trends in Reporting to Parents 

The two major problems in any reporting system are making 
the report useful and meaningful to parents, to students, and to the 
school itself and at the same time making it as simple as possible in 
order to reduce the amount of work required of teachers and the 
clerical staff. Many school systems are experimenting with various 
types of systems to solve these problems. A procedure that is being 
used in the Washington High School at Massillon, Ohio, looks 
promising. This school is using a new punch-card style of report 
card developed by the Royal McBee Corporation. Application of 
the new reporting system to punched cards not only reduces over- 
all clerical work from the previous grade-card requirements but 
also assigns the bulk of this work to office secretaries, thus leaving 
teachers with more time for their actual teaching duties. 

Office secretaries type and punch sets of cards for each student 
so that they contain all necessary information. After the typing and 
punching arc completed, the sets are key-sorted alphabetically by 
grades, subjects, teachers, and class periods. Teachers receive their 
cards arranged alphabetically by classes. Each teacher then marks 
the subject grade and records all class absences. Space is also pro- 
vided for comments and citizenship ratings. 

The marks arc recorded on all parts of the grade-report set by 
means of a wax spot on the back of each card. The copy used for 
the last reporting period, of course, contains the complete record 
for the year. After teachers have recorded their marks and com- 
ments, the sets arc returned to the office secretaries who arrange 
them alphabetically by grade level. Each student’s sets arc gathered 
together by key sorting. 

One copy is mailed to the student’s home. Another copy re- 
mains in the principal’s office after the school term has ended. All 
records except personal comments can be obtained from the card, 
and valuable research studies can be made on grade distribution by 
teachers and subjects and by attendance, tardiness, and citizenship 
ratings. After all records have been recorded and research studies 
conducted, each student’s kev-sorted punched cards arc placed with 
other guidance material in his counselor’s files. 

This promising trend toward mechanization of record keeping 
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and reporting may do much to improve school-home communica- 
tion and consequent cooperation. Only by freeing the teacher* for 
professional work can his talents be best used. The schools need to 
follow the lead of industry in assigning clerical work to clerks and 
machine operators, reserving professional work for professionals. 

SUMMARY 

School records are one of the most essential elements in guid- 
ance and, at the same time, one of the most troublesome. At their 
best, they contain the most extensive and valuable history of each 
student from the kindergarten through the high school as well as 
information about parents and home conditions. There arc no simi- 
lar records in any other part of our social system. They are a run- 
ning account of a child’s growth and development from infancy 
to adulthood. They contain records of physical growth, of health 
and sickness, of mental and social developments, of special weak- 
nesses and strengths, of problems, of hopes for the future, and often 
experiences after graduation from high school. 

Much clerical work is involved in keeping these records ac- 
curate and up to date. Therefore, unless ample clerical assistance 
is provided, record keeping may interfere with teaching itself, thus 
posing an even greater problem. Much study has been given to the 
development of concise, well-organized cumulative folders which 
arc invaluable for effective teaching and guidance. 

In addition to the cumulative record, anecdotal records may 
be used to describe instances of significant behavior from time to 
time. These records are usually kept on separate loose-leaf sheers 
slipped into the folder. In some cumulative folders, there is a place 
for recording judgments or estimates by the teacher which are often 
very revealing. 

It is difficult to report to parents in such a way as to promote 
cooperation between the home and the school in the education of 
the student. Considerable progress is being made through parent- 
teacher associations and through conferences between teachers and 
parents held in the home and in the school. Finally, mechanization 
and job simplification may relieve teachers of the onerous clerical 
chores associated with record keeping and reporting. 
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' EXERCISES 

1. Write five anecdotal reports of the kind that you think would 
help someone understand the student who is the subject of the report. 
Be prepared to discuss them in class. 

2. Should all the information about an individual student be ac- 
cessible to all teachers? To parents? If not, what types of information 
should not be given to all teachers? To parents? Give your reasons. 

3. Secure a report card and/or cumulative record to serve as a 
basis for a group discussion of the values and limitations of these two 
forms. 



PART IV 

SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
ORGANIZATION 




CHAPTER 7 


GUIDANCE IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Anna R. Meeks* 


The growth of the elementary school from the days of the 
simple colonial-dame school, devoted to ABC’s and the primer, to 
the modern school, which strives for the best total development of 
each individual pupil, has been nurtured under the American demo- 
cratic goal of adequate standards of health and decency for all. Over 
the years the elementary school has modified its organization to 
meet changing demands, but essentially it has been organized to 
meet the needs of childhood, looking toward the future develop- 
ment of the adolescent in the secondary school. 

The number of years of elementary schooling varies over the 
nation. The most generally used organization includes the years 
devoted to kindergarten and grades 1 to 6. Some schools provide 
prekindergarten experience and others include grades 7 and 8. The 
elementary school is essentially designed for middle childhood, with 
some overlap into early and later childhood. Strictly speaking, it 
completes its function for most children at the end of grade 6 be- 
cause grades 7 and 8 arc more properly geared to late childhood 
and early adolescent needs. In many schools in the United States 
grades 7 to 9 constitute the junior high school, but, regardless of 
where grades 7 and 8 may be housed, guidance procedures for this 

* Guidance Supervisor, Baltimore County Public Schools, Towson, 
Md. 
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age are more closely allied to secondary than to elementary pro- 
grams. 

The elementary school is charged with the development of 
skills in the fundamental processes, but of equal importance is its 
responsibility for the encouragement of initiative, creativity, and 
leadership. In these early years of the school experience children 
develop self-concepts and values which determine their motivation 
for learning and personal development in the secondary school as 
well as in the later years of their lives. The primary grades 1 to 3 
demand a most skillful and understanding approach to individual 
differences in needs, interests, and potentialities, for what the child 
will become depends in no small manner upon the way the primary 
school meets his educational and personal needs. Building upon a 
sound foundation, the tcachei in grades 4 to 6 emphasizes both the 
development of skills and the transition from childhood education, 
with its close teacher-pupil relationship, to the junior high school, 
with its demand for increasing self-rcsponsibilitv. The gradual cut- 
ting of some “apron strings’’ in the later years of the elementary 
school is an essential aspect of successful progress in growing up 
and must precede satisfactory adjustment in the jumor high school. 

It has long been the role of the elementary-school teacher to 
bear the chief responsibility for knowing the child and giving help 
in personal and social development. Many factors have contributed 
to an increasing demand for organized guidance services in the 
elementary school, and there is a definite trend toward such serv- 
ices that will enhance the guidance role of the teacher and at the 
same time provide more adequately for the great diversity of pupil 
needs. 

IMPORTANCE OF GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Significant developments in recent decades have brought a 
recognition that organized guidance programs are as important on 
the elementary as on the secondary level. Guidance is an integral 
part of the total educational program, serving as a positive function 
rather than a corrective force, and to be most effective it must be 
a continuous process from the child’s first contact with the school 
until he is ready for placement on a job or in some type of post- 
secondary education. Emphases may change as the growing child’s 
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needs change, but the essential process of helping each child to 
understand himself in relation to his own needs and to those of his 
environment must begin long before he is ready for secondary school. 
Early guidance which helps the child to make adjustments to each 
new situation can strengthen his ability to apply his self-understand- 
ing to the solution of problems in his later years. Guidance is no 
longer based on a concept of services designed to meet crises but 
rather on a concept of continuous development. This view empha- 
sizes prevention and good mental hygiene and demands organized 
guidance services in the earliest years of the educational experience. 

Preventive Measures Can Be Taken 

The present emphasis upon the development and utilization 
of human resources is bringing increased demands for earlier and 
more effective identification of individual differences. This demand 
for earlier identification is gaining impetus with the growing rec- 
ognition that guidance services in the elementary schools arc espe- 
cially effective because ( 1 ) the child is flexible and has htulTess time 
for problems to become deep-rooted; (2) the parents are more ac- 
tively associated with the school; and (3) many years of more 
successful development lie ahead for the child who can be helped 
to understand himself and to find acceptable approaches toward 
the solution of his problems. When the major guidance concern 
was only for the serious behavior problems, the school could look 
to outside agencies for assistance in providing therapeutic measures; 
but with the present emphasis upon prevention of serious malad- 
justment and upon the establishment of learning climates which 
encourage maximum total personal development, there is an im- 
perative need for organized guidance services which are an integral 
part of the total educational program of every elementary school. 

Readiness Can Be Developed 

Research findings and developments in the curriculum field 
point up the necessity for increased guidance services in these early 
years of the school experience. The concept of readiness for learn- 
ing includes the recognition that educational stumbling blocks may 
appear if curriculum experiences are offered too soon or too late. 
This concept demands the earliest and best possible identification 
of individual differences and calls for greatly impro\ed systems of 
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pupil records. The emphasis upon continuous educational develop- 
ment, as opposed to isolated strata of educational programs which 
demand arbitrary common levels of development at each transition, 
calls for better articulation of elementary- and secondary-school 
experiences. Interest in greater motivation for learning and in the 
development of learning situations which produce creativity and 
leadership must result in systematic counseling for parents and 
pupils. This concern also calls attention to the school’s responsibil- 
ity to provide consultation services for the teacher in this most 
complex educational program. In short, time, energy, and money 
spent in the earliest years of the child’s school life pay larger divi- 
dends in the conservation of human resources than can be expected 
from remedial and corrective processes offered in later years of the 
pupil’s school experience. 

THE NATURE OF THE CHILD IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Alf-growth follows a pattern, and each child has his own 
built-in growth pattern and “timetable.” Some mature very rapidly 
in all areas, and others lag behind their age group in one or more of 
the four areas of development — physical, mental, social, or emo- 
tional. Research shows that children exhibit every conceivable com- 
bination and variation in their growth patterns. Some grow at the 
same rate in all four areas, while others grow unevenly. Children 
may show rapid physical development with slow mental develop- 
ment. In addition, the same child may show both spurts and lags in 
his growth and development. These differences are mainly the re- 
sult of the built-in growth pattern but may be influenced to a limited 
extent by disease, nutritional deficiencies, or other extreme environ- 
mental deprivations. Olson and Lewellen 1 say that “if we arc aware 
of this many-sided and exciting process of growth as it occurs in 
them, we will be better equipped to help our children mature.” 

Children in the kindergarten and in grades 1 to 6 span three 
periods of growth and development. The kindergarten child is 
usually completing early childhood development, and the child 
in grades 5 and 6 is probably in the period of later childhood. Be- 
tween these two periods is the stage of middle childhood. Each of 

1 Willard C. Olson and John Lewellen, How Children Grow and De- 
velop , Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1953, p. 43. 
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these periods represents a specific stage in the systematic process 
of child development. 

Because of the great variety of developmental patterns we 
would expect to find many different levels of development in any 
year of the elementary school, although in general children of any 
given age period will exhibit certain characteristics of growth and 
similar levels of development. For purposes of orientation then we 
need to look at the characteristics of middle and later childhood. 

The Child from Six to Ten 

Middle childhood usually covers the years between six and 
ten. In this period the child is growing in all parts of his body but 
less rapidly than in early childhood. Muscular growth and coordina- 
tion arc uneven and incomplete, but manual dexterity and eye- hand 
coordination have developed sufficiently to allow the child to use 
his hands and fingers for writing, drawing, sewing, and playing 
musical instruments. He still has better control over the large mus- 
cles than he docs over the small. The child needs opportunities for 
active play to release pent-up energy and a balance of rest and 
relaxation to meet the increasing demands which school places upon 
him. 

The mental development in middle childhood is characterized 
by learning to read and by the acquisition of many other knowl- 
edges and skills. Olson 2 says there is evidence that these children 
learn best when they can be active while learning. 

This is the period when children begin to recognize differences 
in how boys and girls arc expected to behave. Socially and emotion- 
ally, they arc developing sexual feelings, but a divergence in inter- 
ests between boys and girls results in less play together. These 
children arc becoming more independent, arc learning to take more 
responsibility and to show increasing control of emotions. I his is 
a period of emerging values with some concern about right and 
wrong. 

The Child from Ten to Thirteen 

Children in grades 4 to 6 have received only limited attention 
in research and in the study of human growth and development. 
A recent bulletin, Educating Children in Grades Four, Five, and 

* Ibid. 
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Six, :> has summarized the available research on them. The educators 
who. prepared the report of this period, which is usually referred 
to as one of “latency,” speak with praise about the characteristics 
of these children. The lack of research, they believe, is a tribute 
to the fact that children of this age have failed to give concern to 
educators. 

These children arc active and want to be on the move. Physi- 
cal growth is slow, and health is good. Some, particularly the girls, 
may be maturing more quickly and may advance into the more 
rapid growth phase of prcpubesccucc. The child of twelve or thir- 
teen may show evidence of physical ungainlincss and awkwardness 
of movement, Enlarging hips, breast development, and menstrua- 
tion may present problems of adjustment for those girls who are 
earlier maturers. Voice changing and characteristic sex changes and 
developments in boys may appear in grade 5 or 6. These pupils 
want to be making things, want to be doing and performing in 
response to their need to try out their own powers. 

This is the period when children arc showing a tendency to 
draw away from adults and to turn toward their peers for com- 
panionship and for modes of living. Independence jn ideas and ac- 
tivity is normal behavior at this age. These children need support 
from both adults and peers, for both help in defining acceptable 
limits of behavior. In many cases children show fears and worries 
which center in developing independence, parental and school ex- 
pectations, and home problems. Competition may also be a threat 
to emotional well-being. 

Later childhood is characterized by a desire to learn and by 
a wide variety of interests. The child is developing an understand- 
ing of cause and effect, forming concepts, and beginning to solve 
simple problems. Value judgments of right and wrong are not as 
well defined for the child in grade 6 as they were in grade 4. This 
seems to be the age when the child develops some tolerance and 
the ability to sec things as gray rather than as black or white. 

Implications for Education 

Knowing about individual growth patterns and how a child 
grows as a whole can be of immense value. Olson and Lcwellen 4 

3 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Educating, Chil- 
dren in Grades Four , Five, and Six, Office of Education Bulletin 3, 1958. 

* Olson and Lewellcn, op. cit., p. 4. 
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say that “no pushing can make him do more than his capacities per- 
mit. But it is true that in order to fulfill his latent promise pach 
child must have the opportunity to develop and learn as fast as his 
growrh pattern allows him to. . . . Thar is why a child's environ- 
ment — the situation in which he is placed — is so important to his 
total development.’’ We can help our children grow to greater 
social and emotional maturity. Understanding the growth process 
can reduce much of the worry and tension besetting parents and 
teachers. Children can be happier when adults recognize ccrrain 
modes of behavior as normal steps in the process of growing up. 

In a summary of studies of how human beings grow and de- 
velop/’ wc see the following: 

Children are both similar and different. 

Each individual grows according ro his own time schedule and 

in his own style. 

Growth takes time; it can be encouraged but not forced. Both 

nature and nurture pluv a part. 

Growth of abilities in the same individual often varies. 

Growrh is continuous, following an orderly sequence in each 

individual. 

Wc also learn that conditions in the environment which en- 
courage the proper development of human beings are (1) those 
which support physical well-being and stimulate grow rh — food, 
warmth, air, light, activity and rest, and safety; (2) those which 
support emotional well-being — giving a sense of security and of 
worth or self-respect; and (3) those which lead to increased ability 
to cope independently with life situations. 

Finally, the emotional needs of all human beings must be kept 
in mind when wc attempt to understand the nature of elementary- 
school children. These are the need for belonging, achievement, 
economic security, love and affection; the need to be free from 
fear and relatively free from guilt; the need for self-respect and self- 
understanding. 

The major goal for education is to help children meet the 
developmental tasks imposed upon them by their innate growth 
drives and by the society in which they live, that is, ro help them 

* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, op. cit. 
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to grow up capably and happily as individuals and as thoughtful, 
contributing members of society. 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 

The interrelation between guidance and instruction in the edu- 
cational process emphasizes the key role of the teacher in guidance. 
The teacher is uniquely responsible for the climate of learning in 
which the class as a group, and each pupil as an individual in the 
group, finds opportunity for learning and for personal develop- 
ment. Johnston, Peters, and Kvraiff" say, “The school must be con- 
ceived of as the setting for learning experiences, and everything 
which helps to make that setting educational is a concern of the 
teacher.” Teachers affect the lives and personalities of children, and 
their influence goes far beyond the academic area and what can be 
measured by achievement tests. Ohlscn 7 says, “If the teacher will 
accept each pupil as he is, with all his strengths and weaknesses, and 
will herp him to improve where he needs to improve, the teacher 
will have many opportunities to help pupils understand and accept 
themselves and to aid them in defining reasonable life goals — two 
major aims of guidance. He may also influence tTtc attitudes and 
feelings which contribute to making independent choices either 
easy or difficult.” 

Gordon’s 8 summary of some general principles of learning 
emphasizes the significant guidance role which the teacher must 
assume if learning is to take place. He says, “Learning, then, is a 
dynamic process strongly subject to the background of experiences 
of the learner, his organism, and his interpretation and integration 
of his experiences, his goals and aspirations, his tensions and anxie- 
ties, and subject too to the total situation in which he finds him- 
self.” The teacher functions primarily in his guidance role as a 
worker with groups of pupils and their parents; but he is also con- 
cerned about individuals in the group, and he cooperates with other 

"Edgar C. Johnston, Mildred Peters, and William F.vraiff, The Hole 
of the Teacher in Guidance , Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1959, p. 4. 

’Meric \1. Ohlsen, Guidance: An Introduction , Harcourt, Brace & 
World, New York, 1955, p. 66. 

" Ira J. Gordon, The Teacher as a Guidance Worker, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1956, p. 180. 
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persons vital to the guidance function. To provide an educational 
setting in which learning will take place, the teacher studies both the 
individuals in a group and the group itself, so that he can recognize 
how one group differs from another. By cherishing individual dif- 
ferences and by developing dynamic group processes, the teacher 
offers each pupil in his class an opportunity to learn. 

The Teacher Studies Children 

Child study is a basic guidance function and is accomplished 
through the use of both formal methods involving tests and cumu- 
lative records and informal methods based upon observations of the 
pupil in his classroom and in other settings. The teacher learns 
much about the child as he studies the pupil’s production, his oral 
and written work, his art work, and his reading record. The teacher 
seeks to observe hobbies and interests as an aid to motivation 
through understanding. Observations of behavior systematized 
through the use of the anecdotal record provide a rich stnirce of 
data for child study. The teacher in an elementary school is in a 
strategic position to conduct child study, for he sees the child in 
many differing situations and has frequent opportunity for contacts 
with parents. 

Children enter school with wide differences in chronological 
age, mental maturity, physical coordination, health conditions, so- 
cial and emotional readiness for formal school experiences. Chil- 
dren in the first grade range in age from five years and eight months 
to seven years. A first grade may have children whose mental ages 
range from three years to ten years or more. The range in physical 
maturity will be comparable with additional differences introduced 
through birth injuries, disease, or nutritional deficiencies. The dif- 
ferences in familial patterns and in cultural and economic back- 
grounds will account for wide levels of maturity in peer relation- 
ships and socialization and emotional readiness for learning. Early 
identification of individual differences is an essential aspect of any 
attempt to provide meaningful educational experiences for children. 
Failure to recognize levels of readiness in the early years of school 
life may be a major factor in the problems of undcrachievement, 
school dropouts, and even juvenile delinquency. When children 
begin school in a kindergarten, the teacher has an opportunity, be- 
fore more formal education begins, to study levels of maturity 
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through observations, parent conferences, health reports, and de- 
velopmental records of progress in adjusting to school. 

The first-grade teacher who must provide more formal learn- 
ing experiences for children entering school for the first time faces 
a big task in studying the individual pupils in his class. Too fre- 
quently a reading-readiness score is the only objective evidence of 
individual differences. This score is too often interpreted as a meas- 
ure of general mental maturity. The need to establish other levels 
of readiness and maturity must be met in order to provide a learn- 
ing situation in which the child cap find the satisfaction which will 
lead to more learning. 

Readiness for learning depends upon physical and mental fac- 
tors, situational factors, and the self-system of the child. The child 
must see what is to be learned as meaningful and useful as it relates 
to his needs, goals, and self-concept. The teacher must first look at 
the individuals in his class in order to determine each child’s readi- 
ness for learning, the degree to which individual needs arc being 
met, and how each child sees himself. The teacher also looks 
at himself and raises the question, “How do I feel about each of 
these pupils? What are my personal needs which nyy influence my 
relationship with the group or with individuals within the class?” 

The Teacher Collects Data about Children 

Early identification of individual needs makes educational 
planning more valid. Identification and planning, however, must 
be continuous and not a one-time experience. 

Identification involves observation in many areas of behavior, 
a study of developmental records, and interviews with parents and 
children. Rough and DcIIaati 9 provide teachers with techniques 
and procedures for observing behavior. Their handbook provides 
descriptions of behaviors which can be observed as a basis for rec- 
ognizing children with special interests, abilities, or problems. One 
of the most useful techniques for informal study is the anecdotal 
record together with the roster of observations kept by the teacher 
Such records, if they represent accurate and objective reporting of 

" Jack Rough and Robert F. DeHaan, Identifying Children with Special 
Needs, Elementary-school Edition, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 1955, vol. 1. 
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incidents, can help the teacher better to understand individual pu- 
pils and to recognize more clearly the relationships within the class 
group. Teachers need help in developing skill in this type of re- 
porting. An excellent discussion of this and other informal methods 
of collecting data is found in The Role of the Teacher in Guid- 
ance.™ 

The teacher will also participate in the collection of data by 
more formal methods and will utilize all the data in the cumulative 
record of the child. Such data usually cover personal and family 
background, health, attendance, scholarship, and activities both in 
and out of school. The standardized test, inventories, and raring 
scales may all be used in the elementary school to provide essential 
information for understanding children. 

A test program in a school involves the selection, administra- 
tion, and use of test results. Teachers should have a say in the 
selection of tests to be used. If the teacher is to help administer stand- 
ardized tests, a program of in-service education should be pro- 
vided to ensure valid testing procedures. The teacher’s most impor- 
tant role, however, will be in the interpretation of test results. Test 
data can be utilized to suggest curriculum changes, procedure 
changes, and even changes in teacher-pupil relationships. Teachers 
may need help to ensure a professional and objective use of test 
data. There is a responsibility to give parents and pupils realistic 
interpretations of test results, bur it is important that the school 
accept the further responsibility of helping to resolve emotional 
conflicts which may arise from such reporting of test results. 

The cumulative record which the school develops is designed 
to help teachers function more effectively by grouping the data 
collected so that conclusions arc more easily drawn. Effective use 
of pupil records is possible only when the information covers all 
the fundamental areas of human development and when it is so 
organized that developmental patterns arc evident. 1 hen the record 
can be analyzed with a reasonable cxpcndituie of time and effort. 
Cassell 11 offers a plan of organization for recording developmental 
data on a profile which makes it possible to recognize growth in 

10 Johnston, Peters, and F\ raiff, op. cit . 

1! Russell N. Cassell, The Cassell Developmental Record , C. A. Gregory 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1955. 
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some six areas of physiological, emotional, psychoscxual, intellec- 
tual,- social, anti educational development. This or some similar plan 
lends continuity to records. 

As the teacher studies the individual children who make up 
his group or class, he recognizes a multiplicity of differences based 
upon unit]ue growth patterns and environmental pressures and 
motivations. Then he acts upon his knowledge to modify experi- 
ences to make learning more meaningful for pupils with widely 
varying needs. Skillful and valid planning in the light of individual 
needs helps each child to work un his developmental tasks in a 
climate conducive to greater success. Later academic achievement 
will be deterred or enhanced by what happens in the early years of 
school. Krikson 1 " says, “The danger in these early years lies in a 
sense of inadequacy and inferiority which may cause the child to 
despair of his tools and skills or of his status.” When this happens, 
his ego boundaries suffer, and he abandons a developing sense of 
industry, and is thrown back on more primitive aspects of develop- 
ment. Thus the underachiever is born! The teacher in the primary 
grades can do much for children whose parents have not been 
successful in aiding the child through these critical adjustments. 

The Teacher Counsels 

The teacher works with individuals as well as groups, ami 
there is a kind of counseling which is a legitimate function of the 
classroom teacher. Johnston" feels that the teacher’s relationship 
with pupils in this class often leads to possibilities for establishing 
good counseling rapport. Only in the classroom climate which is 
really' conducive ro learning can such a rapport be established, be- 
cause it is based on respect for rite individual and reflects attitudes 
and not processes. Gordon 1 ' reminds us that “the teacher-counselor 
cannot be all things to all students. Me must be closely aware of 
his limits ami use referral processes when the counseling situation 
seems to be going ‘out of his depth.’ ” Johnston 1 ' says, “The teach- 
er’s counseling role is not a therapeutic one, but he does aim at of- 

12 E. H. Krikson, Childhood and Society , W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York, 19*0, p. 227. 

18 Johnston, Peters, and Evraiff, op. cit. 

u Gordon, op. cit., p. 279. 

“Johnston, Peters, and Evraiff, op. cit., p. 105. 
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fcring the student assistance in making more effective personal and 
environmental adjustments.” When the pupil is unable to relate to 
the classroom teacher, or when the case calls for techniques beyond 
the ability of the teacher, the child should be referred to the school 
counselor. 

Many teachers are including courses in guidance in their grad- 
uate programs, and these teachers often possess skills which make 
for effective counseling. If a teacher finds ir difficult to accept the 
basic philosophy of counseling, he cannot be expected to do coun- 
seling, as such, in his work. Each teacher will have to decide for 
himself what limits for counseling are imposed by his own personal 
values and needs, his professional development, and his group or 
class responsibilities. lie has the responsibility for using all avail- 
able counseling resources as they are needed; for example, he may 
ask for help in recognizing the special needs of individual children. 
Counselors can serve as consultants to teachers, thus providing in- 
service education in the area of referral procedures. The case con- 
ference involving teacher, administrator, nurse, counselor, visiting 
teacher, and school psychologist offers an excellent opportunity to 
increase the teacher’s skill in looking beneath symptoms to prob- 
lems which need to be referred. 

Besides studying children and counseling them, the teacher 
has other guidance responsibilities. He will study his group to dis- 
cover the dynamics which are operating therein in order to improve 
communication, to utilize desirable areas of influence, and to relieve 
pressures. Johnston 1 * provides a discussion of techniques to be used 
in understanding group behavior; these are as important as the 
techniques for understanding individuals within the group. The 
teacher also works with parents in helping to promote cooperative 
relationships which will enhance both school and home efforts to 
contribute effectively to each child’s development. Teachers study 
the school environment as if affects the educational program and 
utilize resources and persons in the community to help them in their 
guidance work. 

Although the teacher is the key guidance worker in the ele- 
mentary school, he needs to recognize the guidance roles of other 
school personnel. The teacher is a member of a team whose func- 


10 Johnston, Peters, and F.vraiff, ibid. 
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tion is to obtain the maximum development of each child in the 
school. Johnston 17 says, “No school is effectively staffed guidance- 
wise when there isn’t someone in the school who can function as 
a counselor and handle the kinds of cases which are referred by the 
classroom teacher.” 

THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR 

The counselor, a regularly assigned member of the elementary- 
school staff, is specifically charged with the responsibility for de- 
veloping those aspects of the guidance function which demand an 
expenditure of time and the use of specialized competencies which 
the teacher ordinarily docs not have, lie is directly responsible to 
the principal and has only a staff relationship with the teachers and 
other members of the school staff. Principal and counselor working 
together plan an organized program of guidance services which 
include the following: (1) in-service education for teachers, (2) 
consultation services for teachers and parents, (3) counseling serv- 
ices for children, (4) referral services for children, (5) follow-up 
and research activities, and (6) evaluation studies. 

The Counselor Gives In-service Education 

An effective program of guidance services provides in-service 
education for teachers in the development and interpretation of 
pupil records. Since the average teacher will have neither the time 
nor the training to develop records which are complete and so 
organized that an analysis can be made with reasonable expenditure 
of time and energy, the counselor must provide assistance in the 
collection of data, in the methods of recording, and in the interpre- 
tation of the developmental record. 

The development of a sound test program is another aspect 
of the elementary guidance services. Counselors can provide in- 
service education for teachers and can act as consultants in the 
development of the program and in the interpretation of results. 
Counselors can do some testing of pupils in the spring before the 
child enters the first grade. An inventory such as the one by Ban- 
ham 18 can provide data which will enable the teacher to group 

17 Johnston, Peters, and F.vraiff, op. fit., p. 197. 

” Katherine M. Banham, School Readiness Inventory, Educational Test 
Bureau, Educational Publishers, Minneapolis, Minn., 1950. 
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pupils according to levels of maturity by considering physical co- 
ordination, reading readiness, social and emotional development. 
Administering such an inventory requires much more time than 
the teacher can possibly find. The counselor also docs supplemen- 
tary testing for purposes of verification when results on any test 
seem to be illogical. 

The Counselor Counsels 

The counselor’s chief responsibility is to provide counseling 
for all children with unusual interests or needs. Teachers can be 
helped to recognize these needs so that the children may be referred 
to the counselor. The per cent of time devoted to counseling for 
personal adjustment will be greater in the elementary school than 
in the secondary school, and this is probably the greatest difference 
in guidance at the two levels. Children, whether self-referred or re- 
ferred by parents or teachers, may need help in many areas of per- 
sonal development. The excessively shy child, the socially inept 
child, the child whose self-concept interferes with learning, the 
child whose behavior interferes with work in the classroom, the 
child with educational deficiencies, and any child whose progress 
in school seems unsatisfactory — all find their way to the counselor’s 
office. 

The counselor’s office should be an attractive, even if small, 
room, with toys, books, and manipulative materials readily avail- 
able to the child. Here a youngster who is overwhelmed by the 
experiences he is handling or who has reached “an explosion point” 
may work off tensions with clay, finger paints, darts, punching 
bags and return to class ready to try again. Toys play an important 
role in helping children verbalize and communicate. Teacher and 
child, sitting back to back, may hold “conversations” over toy 
telephones even if the child is too shy to communicate in a face-to- 
face interview. Furnished classrooms and doll houses, erector sets, 
dump trucks, fire engines, and a host of other toys provide oppor- 
tunities for a child to play and talk as he works with the counselor. 
Dominoes, checkers, and chess offer an opportunity to help the 
child learn more about limits, rules, and regulations. Whether the 
counselor w orks with the individual child or with small groups, his 
office represents a neutral setting with many aids to help the child 
evaluate himself, set goals, and make choices. Here the counselor 
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uses every competence he can muster. Training which includes a 
knowledge of how personality develops, an understanding of coun- 
seling theories and techniques, and some supervised practice in 
counseling is essential if the counselor is to meet the needs of the 
children who find their way to his office. 

Research indicates that many underachieving pupils have emo- 
tional problems and that counseling provided on a systematic long- 
term basis is essential before the pupil can begin to use his poten- 
tialities. Pupils respond more readily if counseling is available in 
the early years of school at the onset of underachieving. Shaw and 
McCune 19 in a summary of a recent study of achievers and under- 
achievers indicated that male underachievers had been obtaining 
grades below their ability level since grade 1. The female under- 
achievers had been performing below their ability level since grade 
9 and had tended to do so since grade 6. This study gave support 
to the hypothesis that academic undcrachievement is not an easily 
modifiable surface phenomenon. With the onset of underachiev- 
ing occurring in the earlier years of school, there is a need to iden- 
tify and provide counseling at the earliest possible rime. Counseling 
in the secondary school is probably of little help in modifying pat- 
terns of underachievcmenr. 

The Counselor Makes Referrals 

The counselor makes referrals of pupils to other school serv- 
ices and utilizes the resources available in the community. 1 le helps 
to provide continuity of the educational experience through articu- 
lation services at the time a child leaves the elementary' school to 
enter junior high school. Adequate counselor services should con- 
tribute to the curriculum through carefully planned research and 
follow-up activities yvhieh reveal the needs of children in the school 
and which provide evidence of the success with yvhieh the school 
is meeting these needs. 

THE TEAM APPROACH 

A definite trend in guidance is toward a coordinated team 
approach under the leadership of the principal. Principals, teachers, 

M. C. Shirw and J. T. McCune, “The Onset of Academic L ndcr- 
achicvemcnt in Bright Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 51 : 102— 
108, 1960. 
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counselors, and other staff personnel working as a team should 
evaluate the guidance needs within the school and assess the effec- 
tiveness of the services designed to meet these needs. Many* staff 
people, including school social workers, school psychologists, 
nurses, doctors, speech corrcctionists, reading specialists, super- 
visors, and consultants, are available to the modern school. Their 
services can be most effectively used if the principal arranges sys- 
tematic case conference procedures. In such case conferences the 
teacher and the counselor share with other team members the prob- 
lems of children which they have identified by their close contact. 
Teachers get some support and consultative help in planning for 
these children. Referrals for other services which are the result of 
these case conferences arc usually more valid than referrals made 
without such conferences. The referral report is more detailed and 
often more accurate, and therefore the referral services will be more 
effective. 

Guidance in the elementary school is the responsibility of 
every member of the school team. Under the leadership.of tnc prin- 
cipal the team constantly evaluates its objectives and plans for more 
effective guidance services. Follow-up, research, and evaluation ac- 
tivities are essential aspects of the attempt to provide an educational 
climate in which each child works toward a healthy personality 
capable of achievement commensurate with ability. 

SUMMARY 

Guidance is an integral part of the total educational program 
and to be most effective must be a continuous process from the 
child’s first contact with the school until he is ready for placement 
in a job or in a post-secondary school. Guidance in the elementary 
school is based on a concept of continuous development, emphasiz- 
ing prevention and good mental hygiene. Traditionally the teacher 
has borne the responsibilities for guidance in the elementary school, 
but recent concern for conservation of human resources has given 
impetus to a demand for organized guidance services which utilize 
both teacher and specialist. 

The major goal of education is to help children meet the de- 
velopmental tasks imposed upon them by their innate drives and 
by the society in which they live. The chief goal of guidance is to 
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help provide an educational setting in which learning is enhanced. 
Valid planning based upon identified needs, interests, and aptitudes 
is possible when all staff members accept their guidance roles. 

The teacher is the key guidance worker in the elementary 
school. The teacher functions as a worker with groups of children 
and their parents, but he is also concerned about individuals in the 
group. Me studies the individuals in his group using both formal 
and informal methods. The teacher provides counseling for individ- 
uals within the limitations imposed by time and professional and 
personal readiness. lie works with parents, helping to plan for the 
development of each child. When necessary the teacher utilizes 
other school and community services for counseling or therapy. 
He works cooperatively with other members of the school team. 

The counselor, as a regularly assigned member of the ele- 
mentary-school staff, is responsible for developing those aspects of 
guidance functions for which the teacher docs not have time and 
specialized competencies. His chief function is to provide system- 
atic counseling for children with special needs or interests. An ele- 
mentary-school counselor usually devotes a greater percentage of 
his time to counseling children and parents than dyes the second- 
ary-school counselor. The counselor also provides in-service edu- 
cation for teachers in the collecting of data, in the development 
and use of cumulative records, and in the test program. Finally, an 
important aspect of the counselor’s work is to contribute to curricu- 
lum development through follow-up and research activities. 

Guidance in the elementary school can only be effective if it 
is carried on through a coordinated team approach in which all 
school staff members work together to provide resources for help- 
ing children with special needs. Principal, teacher, counselor, school 
nurse, school psychologist, and visiting teacher plan together in 
case conferences devoted to children with problems or unmet 
needs. 

Guidance in the elementary school differs from that in the 
secondary only in points of emphasis which arc dictated by the 
levels of development which we find in the elementary school. The 
goals arc the same; the procedures must be adapted to the needs of 
childhood. 
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EXERCISES 

1. The principal of an elementary school has asked his faculty to 
evaluate the guidance needs of the school and to make recommenda- 
tions for improving the school guidance program. The school, located 
in a small industrial town, has an enrollment of 540 pupils. The staff 
has the services of a school social worker when the principal asks her 
to give assistance. The public-health nurse is available for limited con- 
sultant and referral services. The test program for the school consists 
in a reading-readiness test in grade 1, a scholastic aptitude test in grade 
4, and an achievement battery in the spring of grade 6. The town has 
no mental hygiene clinic. Illegal absences, underachievement, and dis- 
cipline problems plague the school. Discuss the recommendations which 
you think the staff might offer. Keep in mind goals, program, personnel, 
services, and procedures. 

2. James was nine years old when he returned to the fourth grade 
in September. According to his test record he has an IQ of 126 and on 
a standardized achievement test in October received grade, placements 
of 5.0 in reading, 4.N in arithmetic, and 5.2 in language. Now\ in May, 
the teacher is recommending retention for James because he is doing 
nothing in classwork. Discuss the guidance procedures which should 
be followed in working with James and his teacher. 

3. You arc a teacher in the fifth grade of an elementary school. 
The pupils listed below seem to need special help. Tell how \ou would 
handle each case. Be specific, mentioning procedures and resources to 
be used and giving some possible explanations for the observed be- 
havior. 

a. Timmy’s achievement is showing a downward trend. Lately he 
seems to be always alone on the playground and in other periods 
of free time. 

b . Helen is absent from school so frequently that she finds it diffi- 
cult to keep up with her group. 

c. Sammy had another fight on the playground this morning. 1 Ic tore 
up Betty’s arithmetic paper. The “chip” on Sammy’s shoulder 
always seems to be in evidence. 




CHAPTER 8 


GUIDANCE IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The secondary school in rhe United States has developed to 
meet the changing needs peculiar to this country which grew from 
a somewhat loose confederation of a few states to a united nation 
of fifty states which is a powerful influence in the affairs of the 
world. As now constituted, rhe secondary school extends from the 
seventh grade through the twelfth grade and includes students who 
range in age from about twelve to eighteen years. There is at pres- 
ent a tendency to consider the two-year junior college as a part of 
the secondary school, but this will nor be discussed here. The 
dominant purpose of rhe elementary school, grades 1 to 6, is the 
development of skills in the fundamental processes; that of the 
junior high school, grades 7 to 9, to continue the development of 
those skills and to prepare for the limited specialization which is 
characteristic of the senior high school, grades 10 to 12. Through- 
out, from the first to the twelfth grade, great attention is given to 
meeting physical, social, and Emotional needs as they arise. Although 
many of the fundamental needs remain constant throughout rhe 
elementary and secondary school, the changes in the individual and 
in the character of the school require somewhat different methods 
of approach as new problems appear. 
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IMPORTANCE OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
'secondary SCHOOL 

Preventive Guidance Is Needed 

The need for guidance is universal; it is not confined to the 
period of childhood and youth. It is present whenever, at any age, 
help is needed in making choices or adjustments or in solving prob- 
lems. The recognition of this truth is shown by the increasing ef- 
forts to provide guidance for older people who have retired or who 
arc about to retire. It is also seen in the phenomenal development 
of all kinds of assistance to the handicapped of all ages. Guidance 
should be a continuous process throughout life for those in need 
of help. I lowcver, it is very apparent that the most important and 
effective period for such help is at the time when habits, attitudes, 
and ideals arc being formed and when techniques for self-help arc 
being developed. Guidance given at this rime will greatly reduce 
the need for help later and will increase the ability to choose occu- 
pational, civic, and social activities wisely in adult life. Preventive 
guidance in the secondary school lessens the need for remedial 
guidance later. 

Developmental Tasks and Guidance 

Among the special tasks which our society imposes on the ado- 
lescent arc those of selecting and preparing for an occupation and 
preparing for marriage and family life. These tasks necessitate 
making important decisions which will do much to shape the en- 
tire course of the student’s life. If guidance is to play a part in 
increasing the individual’s happiness and effectiveness, it must do 
so at this time. Adolescence is the period of choice making, and 
guidance is the systematic effort to improve the quality of choices; 
therefore it is important that the secondary school have a program 
of guidance for the adolescents it serves. 

NATURE OF THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENT 

Adolescents Are in a Period of Change 

The period represented by students in grades 7 to 12 is that 
of adolescence, when the transition from childhood to adulthood 
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takes place. It is a period of profound physical, mental, social, and 
emotional change and growth, the nature and significance of which 
the youth himself does not understand. I Ic is often a stranger to fiim- 
self as well as to others. It is a period of rapid growth in height, 
weight, and physical strength and of a broadening of vision of the 
physical and social world. There is an increasing feeling of personal 
independence which is mixed with a consciousness of the need — 
which he sometimes denies and tries to suppress — for companion- 
ship and help. It is so difficult for the adolescent to know himself 
that, even when offered help that he needs and knows that he needs, 
he often rejects it. 

Adolescents Differ in Growth and Development 

Adolescence begins with puberty, which is the stage of devel- 
opment at which the reproductive organs mature and the second- 
ary sex characteristics develop. The onset of puberty is not uniform 
for all youth. It begins at different ages and lasts for different 
lengths of time. Because school attendance laws and customs are 
based on chronological age and because of the lock-step method of 
promotion from grade to grade, there are, in all grades from the 
seventh to the twelfth, students in all stages of physiological de- 
velopment — immature, maturing, and mature. In spite of these de- 
ferences, however, in the seventh grade nearly all are immature, 
and in the twelfth grade nearly all are mature. There arc also great 
differences in mental age in each grade. 

Another factor making for differences is that “spurts” of rapid 
grow’th — physical, mental, and social — come at different ages, and 
there are “plateaus” that are not uniform in time of beginning or 
in length of duration. The problems due to differences among stu- 
dents in extent of maturity arc further increased because girls begin 
and complete the period of maturation before boys. 

Misunderstanding often results from the use of tables showing 
the ages of maturing boys and girls. In most discussions the average 
ages of beginning and ending this period arc considered to be key 
points and the fact that there are great differences within as well 
as between the sexes is overlooked. Nor is there any clear evidence 
that a student who begins this period earlier or later than the 
average is “abnormal” in the sense that something is wrong with 
his development. He may be “unnormal” without being “ab- 
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normal.” Because of these differences in development and the 
fears, and embarrassments associated with them the secondary- 
school student is in special need of guidance. 

Adolescents Differ in Attitudes and Interests 

During adolescence there are changes in mental and social 
characteristics, in attitudes toward school, toward teachers, toward 
parents, toward peers, and toward authority. Interests and atti- 
tudes toward literature and society change rapidly, and individuals 
in the same grade may not have the same interest or the same 
comprehension. 

In the same class in English, students with different interests, 
outlooks, and abilities may study Treasure Island, Lady of the 
Lake, Ivauhoe, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. They cannot 
and should not be expected to get the same meanings or value out 
of these experiences. The same is true with social studies and sci- 
ence. JThcsc differences make the task of the teacher a very diffi- 
cult one. When marks arc given, they arc usually based on the 
attainment of certain interpretations or points of view that are ap- 
proved by the teacher and, presumably, were intended by the 
author. Little consideration is given to flic fact that students arc 
in different periods of maturation. Conduct, too, is often judged 
by standards generally suitable for the grade in which the pupil 
is enrolled but not necessarily suitable for his particular stage of 
maturation. 

GUIDANCE NEEDS RELATED TO EDUCATION 

The guidance needs of students in the secondary school are 
basically not very different from those in any other part of the 
educational system. What differences there arc stem from the de- 
gree to which the student is able to participate in the solution of 
his problems, their urgency, and the facilities available for help. 

Adjustment to Secondary School 

Although the change from the six-year elementary school to 
the junior high school is not so abrupt as that from the eighth 
grade of the old elementary school to the first year of high school, 
there are several very important differences between the two 
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schools. Because of the departmental organization usually found in 
the junior high school, the pupil must adjust himself to a variety 
of teachers instead of to only one teacher. Instead of remaining in 
the same room for all classes, he moves from room to room. The 
character of the junior-high-school building itself is often quite 
different from that of the elementary school. The student is 
plunged into a different type of school life and school discipline. 
There are various types of clubs and group activities; there is 
usually some form of student government; the school library and 
the school gymnasium provide new experiences. The student is 
expected to take more responsibility both for his own activities 
and for some elements in the life of the school. 

The junior high school is so organized that in the first year 
there is likely to be little or no choice of subjects because nearly 
all students are required to take the same work. Starting with the 
eighth or ninth grade, however, the student must make decisions 
about courses which may have lasting results for his occupational 
adjustment. Out of this situation many important problems arise 
which require that the student have guidance. 

Many of these same problems arise in the transition from 
the junior high school to the senior high school. Where the entire 
six years of the secondary school are housed in one building and 
considered as a six-year school, there is no problem of adjustment 
to a new building, but other more important problems remain. 
For example, a student may need help in deciding whether to leave 
school at the end of the compulsory attendance age or to remain 
for graduation. In certain areas it is the custom of some parents 
to transfer their children from a public to a private school for 
the last two years. When this happens, there is need for some help 
in preparing the student for the changed life in the private school, 
especially if it is a boarding school. 

Decisions about Leaving School 

Soon after starring secondary school some children will begin 
to reach the place where further schooling of the kind available 
may not be desirable because each year brings them diminishing 
returns. How long to remain in school becomes an important prob- 
lem for these students. Research indicates that the 40 per cent of 
our students who do not graduate from high school arc at a dis- 
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advantage for the rest of their lives, particularly with regard to 
empjoyment. It is essential, then, that every possibility of adapting 
the school program to serve the individuals be explored before 
the reluctant conclusion is reached that leaving school is the best 
available method of “continuing education.” 

Learning Problems 

Although the learning problems encountered in the secondary 
school are not always new, many now become of increasing im- 
portance. Reading difficulties; rate of reading and comprehension; 
likes and dislikes of studies, teachers, and types of literature; differ- 
ences in aptitude for different school subjects — all are very im- 
portant factors in the student’s adjustment to the secondary school. 
A guidance program will help diagnose the learning difficulty and 
plan steps to overcome it. The student may need remedial reading, 
help in arithmetic, a different course of study, a change of teachers, 
or pybaps prolonged counseling to overcome emotional barriers to 
learning. ' 

Decisions about College 

At graduation from the secondary school a decision must be 
made regarding enrollment in some type of post- high-school in- 
stitution, such as business school, technical school, or college. Such 
a complex and crucial decision should be made with adequate 
guidance from teachers and counselors. At present it seems likely 
that, with the limited facilities of colleges and with the great in- 
crease in the number applying for admission, the problem of being 
accepted for college work will be a very serious one. This means 
that the marks earned in the last two or three years of the sec- 
ondary school and the quality of work done there will be of ex- 
treme importance. The unprecedented demand for trained men 
and women in science and mathematics and the millions of dollars 
provided by the Federal government, the states, and private enter- 
prises for increased educational facilities and scholarships place an 
added responsibility upon the schools for the guidance of students 
who have the abilities to succeed in such specialized training and 
who have the desire and the ambition to enter this specialization. 

The choice of a college is one of the very important problems 
facing parents and high-school students, and it merits far more con- 
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sideration than is usually given to it. Colleges are not all alike in 
entrance requirements, cost, atmosphere, or opportunities offered. 
Proximity to the home of the student is often a controlling factor. 
Some students do need a continuance of home influence, but others 
need to get away from home and learn to be independent. Some 
need a small college; others, a large one. 

Some colleges have developed an aura of respectability, a halo 
of superiority that is often mistaken for unusual merit. Hi is halo 
may be the result of long tradition, difficulty of entrance, long 
waiting lists of candidates for admission, or propaganda. The recent 
attempts to rate colleges according to certain predetermined ele- 
ments arc, in many ways, helpful, but rhe ratings do nor rake into 
account the elements that arc of greatest importance — the quality 
of instruction, the personal influence of the faculty on the students, 
and the atmosphere of the college. Because some employers may 
consult these lists in selecting employees, the rating of a college 
may have some practical value in helping the student in securing 
a position after graduation. Most employers, however, are not 
unduly influenced by the character of the applicant’s college be- 
cause they do not take for granted that attendance at a certain 
college necessarily implies fitness for a particular job. 

Institutions do differ in real effectiveness of instruction, and 
some that have high prestige really merit it, but others do not. 
Leaders in all walks of life are by no means confined to graduates 
of so-called “high-ranking” institutions. There arc hundreds of 
good small colleges scattered about rhe country where a student 
may secure a really fine education. Indeed, some of the men and 
women who have received their graduate training in large uni- 
versities of high reputation and arc, therefore, claimed as their 
product have taken their undergraduate work in a small college. 
It is often a blessing, rather than a tragedy, that a student finds 
himself unable to gain admission to a college that has a high repu- 
tation. Much depends upon what the student brings with him, 
and admission by itself guarantees nothing in the way of learning 
and success. 

Two of the most frequent reasons for the choice of a college 
are that the father or the mother graduated from that particular 
college or that some friend, possibly the teacher or the counselor, 
did. These reasons are emphasized by the propaganda organized 
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by nearly every college and broadcast by the alumni. “Harveton 
University wants the best. Alumni, be on the lookout for good 
strong men: scholars, athletes. Get hold of them, send them to 
Harveton.” This activity may be entirely legitimate, but the result 
is that Mr. brown, an alumnus of Harveton, principal of the 
Jonesboro High School, picks out the best students and the finest 
athletes and tries to influence them to go to Harveton. Now 
Harveton may be a good university, but it may not be the best 
place for these particular boys. Alumni are very likely to want to 
send the best candidates to their own university, saying, “Let the 
others go to Podunk College.” Colleges and universities do differ 
in spirit, offerings, and suitability for certain types of young men 
and women. No choice of a college should be made without a very 
careful study of the institution and of the student to determine the 
suitability of one for the other. The decision should be made on 
the basis of the needs of the student and the degree to which the 
institution meets these needs. When two institutions are equally 
suitable and equally good, other reasons may then properly enter 
into the decision. The question is altogether too vital, and means 
too much in the life of the young man or woman,* to be decided 
upon any other basis than the needs of the individual. 

Information about college entrance requirements should be 
known by students and parents long enough in advance of gradu- 
ation from high school so that subjects necessary" for entrance may 
be taken. The parents of a young man may plan for years to send 
him to a certain university, only to find when he is a senior in high 
school that he cannot qualify because he has only two years of 
Latin and four years are required. Such a situation is entirely in- 
excusable. 

At present the unprecedented demand for college education 
and the limited facilities throughout the country have changed the 
question for many from “What college shall 1 choose” to “What 
college will take me?” This condition has made it necessary to 
begin making plans several years in advance and to make applica- 
tion to several colleges instead of to only one. The competition 
after a student enters college is also so great that much emphasis 
is placed on meeting the scholastic demands of the college and on 
adjustment to college life. This situation places an added responsi- 
bility on the secondary school for considering more carefully the 
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type of college which is best suited to a student’s ability and needs 
and for preparing him to adjust himself to the scholastic and social 
life of the college. The difficulty, importance, and complexity of 
decisions about college argue strongly for the need for guidance 
services in secondary schools. 


GUIDANCE NEEDS RELATED TO 

PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Emotional Development and Guidance 

Emotional disturbances may occur in any stage of a person’s 
development and in any part of the school system. Some have 
their origin or at least become more pressing in the secondary 
school. Physiological development, bringing with it increased size 
and strength, sex impulses, responsibilities resulting from approach- 
ing maturity — all arc very important causes of emotional changes 
and emotional instability. Such emotional conditions are often the 
causes of much maladjustment and unhappiness. The student needs 
help in his growth toward “emotional maturity,” that is, in the 
ability to direct his strong basic emotions into channels that lead 
to the attainment of ends that arc socially desirable and individually 
satisfying. 

Physical Development and Guidance 

The physical needs peculiar to secondary-school pupils center 
around the period of rapid growth and physiological maturation. 
Along with these changes we frequently find lowered vitality, 
fatigue, lethargy (often mistaken for laziness), impaired coordina- 
tion and awkwardness due to unequal growth of different parts of 
the body, and physiological changes caused by maturing of the 
sex organs. Serious maladjustments often result from these condi- 
tions. Students undergoing such development need information, 
understanding, and guidance to help them adjust to their changing 
bodies. 

Social Development and Guidance 

The special social needs of the young adolescent arise partly 
from expanding vision resulting from more extended experience, 
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wider contacts, and approaching maturity. Timidity, self-conscious- 
ness^ overagressivcncss, dislikes, “crushes,” and “wanderlust” are 
among the difficulties often apparent in the adolescent. He needs 
help in the establishment of wholesome relations with the opposite 
sex. He needs to be understood and accepted even when his con- 
duct cannot be approved. What he docs and what he thinks should 
be viewed with an understanding of the physical and mental changes 
that are taking place in him. I lc needs to have a sense of belonging 
to some group, a sense of being needed and wanted. He needs help 
in freeing himself from the fears aqd the sense of guilt that beset 
him. The narrow' personal loyalty that he feels toward his gang 
should be respected, but he should be helped to widen this loyalty 
to a larger group — to his school, to society, to an accepted ideal. He 
needs to understand more cleailv his responsibilities toward others 
and toward constituted authority. 1 le needs help in the develop- 
ment of responsibility and independence of judgment. 

The purpose of education is to help young people acquire the 
knowledge,' develop the habits and skills, and attain the attitudes 
and ideals that arc essential for adjustment to modern life and for 
its progressive improvement. Although individual instruction may 
be more effective than group work in the acquisition of knowledge 
and in the development of useful habits and skills, providing such 
instruction is quite impossible. Moreover, there are some distinct 
advantages in class or group organization in learning to live and 
work together, to accept restrictions essential to effective learning, 
to respect the rights of others, and to cooperate with others in 
enterprises that are planned by the group and have value for all. 
Group work utilizes the social instinct of human beings. 

Guidance has a major responsibility in assisting youth to or- 
ganize or choose groups that have useful objectives and that are 
suited to the desires, needs, and abilities of the individuals of the 
group. Assistance to youth in social adjustments is a function of the 
entire school. The administrator, librarian, teacher, and counselor 
all have a definite responsibility for giving such help. Every pupil 
should feel that he is accepted by his teacher and by every other 
member of the school staff who has contact with him. The entire 
atmosphere of the school should be permeated with this spirit even 
though corrections, restrictions, and punishments may be necessary. 
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Pupils should always feel free to come to any member of the 
school staff for help. The desire to be accepted by someone is uni- 
versal. We all want to have a feeling of belonging, to be nefeded 
and wanted. Nonacceptancc or open rejection often results in re- 
prisals and in destructive activities. 

Guidance can also help in assisting in the organization of such 
activities as student clubs in the secondary school. Very often the 
organization of clubs that arc constructive and useful prevents the 
formation of clandestine groups that have undesirable objectives. 
In many schools certain clubs are purely traditional and, although 
once useful, do not now nicer real needs. Such clubs should be 
eliminated or their purposes changed. A pupil who wishes to be 
chosen for a certain club should be helped to realize the necessity 
for developing the qualifications required by the club he hopes to 
join and of being the kind of person who will be accepted by the 
members of the group. 

The members of clubs should also be helped to realize their 
responsibility for the selection of new members. A member should 
not be chosen or rejected merely for personal reasons or because 
he lives on a certain side of the railroad track, nor even entirely 
for the contribution he can make to the club. The help that the 
prospective member can get by membership in the group should 
also be a factor in a decision about his selection. 

It has been suggested that the choice of a new member of any 
club be based on his mental ability as compared with that of the 
members of the group, that is, that a club made up largely of 
pupils of high mental ability should choose only those students who 
have high mental ability. In some cases where the activities of the 
club demand high ability, this might be desirable; but in most 
cases this is not the case. Studies seem to indicate that the selection 
of a new member is more often based on personality traits than on 
mental ability. Student organizations should be helped to realize 
that they arc very important elements in the overall school pro- 
gram and should be so organized and administered that they will 
be of maximum value to the entire student body anil not merely 
self-perpetuating clubs for certain types of students. 

The problems occasioned by organizations and other elements 
in the School program designed to increase social adjustment call 
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for guidance services. The finest program of clubs, classes, and 
activities will not help the student who has not been guided in 
making best use of his available opportunities. 

SUMMARY 

However effective the guidance given in the elementary 
school, it will not eliminate all the problems that appear in the 
secondary school. The period of the junior-senior high school 
presents a challenge for guidance workers. The differences among 
secondary-school students in height, weight, physiological maturity, 
and social and emotional characteristics are very great. All are ap- 
proaching maturity, but there arc often mixtures of immaturity 
and maturity not only among the pupils in a class but also in the 
same pupil. 

Just ahead are important choices regarding education, occu- 
pation, and marriage. Study, discipline, social life, and available 
school activities are quite different from those found in the ele- 
mentary school and must be varied for different students in the same 
class. This is the last opportunity for the school tv give the ma- 
jority of students any material help in learning to make wise 
choices. 

W hen we consider the nature of the secondary -school student, 
we see that our culture makes great demands on him. Basic de- 
cisions must be made at this time which will have lasting reper- 
cussions. Guidance must be available to increase the quality of 
the vocational, educational, personal-social experiences which the 
school offers the adolescent. 

EXERCISES 

1. I.ist some decisions you made in high school that have had last- 
ing effects on the couise of your vocational or personal development. 
I low might guidance have helped vou with these decisions? 

2. There is much controversy regarding the extent of the school’s 
responsibility for the personal-social development of its students. What 
is your position with regard to this problem? 

3. Interview three secondary-school students regarding guidance. 
Ask to whom they go to discuss (1) personal-social concerns, (2) edu- 
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cational decisions, (3) vocational plans. Be prepared to discuss the im- 
plications of your findings. 



CHAPTER 9 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Organized guidance in the United States began in an effort 
to get jobs for youth. Success in this effort depended, in large 
measure, on finding jobs that were suited to the abilities of differ- 
ent individuals or on finding individuals suited to different jobs. 
This effort met a real need nor only of industry but of youth. 
Choices relating to occupations are of extreme importance and 
often arc the dominant problem facing youth in high school and 
college. As the vocational guidance movement developed and the 
important factors came to lighr, the concept of vocational guidance 
was crystallized in the following statement: “Vocational guidance 
is the assistance given in choosing, preparing for, entering upon, 
and making progress in an occupation.” This is still its accepted 
definition. 

HELPING STUDENTS MAKE VOCATIONAL DECISIONS 

Due largely to the increased emphasis upon the individual as 
the center of the entire educational process, the scope of guidance 
has been enlarged and now includes help given to the individual in 
all his problems and choices. However, occupational decisions arc 
still the central problem facing many youths. It is profoundly true, 
however, that “life is more than meat,” and the occupation is by 
no means all there is in life. Family life and social, civic, religious, 
and recreational aspects cannot be neglected. The life goal — the ob- 
jective that provides the center of all activities and gives meaning 
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to life— is very important, but a satisfying and successful life is 
often dependent on the wise choice of an occupation and a reason- 
able success in it. The job itself is often the aspect that gives mean- 
ing to life just as it is true that a satisfying life goal is frequently 
what gives meaning to the occupation. The two cannot be sep- 
arated. 

Aims of Vocational Guidance 

The specific aims of vocational guidance may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. To assist the student to acquire such knowledge of the 
characteristics and functions, the duties and rewards of the group 
of occupations within which his choice will probably lie as he 
may need for intelligent choice 

2. To enable him to find what general and specific abilities 
and skills are required for the group of occupations under con- 
sideration and what are the qualifications, such as age, preparation, 
and sex, for entering them 

3. To give opportunity for experiences in school (tryout 
courses) and out of school (after-school and vacation jobs) which 
will give such information about conditions of work as will assist 
the individual to discover his own abilities and help him in the de- 
velopment of wider interests 

4. To help the individual develop the point of view that all 
honest labor is worthy and that the most important bases for choice 
of an occupation are (a) the service that the individual can render 
to society, (b) personal satisfaction in the occupation, and (<") ap- 
titude for the work required 

5. To assist the individual to acquire a technique of analysis 
of occupational information and to develop the habit of analyzing 
such information before making a final choice 

6. To assist him to secure such information about himself, his 
abilities, general and specific, his interests, and his powers as he 
may need for wnse choice 

7. To assist economically handicapped children who arc above 
the compulsory attendance age to secure, through public or private 
funds, scholarships or other financial assistance so that they may 
have opportunities for further education in accordance w'ith their 
vocational plans 
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8. To assist the student to secure a knowledge of the facilities 
offered by various educational institutions for vocational training 
and tVie requirements for admission to them, the length of training 
offered, and the cost of attendance 

9. To help the worker to adjust himself to the occupation in 
which he is engaged; to assist him to understand his relationship to 
workers in his own and related occupations and to society as a 
whole 

1 0. To enable the students to secure reliable information about 
the danger of alluring short cuts to fortune through short training 
courses and selling propositions, and of such unscientific methods 
as phrenology, physiognomy, astrology, numerology, or graph- 
ology, and to compare these methods with that of securing really 
trustworthy information 

Methods of Vocational Guidance 

Because many factors influence people in choosing an occu- 
pation, various methods may be used in helping them choose wisely. 
The factors responsible for the choice of an occupation are many 
and often complex. Very often people arc not conscious of the 
influences that were responsible for the choice of their present 
occupation. Sometimes occupational heredity — family tradition 
and pride — may influence the choice. People may drift from one 
occupation to another until finally, almost by accident, one occu- 
pation, which was the only one available at the time, becomes 
permanent. Great admiration for some person who has been very 
successful or one who has made some outstanding contribution may 
influence the choice, or the individual may respond to what he 
conceives to be a direct call from God to enter some service. 

There can be no doubt that, in many cases, the occupations 
chosen on the basis of any of these factors have been quite suitable 
to the interests and abilities of the individual, but in other cases it 
has been disastrous for the individual and for the service itself. 
None of the factors listed can be relied on as adequate means of 
help in the choice of an occupation, although they may be, in 
some cases, important auxiliary elements. 

Organized vocational guidance assists the individual by pro- 
viding him with all the data that indicate his interests and abilities 
and all that arc essential to an understanding of the type of work. 
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He is helped to learn about the duties and responsibilities of various 
occupations, the conditions of work, the wages or salaries, and 
other benefits and to organize all this information in such a way 
as to enable him to make choices suited to his abilities and needs. 
Of course, it must be freely conceded that the best-organized and 
best-equipped program of guidance will sometimes fail because of 
the inadequacy of our present methods and techniques and because 
the individual may refuse to accept the evidences of his abilities 
and interests. 

Difficulties of Vocational Guidance 

In this country there arc practically no hereditary occupations, 
no occupation that passes down automatically from father to son 
for many generations. Theoretically, any youth with sufficient 
ability can aspire to enter any occupation regardless of the social 
status of his parents. Every year boys and girls whose parents arc 
desperately poor obtain the education and training that enable 
them to attain success in medicine, law, social work, education, 
research, government work, and many other high-level occupa- 
tions. 

One of the most startling evidences of freedom of choice has 
been the great number of women who have entered occupations 
previously staffed only by men. Women have now amply demon- 
strated their ability in many skilled occupations and in all the 
professions. In America choice of occupation is not limited by the 
social or financial status of parents, by race, sex, or place of resi- 
dence. This very freedom of choice, however desirable, constitutes 
one of the major difficulties in vocational guidance. 

Another difficulty arises from the slow, gradual process of an 
individual’s vocational development. Guidance for choice of an 
occupation cannot be done in a hurry because it is a process of de- 
velopment which often requires many years. Special abilities and 
interests that are crucial in vocational choice develop slowly and 
appear throughout the life of youth. Research indicates that readi- 
ness for choice of an occupation is a gradual process. There are 
stages of vocational maturation, and it is unwise for parents and 
counselors to urge youth to make choices w hen they arc not yet 
ready to do so. It also seems clear that such maturation, like physio- 
logical maturation, may come at different times with different 
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individuals. Guidance practices are too often concerned with help 
given at the time of crisis when the choice must be made. Guidance 
would be much more effective if it were concerned with preparing 
the individual to meet the crisis before it comes. Guidance should 
be a developmental process and suited to the stages of develop- 
ment of each student. 

What is essential is a concerted and planned program in which 
parents, counselors, teachers, and fellow students are of real help 
both in facilitating the development of maturation and in choosing 
the occupation. Furthermore, special abilities and ambitions may 
appear throughout the early life of youth and be revealed in vari- 
ous ways to different people not connected with the school. Men 
and women in the community engaged in business and industry 
or in various professions can be utilized in the vocational guidance 
program. Among citizens in the community who should be of 
special help in the discovery of abilities and interests are workers 
in churches, because of their basic interest in building character 
and their service to society. 

THEORIES OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE 

In the last few years attention has been turned to developing 
theories that would account for vocational choices. Some theorists 
have seen vocational choice as a response to economic conditions 
and therefore dictated largely bv external circumstances. Others 
seem to believe that social determinants arc paramount and that the 
socioeconomic level of the family largely determines one’s occu- 
pation. 

Most theorists, however, view vocational choice as but one 
aspect of total behavior and therefore look for a more complete 
explanation within a broad personality theory. For example, psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychologists explain vocational choice as 
a response to unmet and largely unconscious needs. Rchaviorists 
believe that vocational choice is conditioned bv experiences which 
reinforce certain ways of behaving at the expense of alternative 
possibilities. Perhaps the most developed theories dealing with an 
explanation for vocational choice arc those of Anne Roc and 
Donald Super. 
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Anne Roe: Childhood Determinants 1 

Anne Roc’s contribution has two major components — a scheme 
for classifying occupations and an explanation for vocational de- 
cisions. Occupations are first divided into eight groups — service, 
business contact, organization, technology, outdoor, science, arts 
and entertainment, and general cultural. Next she divides each 
group into levels from 1 (highest) to 6 (lowest). 

One group will serve to illustrate her scheme of classification. 
Within the service group she lists social-work supervisors as an 
example of workers in level 1; social workers for level 2; police 
sergeants, level 3; barbers, level 4; taxi drivers, level 5; and elevator 
operators, level 6. All these workers have in common the fact 
that they serve others, but the training needed for each job is quite 
different, and the gap in ability betw een high and low is great. 

Roc next considered the characteristics of workers in the 
eight groups and came to the conclusion that there were certain 
elements that distinguished each group. Service workers have few 
intellectual or artistic interests and are not dominating in the per- 
sonal interactions which arc so large a part of their jobs. Business 
contact workers (public relations counselors, salesmen, peddlers) 
also lack intellectual and artistic interests but differ from service 
workers in being strong and exploitive in their personal inter- 
actions. Organization workers (industrial tycoons, union officials, 
accountants, foremen, clerks) have few artistic or intellectual in- 
terests but have strong economic values and high persuasive scores. 
Technology workers (engineers, electricians, truck drivers) have 
less concern for interpersonal relations, hav e the highest mechani- 
cal aptitudes and interests of any group, have low aesthetic values, 
arc object-oriented, and are marked in the upper levels by intellec- 
tual interests. 

Outdoor workers (landscape architects, foresters, miners, farm 
laborers) come almost entirely from families engaged in similar 
work and are characterized by little concern for interpersonal 
relations. Science workers (research scientists to veterinary hospital 
attendants) have the highest intellectual interests of any group but 

1 Anne Roc, The Psychology of Occupations, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1956. 
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low aesthetic interests. General cultural workers (college profes- 
sors, teachers, librarians) are dominant in interpersonal relations, 
verbally oriented, with high intellectual and artistic interests. 
Workers in the arts and entertainment tend to be narcissistic, to 
have few intellectual interests, and to possess special talents and 
physical abilities. 

Roc further concluded that personality and interests are more 
related to the group in which the worker is found than to his 
level within the group. Intelligence and socioeconomic level con- 
versely are more related to level than to group. 

Roe believes that the characteristics that indicate the group 
and level that will be chosen by an individual begin to appear very 
early, at least in the adolescent period, and should be taken into 
consideration in occupational choice. She is convinced of the im- 
portance of “life patterns.” These patterns arc determined largely 
by the early family and home situation. The psychological warmth 
felt by the child is related to the extent to which he was accepted, 
rejected, or dominated by his parents, and this relationship in turn 
resulted in the child’s being concerned with people or things. 
People-oriented workers find satisfaction in certain occupations; 
thing-oriented workers, in different ones. 1 ler theory puts primary 
emphasis on childhood determinants of vocational choice. 

Roe’s classification, may be very useful in helping a student 
make a choice of occupations. In using it, one might begin with 
making an inventory of the student’s interests through the use of 
a standardized instrument supplemented by a counseling interview. 
Next might come a study of the occupations listed by Roc in each 
g/w/p to determine such things as the requirements in age, educa- 
tion, training, the opportunities for employment, salaries, and ad- 
vancement. With this information would come a consideration 
of the different types of activities in each level. Such a procedure 
might be a great help in making a choice of an occupation. 

Donald Super: Implementation of the Self-concept 2 

In developing a theory of vocational choice, Donald Super 
has made studies of the course and cycle of the working life and 
the time dimension of occupational behavior. He describes the 

“Donald K. Super, The Psychology of Careers: An Introduction to 
Vocational Development, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957, 
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stages in what he calls “vocational development” as exploration, 
transition from school to work, floundering or trial, stability or 
establishment, and the years of decline. Super maintains that ’every 
person is qualified for a number of different occupations and that 
the “career pattern” — the occupational level attained and the se- 
quence, frequency, and duration of trial and stable jobs — is de- 
termined by the parental socioeconomic level, mental ability, per- 
sonal characteristics, and the opportunities to which lu, is exposed. 
The relative importance or influence of these factors differs with 
each individual, and the self-concept is of paramount importance 
in determining vocational choice and satisfaction. 

The factors surrounding the choices of occupations he calls 
the “determinants” of vocational choice. It may seem unfortunate 
that the term “determinants” is used, for it is likely to imply a 
belief in determinism — something that is inevitable, something that 
one is powerless to prevent. As used by Super, the word “determi- 
nant” means, first of all, that there is a “relationship between” and 
that an influence is exerted. W hile there seems to be a clear rela- 
tionship between the socioeconomic status of the home and the 
occupation chosen, we cannot forecast exactly what occupation a 
boy will enter by knowing the socioeconomic status of his family. 
Although there is a tendency for a boy to choose an occupation 
at the same level as that of his father’s, no implication is made that 
it would be best for him to choose such an occupation. In this 
country the income from an occupation may have more influence 
on the social status of the individual than the social status of the 
father had upon the choice of the occupation by the indi\ idual. 

Super has identified a number of determinants of vocational 
choice which he believes merit further study and consideration. 
Three kinds of individual characteristics and experience seem to 
be important: (1) psychological characteristics, such as intelligence, 
interests, personality, values, and needs; (2) physical characteristics, 
such as height, weight, general health, and special physical assets or 
handicaps; and (3) experiences, such as education, training, work 
history, and identification or rejection of role models. Three aspects 
of the individual’s personal situation also appear to be significant: 
(1) family background, including socioeconomic status, reputation 
in the community, siblings, and interpersonal relationships; (2) 
family situation, including inarita) status, dependents, and interper- 
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sonal relationships, especially with spouse; and (3) general situa- 
tion, including occupational and financial situation, personal repu- 
tation, geographic residence, race, and religion. Other determinants 
are found in the individual’s environment — the economic, occupa- 
tional, and technological status of his country — and in such unpre- 
dictable factors as illness, accidents, or unanticipated opportunities 
or liabilities. 

The relative importance of different determinants of careers 
varies from one individual to another, from one occupation to an- 
other, and from one period to another. These determinants are in- 
strumental in shaping the individual’s self-concept — his understand- 
ing of what he is and what he can do. Super’s main theoretical con- 
tribution lies in his assertion that the act of choosing an occupation 
constitutes an implementation of the self-concept. As we develop, 
we get a clearer and clearer picture of ourselves until we say, “This 
is the kind of person I seem to be”; then the next step is to say, 
“Therefore, that is the kind of work 1 might do and enjoy.” 

Super, -with Roc and others, has helped us put our flunking 
about vocational choice into a framework that permits the testing 
of hypotheses and the advancement and impro\*enient of basic 
theory. It is only by the sharpening of theories such as Super’s that 
wc can improve the service we offer under the name of vocational 
guidance. 

WORK EXPERIENCE AS A METHOD 

OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Work experience is the student’s exposure to work in an occu- 
pation before he begins a full-time job. Five types of such experi- 
ence are recognized: (1 ) W ork that is done in some project under- 
taken for the benefit of the school, usually without pay, but where 
actual job conditions are maintained as far as possible. Some of these 
jobs are in connection with work in making or repairing school 
apparatus, rebinding books, or assisting in the library. Some are not 
connected with class activities, such as seeding the lawn, planting 
trees, or laying out an athletic field. (2) Work that is done for the 
community, performing some public service as a useful citizen, 
such as mosquito eradication, clearing waste land, or caterpillar 
control. (3) Job experience, with pay, which is done in connection 
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with the school program, where part of the time is spent in school 
and part on an actual job. (4) Work experience that is done in con- 
nection with a school, where articles arc produced in quantity, 
often for sale. (5) Experience gained in part-time jobs, not con- 
nected with the school program, after school or during vacation. 

With the growing recognition that the curriculum of the stu- 
dent must include the total activities of his life in school and out of 
school, these work experiences are considered to be an indispensable 
part of a well-rounded education. Antioch College, among other 
institutions, considers actual work experience as an essential part 
of a liberal education. Some other general values are also recognized, 
such as cooperation between school and community, recognition 
of factors in school life other than the purely academic, the reten- 
tion in school of students who would otherwise drop out, and the 
financial help to needy students. 

In addition, such experiences can be very useful in revealing 
or developing interests and in disclosing abilities and aptitudes that 
help in choosing a life work. 

For some years many schools have been experimenting with 
types of cooperative plans by which high-school students in com- 
mercial and industrial arts or vocational curriculums could secure 
practical on-the-job experience while they were still in school. This 
involves cooperation between school and commercial and industrial 
establishments so that students may, within the compulsory attend- 
ance requirements, be in school part of the time and at work part 
of the time. The cooperative plan of systematic school-and-work 
preparation involves learning activities in organized classes in school 
and business establishments in the community. 

This is definitely a guidance project, for its purpose is “to assist 
the student to prepare for, enter upon, and make progress in an 
occupation.” Although the student may have tentatively chosen his 
occupation before he signs up for the work, the experience on the 
job helps him to make a. final decision regarding the particular 
kind of job he desires to have. 

Some form of work experience is now in operation involving 
many different types of occupations. The details of the organization 
necessarily differ with different occupations and different local con- 
ditions. 

The types of occupations or jobs listed in the distributive area 
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are found, for example, in'various retail and wholesale establish- 
ments that sell such merchandise as food, clothing, home furnish- 
ings, "automobiles, hardware, drugs, dry goods, furniture, jewelry, 
and farm and garden supplies. Workers in distributive occupations 
are also in business-service establishments such as banks, real estate 
offices, insurance companies, savings and loan associations, and dry- 
clenning- firms. Students may choose a career objective from areas 
of work such as chat of buyer, advertising manager, retail-store 
owner, interior decorator, jeweler, personnel director, window 
trimmer, display artist, and wholesale salesman. Persons enrolled 
in a program of this kind attend classes in school a part of the time 
and work in a distributive occupation part of the time. The place 
where a cooperative trainee is employed part time — the laboratory 
phase of his program — usually is referred to as his “work station.” 

Features of Good Programs 

The effectiveness of the laboratory part of cooperative part- 
time training depends on intelligent location, selection, establish- 
ment, and management of the work station. These procedures are 
specific responsibilities of school administrators, •supervisors and 
teacher-coordinators of distributive education, counselors, and busi- 
nessmen. 

A good work station is one in which school administrators and 
employers understand the cooperative part-time plan of training 
and are wholeheartedly interested in it. They are fully aware of 
their responsibilities to the program. The school provides good 
classroom instruction based on job requirements of the students, 
and the employer provides practical work sufficiently important to 
require training. Both the employer and the school provide for ef- 
fective on-the-job supervision of the trainees. Each trainee is eval- 
uated periodically and informed of rhe progress he is making. 

Moreover, the work the trainee performs involves occupational 
knowledge and skill sufficiently important to justify the extended 
period of training which he devotes to them. A schedule of working 
time is specified for each trainee, and he is paid according to a fixed 
wage scale that usually provides for gradual increases to be granted 
when merited. 

Many things can be done to make the work-experience pro- 
gram a good one. The coordinator of work experience is the key to 
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the success of the program. Authorities have suggested ways in 
which he can be sure that the work experience has maximum value 
for the student. The coordinator should visit each trainee regularly 
to watch him perform his duties on the job. For instance, if a trainee 
is observed giving a poor sales demonstration, the coordinator 
should provide additional classroom practice in presenting merchan- 
dise. If he secs that the trainee lacks information about the mer- 
chandise being sold, he may direct him in a study of merchandise 
facts. When a trainee first begins his work, he will often feel that 
he lacks certain skills and knowledge for satisfactory job perform- 
ance. The coordinator and the trainee should discuss any such de- 
ficiencies and determine the instruction needed to improve job 
efficiency. Persons working with the trainee daily should be able 
to point out weaknesses in his job performance and suggest further 
study that the school can provide. If a trainee is working in a selling 
position, one good technique for checking his job performance is 
that of making a service shopping report. During a “customer” 
purchase the trainee is observed and rated on his selling Techniques. 
A detailed account of his actions is then written up by the “cus- 
tomer.” Tlte description may later be analyzed for sales weaknesses. 

The vocational-minded coordinator will make a point of relat- 
ing classroom and job instruction to trainee work experiences and 
will therefore use imagination and originality in selecting appro- 
priate teaching methods and techniques. He will constantly be on 
the lookout for new instructional materials that will provide oppor- 
tunity for individual trainees to study specific subjects related to 
their work activities. Group instruction should be given in the class- 
room on those subjects helpful to all trainees, such as employment 
opportunities in the field of distribution, how to apply for and 
hold a position, and the principles of business ethics. Job-progress 
reports should be examined and discussed by the coordinator and 
the trainee, and then classroom instruction should be based on these 
reports. 

The daily assistance the employer gives each trainee should 
also help meet specific job needs. Both the coordinator and the em- 
ployer should encourage the trainee to study trade journals, sales 
manuals, and other such business publications. Both may provide 
flexibility of on-the-job learning activities by encouraging a trainee 
to attend employer-employee meetings and such organized training 
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courses as may be available in the business establishment. Style 
shows, salesmen’s displays, visits to market exhibits of new merchan- 
dise, and film showings may provide further appropriate learning 
experiences for individual trainees. 

Inasmuch as experiences in a business laboratory are an integral 
part of the cooperative program, school credit should be given for 
them just as it is given for laboratory experience connected with 
other classes. Enrollment in chemistry or in physics almost always 
includes the laboratory, with no school credit being given for one 
without the other. Enrollment in '-ie cooperative program includes 
assignment to work stations as a part of the course, and the school 
credit allowed is based not on cither the classroom instruction or 
the laboratory work experience but on both together as in chemistry 
or physics. Therefore only one grade should be given for the com- 
bined program of classroom and on-the-job activities. 

Value of Work Experience 

Good 'work-experience programs can help develop better co- 
operative relationships between the school and the community. They 
can provide benefits lor student trainees, for employers, and for the 
school. 

hor trainees, they provide business experiences that should aid 
in further attainment or a career objective, motivate learning activi- 
ties on the job and in the classroom, and provide specific vocational 
skills and work habits. For employers, they attract better trainees 
and encourage them to continue working for the business establish- 
ment in which they receive training, help develop more efficient per- 
sonnel, and afford opportunity for them to contribute to the exten- 
sion of the community’s educational facilities. For the school, they 
encourage better school-community relations through stimulating 
businessmen’s interests in the school and educators’ interests in local 
business affairs, enrich the curriculum by providing a work-experi- 
ence laboratory needed in effective preparation for specific occu- 
pational goals, contribute more meaning to vocational guidance 
activities by facilitating the making of occupational choices, help 
hold students in school until graduation, and extend school labora- 
tory facilities at little added expense. These and other values make 
the work-experience program an important educational and guid- 
ance technique. 
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Responsibilities of Key People for the 

Success of the Program 

General responsibility for the quality and effectiveness of work 
stations in the cooperative program rests on the school superintend- 
ent and the principal, but the teacher-coordinator has the direct re- 
sponsibility in this matter. School counselors, employers of the stu- 
dents, and state representatives of distributive education also have 
specific duties. 

School administrators should understand and appreciate the 
distinctive features of work stations in the cooperative program 
and how they should be selected and administered; they should 
make such schedule and curriculum adjustments as arc necessary 
for including the work-experience laboratory in the total school 
program. They will need to provide guidance facilities that will 
aid in enrolling in the training program those students who can 
profit most from it and see that the effectiveness of work stations 
is systematically evaluated. Administrators will also need to provide 
qualified coordinators to supervise the work-experience phase of 
the program and acquaint teachers and other staff members with 
work-station standards, objectives, and procedures. 

Coordinators should develop high standards for work-station 
selection, management, and evaluation. They must select and place 
students in jobs that arc related to their career objectives, or aid 
them in further exploration of vocational opportunities, and assist 
employers with the development of procedures for supervision of 
trainees and management of work stations. They will also relate 
classroom instruction to the trainee’s job requirements and occupa- 
tional objectives and sec that the parents of trainees arc informed 
about the cooperative program and that they approve the work-sta- 
tion agreements for their children. 

School counselors will need to help explain the characteristics 
of work stations in the cooperative plan, assist in assigning to work 
stations those students who have decided on or arc seriously con- 
sidering career objectives in the distributive occupations, discourage 
any possible notion that the cooperative program is designed espe- 
cially for students who have failed in other school subjects or pro- 
grams, and help evaluate student progress on the job in order to 
determine the effectiveness of counseling activities. 
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Employers will profit most if they understand the characteris- 
tics and management of work stations in the cooperative program 
and provide on-the-job supervision and instruction that will con- 
tribute to student career objectives. They will also need to consult 
with the coordinator and other representatives of the school on the 
work progress of trainees. 

Representatives of the state department of education should 
assist local coordinators and school administrators in developing 
criteria for selecting and administering work stations; they should 
also help in evaluating and improving standards for work stations 
and suggest the elimination of those work stations that do not meet 
high standards. 

OTHER VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RESOURCES 

The potential human resources of guidance for any individual 
are all those persons in and outside the school whose influence 
might be utilized to help him make decisions and adjustments. The 
most important of the resources outside the school arc the parents, 
whose influence is bound to be very strong whether it is con- 
sciously exerted or not. Others in the family and community are also 
potentially important. Pastors of churches and other church per- 
sonnel are also potentially significant, although at present their in- 
fluence seems quite negligible except with a very few young peo- 
ple. Organizations in the community, especially service clubs such 
as Rotary and Kiwanis, may be of great value and, in many cities, 
are very influential. Individuals in the community — physicians, 
nurses, engineers, lawyers, businessmen — are other sources of valu- 
able help, although seldom utilized. Community ideals and commu- 
nity mores exert powerful influences on young people. Vacation 
experience in camps, summer jobs, and recreation trips may also be 
useful. 

The School As a Resource 

The school itself is by far the greatest potential source of help. 
Its fundamental purpose is guidance — to give help in learning, in 
conduct, in the development of habits, skills, and ideals. Every 
member of the school staff — secretaries, teachers, counselors, nurses, 
physicians, psychologists, and custodians — all exert powerful in- 
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fluence on the students. The school life, as seen in classes, in ath- 
letics, in student government, and in social activities, is potentially 
a very powerful force. 

To make them as valuable as they should be, these forces must 
be so organized and coordinated as to become a real team utilizing 
all the knowledge and skills of each member and bringing to bear 
on each case the combined wisdom of the entire group. 

Home, Social, and Play Activities 

Another source of guidance is found in the life of the student 
out of school. Obviously, if we wish to learn all we can about stu- 
dents, we cannot neglect their home life, their social activities, and 
their play experiences where they may reveal characteristics, abili- 
ties, and interests that do not appear in their life in school. Parents 
can often give helpful information about health, study habits, gen- 
eral traits, and special interests and guide their children’s vocational 
interests. A careful record of the total life of the student, after 
school hours and on vacations, is also very helpful. Much influence 
determining the vocational choices of students comes from these 
sources. 

Unity of Efforts 

Vocational guidance has been defined as the assistance that is 
given in connection with “choosing, preparing for, entering upon, 
and making progress in an occupation.” It would be well to stress 
again the point already made many times, that it is impossible to 
separate sharply the vocational aspects of guidance from the educa- 
tional, moral, and cultural aspects. The future occupation often 
plays a large part in choosing a school or a course. Occupational 
choices frequently depend upon educational background, and they 
are often governed by health, social, and cultural problems. The 
counselor cannot, and should not, try to keep the various aspects 
of guidance entirely distinct. This would be working directly 
contrary to that unity of character and personality which is essen- 
tial. In spite of this unity and the impossibility and undesirability 
of separating vocational guidance from other kinds or aspects of 
guidance, it is helpful to consider certain parts of vocational guid- 
ance separately from others. Sometimes the vocational aspect stands 
out so clearly that it dominates everything else, and the civic, moral, 
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cultural aspects shrink into comparative insignificance. Often choice 
of occupation and getting a job are absolutely necessary and pre- 
requisite to everything else — good citizenship, culture, and even 
good character itself. Recognizing the impossibility of complete 
separation, we have attempted to stress the methods that are com- 
monly used primarily to assist in choice of occupation, in getting 
a job, and in becoming adjusted to the job. 

SUMMARY 

One of the major responsibilities of the secondary school and 
the college is to assist youth in the choice of a life occupation. The 
occupation chosen should be suited to the abilities, aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and needs of the individual. It should be one that will enable 
him to provide adequately for himself and his family and that will 
assist him in the attainment of a worthy life goal. 

Freedom of occupational choice is the right of every individ- 
ual, but there is much help that can be given without violating that 
freedom. Ability and aptitude tests, interest inventories, and per- 
sonality estimates may all be used to advantage. L^pcricnccs in and 
out of school and vacation and after-school jobs are also often use- 
ful in vocational guidance. 

Roe has studied the interests of people in different types and 
levels of occupations. It may help to compare the interests of those 
in occupations with the interests of the student to help him make 
a vocational choice. Super has found certain elements that seem 
to act as influences or “determinants” in the choice of occupations. 

Of even greater value is Super’s conception that readiness to 
choose an occupation is a gradual process and that the time of 
“maturation” differs with different individuals. There is danger, 
therefore, in urging a student to choose an occupation before he is 
ready to do so. 

EXERCISES 

1. List the chief determinants that led you to your present occu- 
pation. When did you make your major vocational decisions, and what 
further information about yourself or the occupation would have been 
helpful to you at that time? 
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2. Docs Roe’s or Super’s theory seem most helpful to you in ex- 
plaining your own vocational choice? Why? 

3. Interview one student, one employer, and one teacher who* has 
been involved in a work-experience program and learn from them the 
advantages and disadvantages they see in this technique. 



CHAPTER 10 


ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 
IN SCHOOLS 


The concept of the place and function of guidance presented 
in previous chapters makes any adequate description of its organ- 
ization in a school system very difficult. Guidance organization can- 
not any longer be described by the use of diagrams that were once 
the pride and joy of the administrator. Guidance* is not something 
that can be completely separated from the general life of the school 
by tucking it away in the office of the counselor or the principal. 
Because if is the duty and the responsibility in some measure of 
every member of the school staff, it is a function that must be shared 
by all and should be so understood and administered. The problem 
of organization is one of coordinating the guidance services of the 
entire school staff in such a way that the total facilities of the school 
may be utilized and brought to bear upon the center of our efforts 
— the problems of each child. 

PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 

The Connecticut State Department of Education has devel- 
oped a statement regarding the organization of guidance which 
admirably expresses the necessary interrelationship of guidance 
with the total school program. This statement, which is used here 
by special permission of the Commissioner of Education of Con- 
necticut, docs much to place guidance in its proper educational 
perspective. 
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Purpose and Functions of Guidance 

The sratemcnt begins by reaffirming the basic purposes 'and 
goals of American education. 

Our educational program should provide every youth with 
knowledge and skills which he needs and can use. It should de- 
velop his ability to think independently and constructively. It 
should enable him to acquire an understanding of himself, of his 
environment, and of the concepts and principles upon which a 
satisfactory life in our American democracy is based. It should 
help him develop desirable social, civic and vocational attitudes. 
It should provide him with a background which makes it possible 
for him to earn a living. 

Among the conditions necessary for the realization of these 
goals arc the following: 

That teaching be geared to the outcomes sought and to the ability 
of the student, 

That pupils be helped to cope with tho>e emotional tensions 
and environmental handicaps which impede learning and inhibit 
healthy behavior. 

That pupils be given skilled individualized help in understanding 
themselves and their relationship to their environment, and in 
making certain types of decisions, 

That special provisions be made for those w ith serious difficulties 
which impede learning and adjustment. These provisions should 
be based upon a careful study and should use special techniques 
appropriate to the problems involved. 

Not content with pointing out the purposes of the total edu- 
cational enterprise, the writers continue by specifying the special 
contribution to be made bv guidance through the services of the 
school personnel workers. 

Every member of the educational profession has a responsi- 
bility for providing these conditions. (In addition to classroom 
teachers and administrators, there arc many specialists trained to 
render certain supplementary services. Included are workers in 
the areas of health, remedial teaching, curriculum, research, in- 
struction of the mentally' and physically handicapped, attendance, 
social work, psychology, and counseling services.) I his bulletin 
will consider the roles of the school social worker, the school psy- 
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chologist, and the school counselor and the ways in which they 
facilitate the educational process. They are a part of the team of 
'school personnel workers. 

School personnel workers, as members of the school staff, 
are concerned with helping pupils: 
to clarify their interests and attitudes, 
to understand their personal motives, 

to know their abilities, to formulate goals, to try to realize their po- 
tentials and to evaluate their goals realistically, 
to have a feeling of worth and a, sense of belonging, 
to feel that someone is concerned with them as individuals — some- 
one whom they can trust and who can help them, 
to develop and realize an adequate and acceptable self-concept, 
to understand themselves in relation to their environment, 
to sec ways in which frustrating and tension-creating situations 
may be handled, 

to understand wavs in which adjustment mav mean change in self 
or change in the environment, 

to orient to new situations and to understand difficult situations, 
to understand and accept the need for limitation? on their behavior, 
to get on well with others, 

to develop plans of action based on a careful analysis of them- 
selves and of the factors influencing their situations, 
to discover and engage in activities or programs which will con- 
tribute to their educational growth and development. 

School personnel workers also approach pupil problems: 
by respecting the responsibilities of parents for their children, and 
by recognizing that parental responsibilities arc particularly im- 
portant in the phases of child development listed above, by work- 
ing with the family and other persons or groups important in the 
child’s environment, 

by referring pupils to those who can render help not available in 
home or school, 

by affecting various changes that improve the environmental situ- 
ation. 

School personnel workers assist the school staff: 
by helping to identify pupils who need special attention and bv 
suggesting ways in which teachers can help them, 
by furnishing teachers with more comprehensive know ledge about 
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individual pupils and their backgrounds so teachers can work 
more effectively, 

by identifying and clarifying needs of pupils which can be met 
through the curriculum, 

by engaging in research which will help the school perform its 
functions, 

by helping teachers plan activities for evaluating individual pupil 
progress and for defining learning weaknesses and strmgths, 

by working individually with pupils identified by teachers as hav- 
ing learning or adjustment problems, 

by cooperating in the planning of a total program of testing and 
evaluation, 

by helping teachers keep up to date on developments in special 
areas of psychology — especially in the areas of learning and ad- 
justment. 

Guideposts for Effective Organization 

I laving examined the major aims of guidance and 'one of rhe 
major roles found in the guidance program, we may now look at 
some signs of a sound organization of services in a local school sys- 
tem. The previously mentioned Connecticut report lists nine guide- 
posts useful in considering guidance programs. 

1 . Services should be based on the needs of the pupils and the 
school system and should be an integral parr of the total school 
program. This requires careful identification of these needs and 
coordinated cooperation among all school personnel. 

2. All special services should be coordinated in a single depart- 
ment. 

3. The director has an overall function affecting all pupils. 
He should be responsible directly to the superintendent or assistant 
superintendent. 

4. The director in all except the very largest system will serve 
in a supervisory as well asdn an administrative role. lie should, 
therefore, have a broad knowledge of the special sendee fields and 
education as well as administrative qualifications. In certain in- 
stances, the superintendent, or assistant superintendent, will serve 
in this capacity. 

5. A helpful pattern of line and staff relationship should be 
established. 
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6. Clear descriptive material on relationships and responsibili- 
ties should be developed so that special service workers themselves 
as well as all school staff members will know what these relation- 
ships are. 

7. Some definite provision should be made for regular confer- 
ences among supervisors and staff to integrate thoroughly the serv- 
ices included in the pupil personnel department. 

8. Provision should be made for coordination of this depart- 
ment with all other departments in the school system. 

9. Provision should be made for adequate interviewing space 
in each school building. Central office facilities with sufficient secre- 
tarial staff should be made available to handle the stenographic and 
clerical details incident to the program. 

Obviously there may be situations where deviations from these 
generalities will be both wise and necessary, but in most cases 
schools will benefit from following these suggestions. 


PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 

Perhaps the best way to test the adequacy oT these principles 
of guidance organization is to examine the actual functioning of a 
program, keeping in mind the purposes to be served by guidance. 
The Gloucester, Massachusetts, schools have developed brief de- 
scriptions of their guidance programs at the elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school levels which indicate how general principles are 
translated into specific practices. 

Typical Elementary-school Guidance Program 

The Gloucester program consists in activities which constitute 
the minimum essentials necessary for the provision of guidance. 

I. Maintenance of personal inventory to provide for: 

A. The introduction and use of an adequate cumulative rec- 
ord to be started when the pupil enters school and to con- 
tinue until the pupil leaves school, with provisions for 
follow-up studies and placement. 

B. The identification of the pupils who have problems both 
in and outside the school, such as: 
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1. Pupils who have specific weaknesses in mastering the 
basic skills, knowledge, and understanding taught in the 
elementary grades — educational problems. Identifica- 
tion should be made by the use of achievement tests 
given to groups and to individuals. 

2. Pupils who have difficulty in fitting into a regular 
school program because of mental ability, high or low. 
In this group will be found the students net ding special 
class placement because of low mentality, the group of 
slow learners needing remedial treatment who, in the 
Gloucester public schools, will constitute the transfer 
students. Identification will be made by the use of in- 
telligence testing, both group and individual. 

3. Pupils who have health conditions not conducive to 
good school and home adjustment; those needing the 
care of the oculist, physician, and other medical per- 
sonnel. 

4. Pupils who have problems of social and emotional ad- 
justment needing the attention of a child psychologist, 
social worker, or a behavior clinic. 

5. Pupils who have unusual talents or very intense inter- 
ests needing special attention by the teacher. 

II. Cooperation with other staff members in the development 
and maintenance of good habits of study. 

III. Cooperation with other staff members in the development and 
maintenance of good habits of school citizenship. 

IV. Use of materials in the classroom to show nor only how peo- 
ple live but how they make a living. 

V. Establishment of a healthful relationship between the parents 
and the school, in order that there may be mutual understand- 
ing of both the home and the school program for the pupil. 

VI. Cooperation with pupil’s next school by furnishing it with 
pertinent information about the pupil and by enabling the 
pupil to gather data about the school to which he expects to 

g°- 

VII. Cooperation with the attendance officer in the study of cases 
of poor school attendance and employment of measures to 
remedy or prevent absence or tardiness. 
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While this program is not an elaborate or complex one, it has 
the advantage of practicality and is solidly based on principles sim- 
ilar to those previously listed. 

Typical Secondary-school Guidance Program 

The Gloucester secondary-school program follows the tradi- 
tional approach of defining guidance in terms of the services pro- 
vided for students. 

1. Maintenance of personal inventory. 

a. Cumulative records should bfc kept and used for each pupil. 

b. Testing program should be developed to include intelligence, 
achievement, aptitude, and interest tests. 

c. Cumulative records, anecdotal records, teachers’ rating scales, 
and similar material should be used when counseling pupils as 
to choice of courses, scholastic failures, attendance problems, 
behavior difficulties, and other evidences of maladjustment, 
such as personal, social, and physical problems. 

2. Cooperation with other staff members in the study of cases of 

poor attendance and in taking steps to remedy or prevent absence 

or tardiness. 

3. Collection and dissemination of occupational information. 

a. Secure information concerning local occupational require- 
ments and opportunities. 

b. Organize and prepare for presentation the information se- 
cured relative to local occupations. 

c. Secure anti present a general background of occupational in- 
formation, including requirements, opportunities, and trends, 
locally, regionally, and nationally. 

d. Assist in establishing, preferably in the first year of high 
school, classroom units on occupations. 

c. Assist in correlating occupational information with regular 
school subjects. 

f. Use printed, illustrated, and visual material in presenting oc- 
cupational information. 

g. Plan visits to view various types of local and regional employ- 
ment. 

h. Plan local and regional career conferences. 

4. Collection and dissemination of education and training informa- 
tion. 
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a. Secure, organize, and disseminate information concerning 
available educational and training opportunities at all levels 
for all educational and occupational fields. 

b. Plan for student visitation to various types of educational in- 
stitutions and training programs. 

c. Arrange for directors of admissions and directors of training 
programs to meet with interested students at local school. 

d. Arrange for counselors to visit colleges, universities, technical 
schools, and other types of post-secondary institutions. 

5. Counseling. 

a. Assist pupils in the interpretation of personal data as con- 
tained in the cumulative record. 

b. Assist the individual in the identification of his major piob- 
lems, educational, vocational, personal, social, and physical. 

c. Assist the individual in the planning of possible solutions to 
his problems. 

d. Help the individual in making a start toward carrying out 
those plans. 

e. Help the individual, when necessary, in the modification of 
his plans. 

6. Placement. 

a. Assist pupils in securing part-time jobs and vacation employ- 
ment according to aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

b. Assist those pupils desirous of seeking permanent employ- 
ment when leaving school or graduating, taking into consid- 
eration aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

7. Follow-up study. 

a. Maintain contacts with all school-leavers (graduates and 
dropouts) for a period of years for the purpose of rendering 
further aid and assistance. 

b. Check individual achievements for the purpose of evaluating 
and improving the guidance program. 

c. Furnish information as a basis for the evaluation and possible 
revision or enlargement of the educational program in light 
of school-leavers’ experiences. 

The Gloucester school system has defined its program for 
the upper elementary' school (grades 7 and 8) and for the voca- 
tional school by 7 reference to this same model of services made 
available to aid in the guidance of students. In each case the same 
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principles of integration, coordination, and systemization are ex- 
pressed through the guidance practices. 

TEAMWORK AS BASIS FOR GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 

The effectiveness of guidance in any school is dependent on a 
clear understanding by all the school personnel of the purpose of 
guidance and the guidance function of each member of the staff; 
it also depends on cooperation among them, that is, teamwork. 
Teamwork, which is more than mere cooperation, involves confer- 
ences among different members of the school staff. In teamwork 
conferences teachers, counselors, nurses, and specialists in various 
areas exchange information and understanding about the child 
which result from their special professional knowledge, skills, points 
of view, and competencies. In such conferences all available data 
arc pooled, possible causes for the problem arc discussed, and group 
decisions are made regarding the most effective treatment to be 
employed. 

In this approach everyone on the school staff at one time or 
another is an important member of the team. Moreover, real team- 
work results in more than the sum total of all the contributions of 
its members. It is a situation where the knowledge and skill of each 
member help every other member of the group to understand the 
total problem of the child. The result is a real consensus, and it is 
often different from the concept of the problem held by any one 
member before the conference. From the various perceptions of 
the team members comes a synthesis none could have made alone. 
The working together of the team results in a superior product 
because of the mutual stimulation occasioned by this joint profes- 
sional enterprise. 

A real team is an organic whole engaged in a common enter- 
prise, each one performing the part of the job assigned to him; 
but what he docs and how he docs it must fit into the entire pattern. 
We might say that it is like a chemical compound, nor a mere me- 
chanical mixture. We must keep continually in mind the ultimate 
purpose of the enterprise and understand not only the job that has 
to be done but what each of the other jobs is and how they all fit 
together. 

Whenever a case is referred to the team, it is considered by the 
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team as a whole, each person contributing the understanding and 
wisdom that he has gained from his study and experience in his 
special field, each respecting the contribution of other members, 
and, finally, the result being a joint conclusion regarding the prob- 
lem and the best method to be used in helping the individual re- 
ferred. It is a shared responsibility, with each member keeping in 
mind the solution of the problem rather than merely his own point 
of view. Such cooperation is very difficult to attain, and it should 
be recognized that it is very difficult or sometimes impossible for 
some persons to sec it; but it should be one of the requirements for 
membership on such a team. 

Example of Teamwork Organization 

Teamwork of various kinds is now being used in many schools 
throughout the country. A very interesting plan was developed 
in Snyder, Texas, a city of about 18,000 population in a school dis- 
trict of about twice that size. 1 There are six elementary schools, one 
junior high school, and one senior high school, with a- total school 
enrollment of about 4,000. The personnel staff involved in this 
project includes the coordinator of pupil personnel services, the 
curriculum administrator, four visiting teachers, two counselors — 
one in each of the two high schools — two nurses — one for the ele- 
mentary school and one for the high school — one speech specialist, 
and one speech-improvement teacher. 

The team approach was developed in each of the eight schools 
for the purpose of holding case conferences to study children who 
were having learning or adjustment problems. The general objec- 
tive of the enterprise was to improve the school experiences of chil- 
dren and by so doing improve their learning and give them greater 
happiness and satisfaction. The case conferences attempt to arrive 
at clarification and agreement about goals through the contribution 
of the special knowledge and skills of each member of the team. 
The different functions and ways of functioning of members of the 
team are brought together for a specific, common purpose: the ad- 
justment of the child. This is most effective when each member 
realizes the special values of the different points of view which the 

1 This cooperative project was developed by Dvvanc Collins in 1935. 
He has now developed a similar type of program for college students at- 
tending Colorado College. 
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individual members bring to the team process and its objectives. 
The team aims at the development of an understanding of roles and 
procedures by providing a framework in which each member has 
an opportunity to share in the skills, roles, limitations, and capaci- 
ties of the other members. This method capitalizes on the strengths 
inherent in a democratic way of life by arriving at conclusions 
based on the shared judgments of all the personnel, with due con- 
sideration of the feelings of the members of the group. 

The team conclusions are related to the basic problem of the 
child, the best method of helping him solve the problem, and judg- 
ments regarding who is best qualified to give the help needed. 

Each team member must be professionally competent in his 
special area. The more specialized they are and the better they are 
versed, the more potent will be their force. Furthermore, there must 
be acceptance of the goals agreed upon by all members and a shar- 
ing of ideas, concerns, and understandings. Finally, members of the 
team must fit together at strategic points to achieve the great flexi- 
bility which is also desirable. 

The team has a definite relationship to the structure of the 
school. The teacher has the responsibility and the obligation ro 
bring the “case” — the child with his problems — to the attention of 
the principal of the school, who in turn refers the child to the team. 
The responsibility for each child is also shared by the nurse, with 
her special competency in physical health; by the visiting teacher, 
who is competent in social and emotional problems; and by the 
counselors, who are specialists in education evaluation and the as- 
sessment of ability. The teacher who made the original referral is 
usually called in when her “case” is discussed. 

One value of this type of teamwork is to increase the number 
of children who can be considered at a given time. Team con- 
sideration can be facilitated because the entire team is present; 
the child’s problem can be discussed, and each member can give 
his own knowledge and opinion to the team instead of requiring 
the person who has the chief responsibility for the child to go to 
each specialist separately. 

The influence of this experiment has stimulated schools in a 
number of other states to adopt similar programs of guidance, 
apparently with outstanding success. 

There arc many school systems which are using a more 
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simple form of teamwork. It is not desirable to have the guidance 
team made up entirely of specialists, such as remedial speech or 
remedial reading experts, for each is likely to see symptolns of 
difficulties that relate to his specialty. A teacher — “just a teacher” — 
is often better able to find the real problem of the child than the 
specialist, for he secs the child as a whole. Most teamwork ap- 
proaches, however, make use of committees staffed by personnel 
who can make special guidance contributions. 

It is unfortunate that the librarian is not always appointed to 
the guidance ream, for he is in a very favorable position to ob- 
serve students in situations quite different from the classroom. 

Librarians, in their efforts to serve the entire school, should, 
through study and consultation, become familiar with the aims 
and objectives of the guidance program. Understanding of the 
guidance services offered will enable them to become aware of 
many areas in which they can make definite contributions. Li- 
brarians should keep the guidance staff informed, by notes, tele- 
phone calls, periodic bulletins, or personal visits, of available library 
materials in their field. They should particularly call the attention 
of staff and students to materials dealing with such matters as 
counseling and guidance, vocations, colleges, scholarships, resting, 
psychology, personal and social adjustment, study habits, and sig- 
nificant economic and social conditions. Librarians who discuss 
the acquisition of materials with counselors will build a better 
supply of functional items and make the library a more useful 
source of guidance information. By welcoming and seeking op- 
portunities to work with counselors, they can contribute to a 
better understanding of mutual problems, keeping in mind that all 
staff members have a common goal — the good of the students. 

Because of the somewhat informal relationships existing in a 
library, librarians sometimes have occasion to learn of individual 
problems affecting the happiness, welfare, or educational progress 
of certain pupils. They may be able to help these pupils seek the 
aid of their counselors in handling such problems. Individual read- 
ing records, which are kept in some school libraries, can be made 
available to counselors and filed as a part of the student’s permanent 
record. 

Publicizing materials that relate to special features of the 
guidance program can be a real service to counselors. As they 
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place special emphasis on career or college choice, for instance, 
librarians can direct additional attention to available materials in 
the library. Perhaps an idea on a bulletin board, a book title in a 
display, or a film presentation can be just the spark to cause the 
pupil to seek further knowledge and counseling that may greatly 
influence his future. Librarians may also be able to help counselors 
with suggestions for bibliographies or directories of resource people 
who may supply occupational information. 

Librarians often have an opportunity in their work with 
pupils and teachers to direct attention to materials that aid the 
guidance program by centering on personal and social problems 
or on vocations. Book jackets that will stimulate reading in areas 
of personality development, family relationships, careers, or hob- 
bies may be supplied to classrooms. Librarians should call the at- 
tention of teachers to items of this nature and to specific profes- 
sional materials in order to develop greater awareness of guidance 
objectives. 

Librarians can also assist the counselors in follow-up work 
with individual pupils. When counselors inform them of pupils 
with special needs or send pupils to consult them qp specific mat- 
ters, librarians can give individual reading guidance. Reading 
matter that brings extra understanding of the counselors’ sugges- 
tions may help in the solving of a problem and, at the same time, 
lead to a greater appreciation of reading. 

It has been seen by examining the potential contribution of 
one staff member — the librarian — that many resources are available 
in every school which could enrich the guidance program if they 
were but properly used. 

Students As Resources to the Guidance Team 

Although the guidance team is usually considered to be limited 
to members of the school staff, there are many other sources of 
help, both in and outside the school, which can be utilized. 

One source of great potential value is the student himself. 
Young people who have been closely associated with one another 
for several years often know much more about each other than do 
their parents or their teachers. There are, to be sure, many diffi- 
culties in securing such information and in evaluating it. Students 
are quite properly reluctant to reveal information that has been 
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given in confidence, and this loyalty must be respected. How- 
ever, when such information is given, it should be utilized. 

Parents As Resources to the Guidance Team 

The parents have an important part to play in any guidance 
program that plans to utilize sources of help from outside the 
school. They not only have a stake in the future of their children 
but have a responsibility as well. However, few, if any, satis- 
factory methods have been developed to secure and utilize their 
help in the guidance program. Many different means of establish- 
ing better relations with parents have been tried, and the most 
promising one seems to be the face-to-face contact between teach- 
ers or counselors and parents. The plan of having parents come 
to the school for consultation seems to be particularly helpful. 

Community As a Resource to the Guidance Team 

Another source of assistance to the guidance program is the 
community itself, which also has a stake in the future of the youth. 
Community members arc potentially of very great value not only 
as sources of information but as sources of direct help to the stu- 
dents. Some highly significant examples of such help have been 
reported from different parts of the country. Business and pro- 
fessional men are found to be very cooperative in giving informa- 
tion to students and in providing opportunities to secure experience 
in different types of work. In some cases businessmen have helped 
to secure scholarships to college or business school for boys and 
girls who are worthy of help and financially unable to enroll. 
As all the above shows, parents and other community members 
must be used as resource people if the guidance program is to be 
based on teamwork of the most effective kind. 

Teamwork between Secondary Schools and Colleges 

Another significant development involving a somewhat differ- 
ent type of teamwork is the Michigan State Secondary School- 
College Agreement Program, which is a direct outgrowth of the 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum. The major 
objective of this study has been the improvement of secondary 
education through helping the “communities, the schools, and the 
people study themselves and to assist them in developing points 
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of view in planning and in utilizing effective, democratic ways of 
working at the improvement of the community’s program of edu- 
cation.” • The Agreement Program involves cooperation on state, 
regional, and local levels. L'.xccpt on the local level it is not directly 
concerned with assistance given to individual students; it is more 
concerned with curriculum improvement, tests, records, types of 
preparation for college, and methods of admission to college. On 
the local level, however, it definitely includes assistance given to 
students in all phases of guidance. 

Colleges which are members of the program agree to disre- 
gard the pattern of subjects pursued in considering for admission 
the graduates of selected accredited high schools, provided they 
arc recommended by the school from among the more able students 
in the graduating class. However, this agreement does not imply 
that students must be admitted to certain college courses or cur- 
riculums for which they cannot give evidence of adequate prepara- 
tion. Secondary schools are urged to make available such basic 
courses as provide a necessary preparation for entering technical, 
industrial, or professional curriculums. It is recommended further 
that colleges provide accelerated programs of preparation for spe- 
cialized college curriculums for those graduates who are unable 
to secure such preparatory training in high school. 

High schools which arc members of the program agree to 
assume responsibility for initiating and continuing a program in- 
volving the building of an adequate personal file about each student, 
including rest data of various kinds, anecdotal records, personality 
inventories, and achievement samples. The high-school staff as- 
sumes responsibility for developing a summary of these personal 
data for submission to the college and for a basic curriculum study 
and evaluation of the purposes and program of the secondary 
school. The high schools also agree to maintain a continuous 
follow-up of former pupils and a continuous program of informa- 
tion and orientation throughout the high-school course regarding 
the nature and requirements of certain occupations and specialized 
college courses. They also agree to devote special emphasis during 
the senior year to the occupation or college of the pupil’s choice. 

! I .eon S. YVaskin, “The Michigan Secondary School -College Agree- 
ment,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 
January, 1949, p. 49. 
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A joint committee studies applications of new schools, recom- 
mends certain of these schools to colleges for inclusion in the agree- 
ment, and determines from time to time whether the schools on 
the list have met the criteria. This joint committee includes three 
representatives from the Michigan Secondary School Association, 
four from the Michigan College Association, and one each from the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction and the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. 

In its beginning there were only comparatively few schools 
and colleges operating in this program, but the numbers grew 
rapidly as the advantages of this type of teamwork became ap- 
parent. State, regional, and local conferences were held, and 
there were exchanges of experiences regarding types of organiza- 
tion and methods used. In individual schools members of the staff 
were appointed for special work on curriculum organization and 
guidance methods. In some schools such teachers had “released” 
time for this work, and some were given extra pay for work out 
of school hours. Some took courses in nearby colleges dealing 
with curriculums, testing, and counseling, A digest oi reports on 
the program led the director of the Michigan Study of the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum to write as follows: { 

These descriptions contain ample evidence that the Second- 
ary School-College Agreement in Michigan has provided the 
stimulus for a great many promising activities at the local level 
that, in the aggregate, point toward the general improvement of 
instruction in secondary schools throughout the state. It is in this 
facilitation of the development of functional local programs that 
the principal significance of the Secondary School -College Agree- 
ment lies rather than in the fact that it provides an alternate 
method for securing admission to college. At the same time, any 
school that assumes seriously its obligations under the \grceiiMit 
will be in the position of providing each college with far more 
comprehensive and significant information about each applicant 
than has been customary in the past. Furthermore, the whole pro- 
gram provides a dear demonstration of the fact that the iclin- 
quishing of the untenable assumption that any college oi any 
state educational authority knows exactly what is best foi each 
high school need not result in chaos nor in frustrated, helpless 
fumbling by the local school. Here is one way of both releasing 

* Ibid., p. 64. 
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and harnessing the energies of local communities in a cooperative 
attack upon the numerous and difficult problems of developing 
a truly democratic educational program in our American demo- 
cratic society. 

This example of teamwork shows that the principle of co- 
operation is useful in many ways as a method of improving guid- 
ance programs. 

HOMEROOM AS BASIS FOR GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 

Homerooms have been widely adopted in the junior and 
senior high schools. They were originally a device used to over- 
come the evils of departmentalization in the high school. In the 
elementary school the pupil had one teacher who taught all sub- 
jects and who had the complete responsibility for his attendance, 
for reports about him to the administration and to parents, and 
for his general conduct. This teacher was the only person in school 
who really knew the student and could help him with his problems. 
In the high school the student had a different teacher for each 
subject, and there was no one person who knew him or to whom 
he could go for general help. The situation became much worse 
when the junior high school came into being and the change to a 
departmentalized organization came at the seventh instead of the 
ninth grade. Someone needed to rake a definite responsibility for 
each student — to study him, to learn all about him, and to assist 
him in his adjustments to school. The homeroom teacher is the 
only one who has the student every day, whose duty it is to know 
all about his work, study his characteristics, and exercise a general 
direction over him, and become his friend, his confidant, and his 
counselor. The homeroom at its best has become the basis for 
much of the guidance in some high schools. 

Methods of Organizing a Homeroom 

Homerooms arc organized in different ways. Sometimes a 
homeroom sponsor has a group for a term or a year only; some- 
times he has charge of the same group for the full rime of their 
attendance in the school. The usual plan is to have the students 
in the homeroom all from the same grade. There may be two ad- 
visers for each class — one for boys and one for girls. 
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Sometimes each homeroom is a segment of the entire school; 
that is, each class or grade in school is represented in the home- 
room. Under this plan in a four-year high school, each homeroom 
might have twelve freshmen, ten sophomores, eight juniors, and 
five seniors. Although in some cases this plan has been found to 
work exceptionally well, it does make the process of group coun- 
seling somewhat more difficult because at least some of the prob- 
lems facing each class may be different. Unfortunately, most home- 
room organizations do not provide opportunities to meet the need 
which gave rise to them. The usual homeroom is a place where, at 
the beginning of each day, absence and tardiness are checked and 
notices read. The teachers in charge are responsible for recording 
grades and sending out reports. To give opportunity for attaining 
the objectives for which the homeroom is designed, there must be 
at least one full period a week given to homeroom activities and 
a period each day longer than ten minutes. 

Purposes of the Homeroom 

The chief aims of the homeroom as usually given are (1) to 
develop desirable pupil-teacher relationships, (2) to assist in the 
guidance of pupils, (3) to develop desirable ideals and habits, both 
personal and civic, and (4) to expedite the handling of administra- 
tive routine. 

If the analysis of guidance already given is correct, the first 
three of these aims are directly concerned with guidance. Desirable 
pupil-teacher relationships arc possibly the most important of all 
the guidance functions. This relationship is fundamental in the 
adjustment of the pupil to all phases of school life and in assistance 
in study. It is also essential in finding many facts about the pupil 
himself. Such facts could not be discovered in any other way. 

The homeroom sponsor has the opportunity of knowing the 
members of his room more intimately and accurately than the class- 
room teacher can ever know them, especially if each pupil stays 
in the same homeroom for at least three years. The relationships 
thus established are cumulative in their effects and provide the 
best possible basis for certain forms of assistance. Not only docs 
the homeroom sponsor know each pupil more intimately, but he 
can be of great assistance to the classroom teacher in many ways. 
Discouragement and failure of pupils may often be prevented by 
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information regarding home conditions or health such as only the 
homeroom sponsor may have. Knowledge of outside interests of 
pupils may often be of great help to the classroom teacher in plan- 
ning his work and in utilizing special interests. All such information 
enables the classroom teacher to make the assistance he gives to his 
pupils more effective. The homeroom sponsor should and usually 
does have much more intimate knowledge of the entire pupil than 
anyone else in the school system. He is, therefore, a very important 
part of the guidance setup; probably no guidance of any kind 
should be undertaken without his i •■operation. 

It is nor necessary that he actually initiate every guidance ac- 
tivity; in fact, it is probably important that he not do so. Kvery 
parr of the school system is and should be vitally concerned with 
assisting the pupil and should be alert to discover problems of 
students and to initiate guidance procedures; but it is highly prob- 
able that more of these problems will come to the attention of the 
homeroom sponsor than to any other person. liut it is also true, 
however, tlvat the particular type of assistance needed often re- 
quires detailed knowledge and technical skill that the sponsor docs 
not have; where this is the case, he should not himself undertake 
such guidance but should refer the case to the counselor or to 
some other specialist. In many instances effective help can best be 
given by the cooperation of the staff, each contributing his part 
and performing his particular function. 

Limitations of the Homeroom 

The homeroom has been a very important factor in the de- 
velopment of organized guidance, but as guidance became more 

clearly defined, the homeroom has been found to be very inadc- 
" * 

quatc to meet all the needs of an effective guidance program. Some 
of its functions, for example, have been taken over by class or- 
ganizations and class sponsors w Inch are concerned chiefly with 
class activities. 

One of the deficiencies of the homeroom is the difficulty in 
finding rime for its activities. In many schools the only time avail- 
able was ten or fifteen minutes at the beginning of the school day 
which were devoted to checking on attendance and to reading no- 
tices of special events. When one full period was allotted for the 
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homeroom every week or so, it was very difficult for the teacher 
to plan a program that was really profitable. 

One of the chief difficulties in considering the homeroom 
sponsor as the center of guidance work is the impossibility of find- 
ing anyone who is expert enough in all phases of guidance to be 
efficient. If such a person were found, he probably would not be 
a homeroom sponsor but the director of guidance. As we have 
already seen, efficient guidance demands experts — experts in col- 
lecting information, in teaching, in counseling, and in all other 
phases of guidance. Students, in some way, must have the benefit 
of such expert assistance. On the other hand, we cannot look with 
favor upon the practice of sending the student who needs help to 
occupational experts, college experts, social experts, or educational 
experts for counsel and not providing some means of unifying and 
interpreting the help those experts give. Such more or less unre- 
lated counsel would be confusing in the extreme. Specialists in 
medicine are very necessary and very helpful, but unless the special- 
ist has had broad training and general experience, he is- likely to be 
one-sided and biased in his diagnosis. The coming of specialists in 
medicine has brought about and necessitated the specialist in diag- 
nosis. Once the specialist knows the trouble, he can treat the case 
intelligently and effectively. Specialists in guidance require a diag- 
nostician, someone who knows the student from many points of 
view and who cannot only diagnose bur also unify the treatment. 
We must in some wav provide for unified whole-child counsel. In 
most cases the homeroom sponsor is not qualified for such a task, 
but he can be of great assistance to the school counselor in giving 
an overall view of the pupil. 

INITIATING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The importance of a right beginning cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in getting a guidance program olf 10 a good start. 
Many desirable plans have failed merely' because of a poor start. 
A principal learns of some desirable practice; it has been used very 
successfully in other schools and should greatly improxc the work 
in his school. He becomes enthusiastic about it; he works out a 
plan of organization for his school and presents it to his teachers 
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as something that will be initiated at the beginning of the next 
month. After a time, he finds it is not working well; investigation 
discloses that some teachers are actively opposing it because they 
resent innovations or because it is an added burden, “one thing 
more”; others are in passive opposition or indifferent because they 
do not understand what it is all about; some, while actively sup- 
porting the plan, arc doing just the wrong things because they, 
too, misunderstand. It is difficult, indeed, to start afresh with any 
hope of success after such an initial failure. 

Need for Staff Preparation 

The initiation of any new plan, whether it is supervised study, 
core curriculum, or guidance, requires careful preparation of the 
staff and should be undertaken only after the changes arc under- 
stood and generally accepted hy teachers. Too often we forget 
that flic basic elements for effective learning arc important in the 
successful introduction of any new method or plan. These elements 
arc (1) an understanding of what is to be done; (2) an acceptance 
of the plan; and (3) a sense of responsibility for putting it into 
operation. Unless these three elements are present atjcasr in some 
degree, the new undertaking will not succeed. This preparation takes 
time and careful planning — often months or even years. Patience 
and the willingness to pur up with the delays that arc inevitable in 
democratic methods arc essential. “Do not be in a hurry; expect 
initial setbacks. Be patient.” 

Methods of Initiating the Program 

If is not possible to lay down any definite rules for beginning 
a program of guidance because the method will vary with the con- 
ditions in any school or community. A few suggestions only can be 
given. 

It is always well to begin with those guidance needs which 
are recognized by all teachers. Sometimes if is best not to call them 
“needs for guidance” but “problem cases” that disturb the teacher 
and interfere with teaching. Recognition by teachers of elements 
that disturb or distract and make it difficult to achieve the purposes 
of the school is of fundamental importance and should precede 
the initiation of the guidance program. A testing program, a study 
of the causes of failure, a follow-up of pupils w T ho have graduated 
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or who have left school before graduation arc among the most 
helpful methods of developing this recognition of needs and. prob- 
lems. Many schools have found the evaluation studies conducted 
under the stimulation of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards very effective in revealing pupil needs and prob- 
lems and in indicating weaknesses in the educational program as 
organized. When the problems are recognized and the weaknesses 
revealed, it is usually very easy to begin a study of how the weak- 
nesses can be removed and of what methods can be developed to 
aid in the solution of the problems. This study will at once show 
the ineffectiveness of the usual school program and the necessity 
for giving some special attention to guidance techniques. It will 
also indicate the wisdom of placing on some one person or com- 
mittee the responsibility for the development of a plan for the 
school. 

When teachers begin to recognize what the problems really 
arc and realize their own inadequacy to meet them, they will be 
more ready to accept the help that can be given by someone who is 
specially trained for the work and who is given time from the 
teaching schedule to help them. This planning should not be done 
in such a wav as to indicate that the teacher is to be released from 
all responsibility for guidance or that lie can turn over all his prob- 
lems to the counselor; rather, it should be in such a way that each 
teacher may be helped to do his part in guidance more effectively. 
I'.ach teacher’s efforts will become more meaningful and effective 
if done within the framework of a total school guidance program 
and if coordinated with the guidance efforts of the counselor and 
of other teachers. 

In initiating the program, most schools find it more advisable 
to select some teacher from the regular staff to direct the program, 
even though he has not had special guidance training, than to im- 
port a specially trained person from outside. The local teacher 
already knows the school, the staff, the pupils, and the community 
and can at once adapt his methods to the local conditions. The 
other teachers know him and, if the groundwork is properly laid, 
are not so likely to resent the assignment of special duties to one 
of their own number as to one who comes from outside. In many 
cases the assumption of guidance responsibilities is a gradual process. 
The chairman of a special guidance committee carries on his work 
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in addition to a regular teaching schedule and gradually, as the 
need felt, is released from part of the teaching load in order to 
do the extra things necessary. In some schools the chief guidance 
responsibility is placed on one of the administrators in order to give 
the authority necessary for carrying out the program. 

Of course, it is not always advisable to select one of the regu- 
lar staff. There may be no qualified or interested person available, 
or there may be jealousy among the teachers, which would work 
against the success of the plan. Some well-qualified person, even 
though he docs not know local conditions, may be the most effec- 
tive person to begin the work. If the need for help has been made 
apparent, a person better qualified than anyone on the regular 
staff to give the help will be accepted by the teachers. In order 
to succeed, such a person must have an unusually understanding 
and sympathetic nature and must be very tactful in dealing with 
situations involving long-established customs and special preroga- 
tives. In the initiation of effective guidance programs we need 
more teachers with a “passion for anonymity” who arc interested 
more in getting things done than in getting credit for doing them. 

I '.very plan for the initiation of a guidance program should 
include a program of in-service training for every member of the 
school personnel — principal, counselor, teachers, and clerks. Sug- 
gested readings, faculty meetings, college courses, visits to other 
schools with good guidance programs, the collection of guidance 
materials of all kinds can all be useful in upgrading the guidance 
capabilities of the staff. 

Examples of Successful Initiation 

From the principles for the organization of a guidance program 
it would seem clear that the task of initiating a program would be 
no easy matter and would require careful thought and extensive 
preparation. A number of principals have recognized the need 
for such careful planning and have inaugurated projects involving 
several years of preparation before being put into effect. 

A junior high school in Wilmington, Delaware, began with 
an effort to develop the feeling of a need for a program of guid- 
ance. The principal asked every teacher in the school to make a 
case study of one pupil selected from any one of his classes. Few 
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of the teachers had any clear idea of what a case study was or how 
to go about starting such a study. The principal then had cpnfer- 
cnces with teachers in which case studies and material for making 
them were discussed and helpful references given. Help also was 
given to individual teachers in making such records. Not all teach- 
ers were completely successful in their efforts, bur each became 
more conscious of the problems of the pupils and developed a 
feeling of the need for an organized program to provide for more 
effective service to children. 

This approach to the initiation of a guidance program is a 
very useful one, for it begins with a realization of the needs and 
problems of children. Any plan should arise out of the interests and 
problems of the pupils themselves and provide for in-service edu- 
cation of teachers in guidance. Many projects have been found 
helpful in the study of guidance needs and the initiation of guidance 
programs, for example, a study of dropouts, comparison of pupils’ 
grades and their scores on achievement and aptitude tests, a study 
of tests and test results, a follow-up study of graduates, a survey 
of the cumulative records and the use made of them, a study of 
community resources that might be used in guidance, group dis- 
cussions of guidance needs and practices, visits to other schools and 
observation of guidance practices, organization of a reading club 
with discussions of practices and methods described in various books 
and magazines, and community conferences on problems anil guid- 
ance methods and conferences with parents regarding problems of 
pupils. 

So long as the purpose is to develop a consciousness of what 
problems need attention and of the necessity for cooperative effort 
in solving them, the particular method of beginning the plan is 
comparatively unimportant. There will be critics of both the need 
for the program and the methods proposed to initiate it, but dis- 
cussions among groups of teachers who have the same problems 
and who have been successful in dealing with them will go far 
in changing the critical attitudes. 'This approach will promote 
growth from within the school and will be far more effective than 
any plan initiated by the principal alone. Critics are often the most 
effective agencies for the organization and improvement of guid- 
ance practices. There should be no need for emphasizing that leader- 
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ship of the plan should be by either the principal or a teacher who 
is recognized to be outstanding in ability and who has the confi- 
dence of other teachers. 

The organization of guidance within the school differs greatly 
with the size of the school and with the facilities and personnel 
available. In large school systems there is usually a guidance or per- 
sonnel deparrment in the central office which serves to coordinate 
the work in all the schools of the system. This department largely 
determines the organization of the guidance activities in each school 
and provides assistance of various kinds as needed. The guidance 
department may direct the testing program and provide ciry-wide 
interpretation of test results. 

In many schools the guidance department consists of a com- 
mittee that is responsible for the guidance activities in the school. 
The chairman of this committee is usually the counselor. Help is 
also available, usually from the central office, in remedial work in 
reading or speech and in problems of emotional adjustment. In 
many schools there is also a placement service that helps in problems 
relating to choice of occupations and securing jobs. Particularly in 
the large schools a great variety of help may be available, but some- 
times these services complicate the guidance program and reduce 
the intimate personal relationship found in the small school, 
thus making the problem of really personal guidance more difficult. 

Guidance has also reached a stage where there are guidance 
departments in many countv 7 departments of education and in 
practically all states. These departments arc often very helpful in 
stimulating local schools to inaugurate guidance programs by giv- 
ing them help in methods of organization and by supplying them 
with various services. Sometimes they supply trained personnel 
who periodically go to the school and help the staff and students 
with their problems and difficulties. In some states even the smallest 
schools arc able to have such help. 

The far-reaching plan of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, which works in cooperation with the public schools in pro- 
viding help to schools where there arc disabled students, may well 
become a pattern for cooperation in guidance problems of all kinds. 
However, one of the problems in connection with help from 
trained persons who are not school personnel is the difficulty of 
utilizing services which arc available only at irregular times, there- 
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fore creating lack of personal contact between the specialist and the 
student which makes more difficult a real understanding between 
them. But these trained persons may by their presence in the school 
do much to upgrade the understanding and skills of the staff by 
providing in-service education for teachers. 

The small schools cannot expect to provide all the facilities 
that arc possible in the large school, bur rhev do make it possible 
for the staff to have close relationships with students, with each 
other, and with the parents and the community. In small schools 
there is usually a guidance committee of teachers appointed by the 
principal. The chairman is the counselor, if there is one; otherwise 
he may be a teacher who is especially interested in guidance and 
who is the kind of person students come to for help with general 
problems. This committee may organize an adequate program even 
though highly trained specialists may be lacking. 

As a final word on organization it might be well to keep in 
mind some real dangers in overorganization. The purpose of the 
organization of guidance is to provide effective guidance for pupils 
in the school, but for some people there is a fascination in organiza- 
tion for itself. As a consequence, there may be so much time and 
energy spent on the organization and its maintenance that there 
is too little time left for the guidance of the pupils. It is important to 
remember that the simpler the organization, the better. Finally, 
because the problems of the child are the important consideration, 
the organization should be fluid enough to care for the new and 
unforeseen problems as they occur. 


SUMMARY 

The purpose of the organization of guidance is to increase the 
effectiveness of the services to all students. Guidance should be 
under the authority and general supei vision of the principal ol the 
school. Guidance organization should be as simple as possible and 
flexible enough to provide for the changing conditions in the school 
and the needs of youth. A unified approach to the guidance of the 
student should be provided to avoid the confusion that often results 
from conflicting points of view of different members of the staff. 
Such an approach requires teamwork. The members of the team 
might well vary from time to time because of the nature of the 
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problems, the characteristics of the student, and the identity of the 
persons who have had the closest contact with him. Team members 
must meet together with mutual consideration and respect for 
one another and for differing points of view. By pooling all the 
available information and points of view, they may come to a joint 
opinion regarding the problem, the best methods of giving help, 
and the member of the group who can best aid the student. 

In initiating a program of guidance, it is well to begin very 
simply and first develop a feeling of need among the school staff 
for such a service. As this feeling becomes general, the kind of or- 
ganization that is best suited to the character of the school and the 
school staff can emerge. No blueprint for organization is possible, 
but certain guideposts are useful in setting up an effective program. 

EXERCISES 

1. Outline a guidance program for a coeducational high school of 
approximately two hundred students. Take into account the types of 
school personnel to be included and the functions of each, cooperation 
among school personnel, steps desirable in initiating st^'h a program, 
and agencies outside the school to he included in the program and the 
functions of each. 

2. Describe the guidance organization in the school in which you 
arc working or any other school familiar to you. Include the guidance 
duties of the counselor, librarian, and teachers. Tell what provision is 
made for job placement, counseling, disseminating occupational infor- 
mation, and gathering data about students. 

3. What do you perceive as the advantages and disadvantages of 
having (ii) full-time, as opposed to part-time, counselors; (b) home- 
rooms; (<•) a job placement service in the school? 
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CHAPTER 1 1 


COUNSELING AND 

COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


The point of view presented in Chapter 1 indicates that the 
author does not believe that guidance is merely a specialized, sep- 
arate function of the school or that it is the special prerogative or 
responsibility of any one particular member of the school personnel. 
It is a service that should permeate all the activities of the school, 
and every member of the school statT from the principal to the 
custodian must participate if it is to be effective. Nor is there any 
one technique that is always best. The techniques used by the 
teacher, the librarian, and the counselor may be very different 
from those used by the clinical psychologist. If is sometimes true 
that one technique will be more effective in dealing with one person 
and another with another person, but the techniques themselves arc 
important only as they produce desirable results. 'The center of the 
guidance work is found in the actual help given to the individual, 
the counseling process itself. The concept of counseling has radi- 
cally changed in the past twenty-five years and even now is under- 
going considerable modification. It is still centered upon the indi- 
vidual, but the ways in which the help is given arc being recon- 
sidered and new methods explored. The guidance service of the 
school will be effective only if we keep constantly in mind the 
individual student and his need. YVe must keep an open mind re- 
garding the particular techniques to be used and not use one just 
because some authority has praised it. 

Guidance, like all other services of the school, uses and should 
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Sift 

use many different techniques suited to the special need, the special 
situation, and the abilities of the counselor or the teacher. In this 
respect it is like teaching. Effective teaching is not dependent on 
any one technique since the one that is most effective for the dull 
student may not be suited to the bright student. 

The effective counselor will study each student, each problem, 
each situation, and then select from the many techniques available 
to him the one that, in his judgment, will be the most effective 
in helping the particular student to solve his particular problem. 
The value of any technique is determined in large measure by the 
special skill of the counselor in using it. It is worse than foolish for 
a counselor not trained in a particular technique, however good 
it may be, to try to use it just because it is recommended by au- 
thorities or because it is fashionable at the time. Techniques, like 
fads and fashions, often sweep the country and, just as often, fade 
away into obscurity. 

A librarian can be very helpful in the guidance program, but 
his technique, which should be suited to the kind of help a librarian 
can give effectively, may be very different from that used by the 
teacher or the skilled counselor. The teacher, although not trained 
especially in guidance techniques, is often a key person in discover- 
ing the problems and needs of students and, by passing this informa- 
tion on to the counselor or to other teachers, may be of real help 
to the student. The teacher also constantly gives help to the student 
but may use a technique very different from that used by the 
counselor or the librarian. 

COUNSELING 

One of the standard techniques of guidance is counseling. 
There does not seem to be any specific definition of counseling 
which is acceptable to all authorities. A well-organized attempt by 
a group of clinical psychologists to develop such a definition is 
described in Roles and Relationships in Counseling } The authors 
make a careful analysis of counseling and developed principles and 
techniques that, in the judgment of the participants, are important 
for effective counseling. 

‘Ralph F. Berdic (cd.), Roles and Relationships in Counseling, Minne- 
sota Studies in Student Personnel Work, no. 3, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 1953. 
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What Is Counseling? 

On the basis of these considerations the following definition 
was constructed by Gustad : 2 

Counseling is a learning-orientated process carried on in a simple 
one-to-one social environment in which the counselor, profession- 
ally competent in relevant psychological skills and knowledge, 
seeks to assist the client by methods appropriate to the latter’s 
needs, and within the context of the total personnel program, to 
learn more about himself and to accept himself, to learn how 7 to 
put such understanding into effect in relation to more clearly per- 
ceived, realistically defined goals, to the end that the client may 
become a happier and more productive member of society. 

This long, comprehensive definition contains nearly all the 
factors and principles that are considered desirable for effective 
counseling, but it is quite unwieldy and somewhat confusing. It 
makes no provision for the possibility of ineffective or bail counsel- 
ing. It does not recognize as counseling a situation in Which an 
unscrupulous counselor may, by consultation and discussion, guide 
a susceptible client to make a decision that would be advantageous 
to the counselor and harmful to the client. 

It would be much more useful to formulate a simple definition 
that would apply to all counseling, good and bad, and then to list 
the conditions and principles that are essential for effective and 
desirable results. The following definition by Bordin* is an excel- 
lent example, although not entirely complete: “Counseling is the 
process of aiding an individual to solve his problems through the 
medium of the interview.” 

Conditions Essential for Counseling 

It is generally accepted that rapport is a necessary precondi- 
tion for counseling. Rapport between counselor and counsclcc is 
thought to be present when the counselee feels the need for help, 
when he comes to the counselor willingly because lie feels that the 
counselor can help him, and when the counselor is deeply under- 
standing and sympathetic and has only one purpose — to be of as- 
sistance to the counselee. There seems to be a difference of opinion 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

' Ibid., p. 3, 
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regarding the place of rapport in counseling. Some authorities feel 
that rapport is essential for counseling, that is, that it is necessary 
to establish rapport before counseling can function. If this is true, 
then the great majority of high-school students, being sent by 
teacher or principal, cannot have any counseling until rapport is 
established. Other authorities, with whom the author agrees, be- 
lieve that establishing rapport is a function of counseling and that 
therefore the counselor’s effort to attain rapport is itself counseling. 

Who Should Receive Counseling? 

Counseling should not be limited to students who have diffi- 
culties and who arc conscious of problems; it should be extended to 
include all pupils as an aid to their optimum development. It should 
be directed toward the prevention of maladjustments, not merely 
toward their removal. This brings in another point of view — that 
in many cases the feeling of need for help is not always necessary. 
Bcrdic 1 expresses this as follows: “The important parr is the estab- 
lishment, Oven in the absence of a pressing problem, of a warm, 
sound relationship of the pupil with a mature adult, to feel that 
such a person is genuinely and personally interested ia him.” Many 
times the mere feeling that such a person as the counselor is there 
to help, or even the memory of what a teacher, a father, or a 
mother stands for, is real counseling help. 

Who Should Do Counseling? 

This question leads inevitably to the rapidly growing belief 
that counseling should nor be confined to the counselor but should 
be used, as far as possible, by the entire school staff, especially the 
teacher. In fact, counseling is basically a teaching technique. Guid- 
ance is more and more considered as a learning activity by an in- 
creasing number of authorities. 

It is important to recognize the fact that this close personal 
relationship between counselor and counsclce and between teacher 
and pupil is not achieved quickly; it may be long in developing 
and may be present long before the pupil is conscious of the prob- 
lem. Because he often is not aware of the developing problem, the 
pupil’s feeling that he needs help may often be slow in emerging. 
If the counselor or teacher sees in advance what the problem of 

* Ibid., p. 10, 
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the student will be, he can be of maximum assistance by preparing 
the student to meet it as it appears. 

It should also be kept in mind that all people arc not equally 
able to develop the necessary rapport. The ideal relationship is 
that of father-son and mother-daughter. This is not to say that the 
father-son or mother-daughter relationship is always ideal, but it 
has all the elements that make possible such rapport. Parents are 
with their children day after day and year after year as they grow 
up and are in the best position to sec and understand problems 
due to growth and developing maturity. 

Counseling is a combination of science and art. It involves an 
intimate relationship between counselor and client. This relation- 
ship depends in large measure on the counselor. He must like people 
as people and must have the ability to show that he likes them 
and to act really interested in them. 1 le must also be a person 
whom people like and in whom they can trust. Bur this characteristic 
alone may be a liability, nor an asset. Confidence men have it to 
a high degree. The counselor must also want to help people, not 
exploit them. He must at the same time be objective in his attitude 
toward the client and not allow his liking for him to warp his 
understanding; he must be able to sec the client as he is. In deciding 
who should do counseling, one must keep in mind the above con- 
siderations. 

Does Counseling Help? 

It is apparent that good counseling does nor necessarily pro- 
vide solutions to the problems of the client. The provision of such 
solutions is not only difficult but often undesirable. The value of 
counseling cannot be measured by the ability of the counselor to 
discover what is the best choice of occupations or college for the 
client or bv his ability to influence him to accept this choice. Kven 
if he could do this, there is no statistical procedure that would 
enable us to find whether the choice made was the best one. Even 
if the student were successful in the college he chose or in the oc- 
cupation he entered, there is no way of determining whether he 
could not have been equally successful if he had made another 
choice. We cannot relive our lives with all conditions the same. 
The fundamental purpose of guidance is nor merely to bring suc- 
cess to the client but to help him develop the ability to choose 
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wisely. Initial success may lead to satisfaction with lesser goals, 
and initial failure may stir one to greater effort in attaining more 
adequate goals. 

TYPES OF COUNSELING 

Some authorities have attempted to distinguish between such 
types of counseling as counselor- versus client-centered, directive 
versus nondirective, controlled versus permissive. The distinction 
client-centered versus counselor-centered reveals an entire miscon- 
ception of counseling. All service activities arc, by their nature, 
centered on the person to be helped. All teaching is pupil-centered 
even when the teacher has fifty pupils in his class. The services of 
the physician and the nurse are patient-centered. What is really 
meant by client-centered versus counselor-centered is the relative 
activity of the counselor and the counsclee in the guidance process 
or in the interview. 

Directive versus nondirective indicates also the degree to which 
the counselor attempts to direct the discussion along the lines that 
lie thinks profitable as compared with encouraging th« counsclee to 
determine the direction of the discussion. The nondirective tech- 
nique is based on the belief that the client has the resources within 
himself to solve his own problems without direction from others. 
It is quite probable that teachers and counselors underestimate the 
resources of young people for making decisions and adjustments, 
but even a cursory examination of the decisions and behavior of 
young people would seem to indicate the danger of relying entirely 
on their ability to choose wisely. 

Client-centered Point of View 

The nondirective, permissive, client-centered approach is more 
effective when “emotional” problems are present. It is clear, how- 
ever, that many problems of students who come to the counselor 
have few if any such emotional conditions. Many cases merely 
call for information or some other routine help. Often the student 
comes with no idea why he is sent and without any lesire to come. 

Without any intention to detract from the real value of the 
client-centered technique, it should be pointed out that the “slight 
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suggestion or interpretation’’ made by a counselor when he is in the 
“semitrance” of feeling as the counselce feels may be as purely 
directive as a similar suggestion made by a directive counselor. The 
value of the suggestion or interpretation in such a case comes from 
the counselor’s wider experience which enables him not only to 
understand the present feeling of the student but to see more 
clearly' than the student the steps that must be taken to arrive at a 
suitable solution of the problem. 

Directive Point of View 

In contrast to the client-centered technique it is often said 
that the directive counselor is more interested in the problem than 
he is in the counselce, but this belief is an exaggeration. He is con- 
cerned with the student and his problem — the two cannot be 
separated. The directive counselor, however, is apt to be more 
active, to make use of tests and other records, and to be freer in 
giving advice and information. It is likely that most school coun- 
seling could be classified as directive. 

Contrast and Comparison 

Although the differences between the client-centered and the 
directive point of view may be more theoretical than practical, it 
will be valuable to examine some of the claimed points of opposition. 

Differences in Emphasis between 
Directive and Client-centered Techniques 

Directive Client-centered 

Center of Interest 

Counselce with the problem; The counselce; the problem is 
problem is very important. incidental. 

Need for Assistance 

Counseling is a learning proc- Counselce has within himself 

ess. the power to solve his own 

Counselce needs help. problem. 1 he counselce can 

Counselor can see the problem sec the problem and the solu- 

and the solution better than tion better than the counselor, 

the counselee. 
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Use of Records 

Tests, records, past history arc Past history, tests, and records 

very important in finding the often interfere with the solu- 

origin of the problem. tion of the problem. Counselor 

secs the counsclec as he now 

is. 

Emotional Aspects 

Interfere with the solution of ['motional condition very im- 

the problem. Intellectual elc- portant as an element in the 

ment of most importance. situation. 

Many problems have few if 
any emotional conditions. 

Interview 

Rapport important, but in “Kmpathy” essential. C'ounsc- 

many cases not essential. lor must understand the state 

of mind of the client but not 
feel as the client feels. 

Most counselors arc eclectic in their choice of techniques and 
attempt to use whatever approach seems best suited to *he situation. 
Real help is most often given by teachers and counselors by meth- 
ods that seem to be more directive than client-centered. 

The nondirective technique has, without doubt, made a real 
contribution to guidance. Viewing the situation in our schools as 
it is today and as it will in all probability be for many years to 
come, however, we must realize that, even though this approach 
may be more effective in certain cases, there is little chance that 
enough counselors who have the extended training essential to its 
use will be available. 

If an important element in counseling is the intimate rela- 
tionship between pupil and counselor, it is by no means always 
essential to have the face-to-face interview. A cheery “hello” and 
a wave of the hand may do much to continue the needed relation- 
ship. A hiking party, a game of tennis may do the same. Time is a 
very important factor; counseling can take place by telephone or 
even by correspondence if the necessary rapport has been estab- 
lished. In fact, correspondence may, in some cases, be more effec- 
tive than face-to-face consultation. It removes inferences drawn 
from facial expression or inflections of the voice, and the ideas 
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presented are often more carefully thought out than in face-to-face 
discussion. Wc should not lose sight of the primary importance of 
the feeling of relationship between the counselor and the counselcc. 
It is clear that for some time it will be necessary to depend on 
counselors and teachers who have some knowledge of counseling 
techniques bur who have nor had the specialized training essential 
to the use of the client-centered approach. 

GROUP GUIDANCE AND GROUP COUNSELING 

Guidance is concerned with help given to individuals. This 
leads some authorities to conclude that there can be no such thing 
as group guidance or group counseling. Bur teaching is also con- 
cerned with the individual, and yet we use the term “group testing,” 
meaning testing pupils in groups, bur in each case it is the individuals 
in the group with whom wc arc concerned. We can, in the same 
way, speak of group guidance. By this wc may mean either one 
of two things: (1) that group procedures may be used when they 
are thought to be more effective and economical for helping indi- 
vidual pupils or (2) that group guidance means the guidance of a 
group. 

Guidance in Groups 

This is the term used by Bennett 3 to indicate the value of 
group procedures in helping individuals in the solution of their prob- 
lems. The therapeutic value of group procedures lias long been 
generally accepted. The knowledge that others in the group have 
the same problems helps the individual to realize that he is nor the 
only person who is faced with this difficulty. I he opinion of the 
group regarding the best method of solving this problem is a power- 
ful influence on the acceptance of the solution by the individual. 
The results of experiments in the use of group methods indicate 
that in many cases they are more effective than individual counsel- 
ing. 

Group Counseling 

The values of group guidance arc generally accepted, bur the 
term “group counseling” is still rejected by many guidance au- 

* Margaret E. Bennett, Guidance in Groups, McCIraw-I fill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1955, 
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thoritics. Some believe that group counseling is an “anomaly” and 
say that “it is as silly to speak of ‘group counseling’ as ‘group court- 
ship.’' 1 Many other clinical psychologists take the same position 
because they accept the definition of counseling as a “face-to-face,” 
“one-to-one” relationship, as in the interview. Such definitions 
automatically exclude any notion of the group; but this is merely 
circular argument and leads nowhere. 

Psychologists and sociologists recognize that there is a group 
“entity”; the group is different from the sum of all the individuals 
in it. There is a group purpose or objective that is not the same 
as the objective of any individual in the group. There is a definite 
group psychology. Mob psychology is not only real but terribly 
effective for good or evil. Its power is seen nor only in men but 
also in animals. The stampede of horses and cattle and the “death 
march” of a herd of cattle around the body of a recently killed 
member arc striking examples of mob psychology. Many times the 
individual in the mob is not even conscious of his existence as an 
individual— -lie is just a part of the mob. 

In everyday life, in the community, in the home, in the 
school, problems appear which can be solved more effectively by 
the group. In the school especially problems of a group often arise, 
that is, a problem common to the whole group and not merely to 
any one individual. A group of pupils, perhaps the student council, 
the members of a class, or an athletic ream, may have a problem 
that affects them as a group. This group comes to the counselor, 
the faculty sponsor, or the principal not merely to seek approval 
for some project but to discuss the situation with him and secure 
his help. In these cases the group is the unit instead of the individual 
and takes the place of the individual in the counseling process. The 
group presents its problem to the principal who listens and stimu- 
lates discussion. Different members suggest methods that might be 
helpful in solving it, and a decision is reached. A group interview 
is held because the problem is a group problem and the solution a 
group solution. 

Case Conference Procedures 

A technique that combines the techniques of “counseling in 
groups” and “group counseling” was used by Allen'* and prac- 

*R. D. Allen, Case Conference Problems in Group Guidance, Inor 
Publishing Company, New York, 1933. 
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ticcd in the public schools of Providence, Rhode Island, more than 
twenty-five years ago. Although rhe method has some features that 
would not be approved today, it still has much to commend it. 

The purpose of this method was to provide the counselor with 
an approach to the discussion of personal and social relationships 
by means of group thinking in order to obviate the need for 
“preaching.” Common problems of young people in the group 
were presented for study and discussion. After the problem had 
been stated concretely by way of a case, each pupil reviewed his 
own experience in a similar situation. Then the leader guided rhe 
group away from the more immediate and temporary advantages 
to be gained and toward more remote and permanent values. Con- 
sideration was given to the effect of rhe proposed line of action 
upon others and to possible exceptions or other conditions that 
should be considered in deciding upon a plan of action, finally, 
conclusions were summarized in order to sec what generalizations 
could be formulated which would be helpful in other situations. 
The entire process was really an experience in social thinking. 

Allen believed that his method worked best when each case 
represented a common, usual, or typical situation that concerned 
most of the group. The case should involve persons and personal 
or social relations because generalized questions for debate are 
likely to encourage rambling and aimless discussion. The case should 
challenge the intelligence of rhe group by being located “in that 
doubtful realm where a hair divides the false and true, and where 
reasonable people may differ in their opinion.” A useful case should 
have a purpose — a definite objective, for the case conference is a 
method of instruction, not a method of entertainment. A case is 
good only for the group that it fits and should be stated simply, 
briefly, and definitely and never be improvised hurriedly or tried 
without first having been carefully analyzed. 

Allen makes several suggestions to ensure the success of his 
method. The attitude of the conference leader must be different 
from the typical attitude of the teacher in that the teacher knows 
the answers to the questions which he asks, and the pupils know that 
he knows. A good leader never, under any circumstances, enters 
into the discussion by expressing approval or disapproval of any 
opinion or attitude or by voicing his own opinions. On the con- 
trary, the leader, without losing control, must be an impartial, 
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open-minded, tactful, tolerant, and courteous presiding officer who 
must see that all points of view have a hearing, especially the 
“wrong” attitudes. While care must he taken not to waste school 
time by aimless discussion, it must always be kept in mind that the 
conference cannot be hurried without loss of effectiveness since 
any conference is a leisurely procedure. The counselor need not 
always follow any particular order of questioning, for in some of 
the most successful conferences most of the questions have been 
asked by the pupils. A good conference leader occasionally re- 
states and summarizes the group thinking at various stages. Some- 
times conclusions may be noted on the blackboard, sometimes 
written by a secretary, and sometimes not recorded at all. It is 
clearly the leader’s function to keep the case discussion moving 
toward a solution and to keep the members informed of the progress 
of the thinking. Lastly, a conference group should be large enough 
to represent a diversified range of opinions bur nor so large as to 
prevent each member from taking an active part in the discussion. 

Allen believes that many important results can be expected 
from this procedure. One result is that students get the view of the 
majority on personal and social problems. A pupil is taught to think 
for himself and to defend his opinions. F.veryonc is so interested 
that even shy pupils get excited and talk. The problems are real 
live topics of today and therefore have meaning for the participants 
in the case conference. Because the facts sink in deeper when the 
same things arc said by pupils, the conference helps determine the 
policy of a pupil who is debating the subject within himself. Boys 
and girls discuss these things privately; why not bring them out 
into the open for frank debate in a situation where the teacher 
can learn much about the pupils? When the teacher keeps his views 
our of the discussion, the pupils give more honest opinions and 
learn what is best for the group, not merely for the individual. The 
method keeps pupils to the point by using specific examples of 
modern problems. It makes them more tolerant of the opinion of 
others, brings them “out of themselves,” and helps them analyze 
subjects that they might not otherwise think out. It is a good test 
of one’s beliefs to stand up for them in the face of opposition. 
These and other values convinced Allen that the case conference 
method was a useful group guidance technique. 
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Multiple Counseling 

Froelich has suggested the term “multiple counseling” to indi- 
cate the utilization of group methods in the counseling of individuals. 
The purpose of such counseling is to assist the individual in the 
solution of his problems by utilizing the group setting. This is not 
essentially different from the “case conference problems" of Allen 
or the “guidance in groups” of Bennett. 

There seems to be no logical reason for calling this group 
method “multiple counseling” just because many (multiple) prob- 
lems are considered by many (multiple) persons in one group. The 
chief reason given by Froelich for the term “multiple” is ro avoid the 
criticism centering on the terms “group guidance” and “guidance 
in groups.” It also serves to emphasize the function of the group 
itself in the guidance of individuals through the utilization of group 
therapy. A modification of Bennett’s “guidance in groups” to 
“counseling in groups” might well be accepted. This modification 
recognizes that counseling of individuals may take place in a group 
setting and that the group can be used effectively both for problems 
of the individuals in the group and for problems of the group 
itself. This term, however, can never be accepted by those who 
still insist that counseling is a one-to-one, counselor-client relation- 
ship. 


SUMMARY 

Counseling is the technique of guidance which attempts to assist 
the individual to understand himself, his abilities and characteristics, 
his environment, and his opportunities and prospects for attaining 
a satisfactory and successful life. This assistance is given not by 
direct advice or by merely supplying useful information but by 
personal conferences with trained counselors and by group discus- 
sions in which youth who are faced with the same problems par- 
ticipate together. 

The purpose of these group conferences is to help each indi- 
vidual to develop the ability to solve his own problems. All coun- 
seling is client-centered. To be effective the client himself must take 
a large and active part in the process. The problem is his, and he 
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must solve it. The counselor should not dominate the process or 
decide for the client what is the best solution. It is not necessary 
for the counselor always to know what the best solution is, nor is it 
essential that the decision made by the client always be the best 
one; the purpose of counseling is to help the individual grow in his 
ability to solve his own problems, and mistakes are often helpful in 
developing this ability. 

While the differences between the client-centered and the direc- 
tive method arc great, their purposes are similar. School counseling 
will probably continue to be largely directive. Time and trained 
personnel are not sufficiently available to permit the use of other 
methods. 


EXERCISES 

1. Study carefully the discussion of counseling in this chapter and 
those in other textbooks on guidance and personnel work, and conic 
to some conclusion on the fundamental nature of counseling. Can 
counseling he carried on by correspondence? By telephone? In groups? 
Clive reasons for your belief. 

2. What is the place and function of the counselor in the school? 
Should he teach any classes? Should he be the onlv one in the school 
who counsels students? What is his relation to teachers? To the prin- 
cipal? To parents? 

3. What is the meaning and function of discipline? What role, if 
any, does the counselor hate in discipline? When a readier has occa- 
sion to send a student to the “office,” should he he sent to the principal, 
the assistant principal, or to the counselor? What types of problems 
should govern this choice? 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
DISCOVERY AND UTILIZATION 
OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


One of the striking characteristics of the first -half of the 
twentieth century has been the feverish search for sources of physi- 
cal energy which can he utilized for the benefit of mankind. Among 
the motives which have caused this search arc the insatiable curi- 
osity of man, which leads him to delve into the mysteries of the 
universe, and his desire to so change his environment that it will 
better serve his needs by speeding up production, eliminating waste, 
prolonging life, and transcending, as far as possible, the limits of 
time and space. Such sources of physical energy have been found 
everywhere — on the surface of the earth and in its interior, in the 
depths of the ocean, in the air above, in the sun, moon, and stars, 
and in interstellar space. This search has been successful far beyond 
our wildest imagination, but scientists tell us that we are merely 
at the threshold of even greater sources of power, (ircat progress 
has been made in finding ways of harnessing these powers for our 
service. 

Research such as has been used in these scientific investiga- 
tions has proved its effectiveness so fully that it is now used in 
practically all areas of human endeavor. A large number of busi • 
nesses and industrial enterprises have organized research depart- 
ments. There are also independent endowed research agencies that 
offer their services in many different fields. The Federal govern- 
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merit has for many years spent millions of dollars every year in re- 
search activities. Nearly every governmental department has its 
research bureau, and these bureaus have amply proved their useful- 
ness. 


GUIDANCE AND THE TALENTED 

At the same time that we learned more about our physical en- 
vironment, we learned more about man himself. We learned, for 
example, that there were great individual differences among us. We 
realized that some men had unusual and outstanding talents which 
could be utilized for the benefit of all society. We concluded that 
the discovery and research activities of man depended upon the 
prior discovery of talent and that therefore the search for talent 
must be given a high educational priority. 

The Search for Talent 

This emphasis upon research and the recognition of the im- 
portance of talent have set off the most widespread manhunt in his- 
tory. Men and women of unusual ability with training*in research 
arc in great demand, especially those who have specialized in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and related fields. Scientific and 
mathematical societies have been organized for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the importance in our economy of training in these areas 
as a basis for research and encouraging more men and women of 
high ability to choose occupations in these areas. They are also 
seeking ways by which the basic training in these areas in second- 
ary schools and colleges may be strengthened and shortened and 
higher achievement secured. Many high schools arc now offering 
special college courses in mathematics, chemistry, and physics for 
students of high ability, and colleges arc giving advanced credit for 
those who have taken these courses and admitting them to the ad- 
vanced courses in college. Thousands of dollars are given each year 
by industry, private foundations, and the Federal government as 
subsidies or scholarships to qualified students for undergraduate 
and graduate work. Research on gifted children has a high priority, 
and much emphasis is being given to the identification of bright 
children and the enrichment of their education. This activity has 
undoubtedly been stimulated by the emphasis on mathematics and 
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the basic sciences in the Soviet Union and by the purported superi- 
ority of the Russians in these fields. 

It is easy to understand why the emphasis in seeking talent has 
been on mathematics and science, but it is unfortunate that more 
attention and effort have not been given to seeking out and stimu- 
lating unusual ability in other areas where it is just as necessary, 
such as in art, music, language, literature, public service, social sci- 
ences, and philosophy. Wc arc beginning to recognize the funda- 
mental values of these areas and are taking steps to remedy what 
many think to be an overemphasis upon mathematics and science. 
Wc are not willing to adopt the narrow, intensive method of train- 
ing used by Russia. It is a growing belief that the engineer, the 
chemist, the physician is also a citizen and has obligations to society 
beyond those of his specialty and that the narrowly trained person 
is, at best, only half a man. Education should be broad enough to 
make every man an effective citizen and a well-rounded member 
of society. 

The Development of Talent 

Guidance has a very important responsibility in this search for 
new sources of power and for men and women who have special 
talent. It is concerned not only with helping the individual discover 
his abilities and powers but with assisting him in their proper devel- 
opment and use for the best advantage to society. Although guid- 
ance is centered primarily upon the individual and his developing 
the ability to find a way of life which is satisfying, it is also con- 
cerned with the needs of society. Guidance workers arc concerned 
with giving every student the best possible opportunity to develop 
whatever talents he has. Both society and the individual benefit most 
when every child has an education suited to his interests and abili- 
ties. 


GUIDANCE AND THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The need of an individual for guidance depends on his ability 
to make his choices and to solve his problems without assistance. 
Some of the chief factors contributing to his lack of ability to make 
choices are inadequate background and inability to analyze and 
learn from experience. Inadequate knowledge and unwillingness or 
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lack of courage to take the necessary step may also suggest a need 
for guidance. Physical, mental, emotional, economic, and social 
handicaps may also restrict or prevent free decision making regard- 
ing an occupation. 

A handicapped person may be described as one whose physical, 
mental, or emotional condition or characteristics or economic and 
social surroundings make it difficult or even impossible for him to 
participate in society up to his potential capacity and so to live a 
normal, useful, and satisfying life. The removal or modification 
of handicaps may be accomplished by changing the individual or 
by changing the occupational and sociological conditions so that 
his effective participation in society may be realized. One of the 
greatest triumphs of medicine, education, and social science in the 
past half century has been the progress that has been made in re- 
ducing or removing handicaps. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

By far the most comprehensive and w ell-organized agency for 
the assistance of the handicapped is the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Department of Health, Kducation, aud Welfare. 
Its program had its beginnings when President Wilson signed the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act for Civilians in 1920. Since that time 
the Federal government and the states have been partners in con- 
ducting a program of services to prepare handicapped men and 
women for useful work and to assist them in securing jobs. 

Facli disabled person served by the program receives the com- 
bination of the following sendees which best meets his needs: 

1 . Diagnosis and counseling. Physical examinations are con- 
ducted to determine the extent of his disabilities and to establish 
eligibility for rehabilitation. If he is eligible, counseling is provided 
to assist in planning a vocational rehabilitation program. 

2. Medical, surgical, psychiatric, and hospital services. These 
may be provided if the physical or mental impairment can be sub- 
stantially corrected or improved and if the applicant is financially 
in need. 

3. Braces, limbs, hearing aids, or other prosthesis. These are 
purchased for him if they are considered necessary to overcome 
the handicap and if he is in financial need. 

4. Vocational training. This is arranged for him if he needs 
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preparation for an occupation at which he can engage within the 
limitations of his handicaps. Normally, vocational training is pro- 
vided after the completion of the high-school course and \v*hen the 
individual has demonstrated a need for special training not readily 
available to him in order to enter employment. 

5. Maintenance and transportation. This is provided during 
the training program if it is found necessary to meet the expenses 
incurred in the training. 

6. Tools , equipment , and occupational licenses. These arc pro- 
vided if found necessary during the training program or to aid a 
person in establishing his own business. 

7. Placement on the job. This is the goal for each person un- 
dertaking a vocational rehabilitation program. Every effort is made 
by the rehabilitation staff and by cooperating agencies to assist in 
satisfactory placement. 

8. Follow-up on the job. This is provided for several months 
to be certain that the placement is satisfactory both to the client 
and to the employer. 

The minimum legal age set by the government for eligibility 
is sixteen, but the age is lowered in those states where the minimum 
employment age is lower than sixteen. During a typical recent year 
over 200,000 disabled people were sorted, and nearly one-third 
were rehabilitated. Of these, two-thirds were men, and about half 
of these were married. Their average schooling was nine years. 
Three-fourths were unemployed at the time they secured the serv- 
ices. About half were referred by doctors, hospitals, and public 
welfare agencies. 

O 

Values of the Rehabilitation Program 

It seems that even from a financial standpoint the rehabilita- 
tion program has paid off. The estimated annual earnings of this 
group the first year after rehabilitation were nearly eight times their 
earnings the year before rehabilitation. It is estimated that in the 
three years after rehabilitation, the rehabilitants will have paid back 
to the government in income taxes much more than the entire pro- 
gram cost. These figures suggest the great increase in available man 
power which has been brought about by the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Of much greater basic importance, however, are the values 
that have come to the rehabilitated person himself. Before rchabil- 
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itation he has a sense of economic worthlessness and feels that he 
is a burden to others, bur after rehabilitation he begins again to feel 
the joy* of being a producer, of being independent, of being a help 
rather than a hindrance. The value to these persons and to society 
is incalculable. 

Cooperation between Schools and Rehabilitation Agencies 

One of the most important phases of this program is the co- 
operation between the Federal government and the states and espe- 
cially the teamwork which exists in some states between the 
rehabilitation agencies and the public schools. At present only a 
few school systems have developed programs that arc at all adequate 
to meet the needs of the older disabled students. Most schools do 
not have sufficient financial resources or trained personnel for such 
services, but it is possible for the rehabilitation program to provide 
help to these pupils when their formal education ends. Schools now 
generally have educational programs for the handicapped child. 
These programs — for the mentally retarded, the crippled, or the 
child with sensory handicaps — are collectively known as “special 
education.” The proper cooperation between special education and 
rehabilitation will result in more effective educational and guidance 
programs for the handicapped of all ages. 

Some states have already. initiated such programs of coopera- 
tion between the public schools and the rehabilitation agencies. 
The general pattern of cooperation is based on the employment by 
the school of a rehabilitation counselor who is responsible for stu- 
dents who arc handicapped and who need the help of rehabilitation 
agencies. 

Teamwork such as this gives promise of the development of 
adequate services for all kinds of handicaps. It is not too much to 
hope that soon every child and youth with any kind of handicap 
will have available in his school sources of help in removing or re- 
ducing his handicap. Such an accomplishment would be of far 
greater significance than all the spaceships or artificial satellites 
that man can produce. 

UNDERACHIEVERS 

Closely related to the handicapped arc the “underachievers.” 
These arc individuals whose achievement is below their proved 
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ability. The present concern is chiefly with children and youth in 
schools, although some attention is given to college students who 
arc underachievers. 

It is estimated that 13 to 15 per cent of students in school or 
college are underachievers. Special attention is given to under- 
achievers in the upper ability group, but those in the middle group 
are taken into consideration as well. 

Research studies do not as yet determine all the causes of this 
undcrachicvcmcnt. It seems certain, however, that the family is a 
very important factor. One study found that higher achievement 
(less undcrachicvement) was related to the following: 

1. Homes not broken by death, divorce, and separation 

2. Higher educational level of parents 

3. (ircater agreement on the life values of parents 

4. Parents who were concerned about the achievement of their 
children and who rook positive action regarding their progress in 
school 

Other studies seem to indicate that high achievers possess cer- 
tain personality traits. Among these arc the following: 

1 . They have more positive character traits. 

2. They are more reliable and have greater inclination to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities. 

3. They have greater emotional health, fewer emotional dis- 
turbances (in many cases the underachiever had a higher degree of 
emotional disturbance than the achiever). 

4. They arc found to have more favorable behavior traits. 

5. In many cases bright children, as they grow older, tend to 
cover up their high ability because they do not want to be called 
“teachers’ pets” or to seem brighter than their friends. 

6 . Their level of achievement is not temporary but remains 
fairly consistent. 

7. Unlike underachievers, they do not tend to rationalize errors 
and undcrachicvcments in such a way that they do nor feel respon- 
sible and make no effort to improve. 

One study found significant differences between 150 gifted 
underachievers and 150 achievers. It seems that achievers had more 
success in the development of work habits, foresight planning, 
ego strength, and other desirable characteristics. Fifty-one other 
studies showed that underachievement was associated with the lack 
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of a well-rounded personality. It was also found that such differ- 
ences became evident early in life and therefore could be foreseen. 

General Methods of Assistance 

During the years from age five to eleven the school has the best 
opportunity to give assistance to the underachiever, for this is when 
evidence of undcrachicvemcnt first appears. Teachers, administra- 
tors, counselors, and parents should work together on a cooperative 
basis to identify the underachiever and to assist him. One of the best 
services a counselor can give is to have faith and belief in the student 
and to feel that he can help him. 

An imaginative and capable teacher can be of great help in 
understanding the student and in helping him to realize his situation 
and to develop the desire to achieve up to his ability. 

Studies show clearly the importance of guidance in assisting 
youth to achieve the level of accomplishment suited to their abili- 
ties. 

There arc, however, some dangers in this process. It is not pos- 
sible for every individual to attain this goal, nor is it always desir- 
able. One must also consider other facers of his life than achieve- 
ment in school alone — health, social obligations and development, 
citizenship, membership in a family, etc. It is by no means unusual 
for an ambitious student, when the urge is for high achievement, 
to impair his eyesight and health or to miss the social and cultural 
values in college life. Some people believe that unusual ability in 
music, art, literature, inventiveness, etc., is “God-given” and that 
this gift demands all-out effort to attain its full development. 

There is no doubt that in the history of civilization there arc 
many instances where this effort for achievement has been of 
immeasurable value. Rut there have been instances where it has 
been of immeasurable harm. Its value depends upon the nature of 
the ability. It may be good, or it may be evil. There is also a tend- 
ency to forgive the evil conduct of a person who has given some- 
thing of great value, a sort of bookkeeping of comparing the “good 
that a man docs” with the bad that he does. There are many cases 
where the great good that is given to the world has far less of an 
effect than the evil done. 

In many cases high achievement in one area makes it impossi- 
ble to achieve to the highest degree in another. A choice must be 
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made. In the consideration of the achievement level of an individ- 
ual his entire life must be kept in mind. Chapter 1 3 deals with this 
problem in detail. 


GUIDANCE AND THE SOCIOLOGICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Another very serious vocational handicap is the one that comes, 
not from the lack of ability to do the work that society demands, 
but from artificial social and economic barriers. Social prejudices 
related to race, color, religion, sex, nationality, tradition, previous 
social and economic position, or language background may inter- 
fere with an individual’s vocational choice and development. 

Practically every fair-siz.cd community in the United States 
has individuals who have handicaps that are due to some of these 
sociological factors. Immigrants from other than Fnglish-speaking 
countries encounter handicaps due in part to differences in lan- 
guage and social customs, but in most cases these handicaps dis- 
appear rather quickly. In most cases native Americans' have gladly 
made them welcome and have helped them to become adjusted to 
their new country. American families have even become sponsors 
for foreign families and assumed flic responsibility for securing 
homes and employment for them. Behavior toward Indians and 
Negroes, unfortunately, lias been in striking contrast to the friendly 
and helpful attitude toward the immigrants. 

Early Attitude toward Indians 

Several conditions and circumstances have been important 
determinants of the place of the Indian in our economy and society. 
In the first place the American settler or pioneer was a member of 
an alien group that was invading a land that belonged to the In- 
dians. After many years of warfare the Indians themselves became 
the alien group and were forced to live under restrictions dictated 
by the invaders. These events resulted in great economic and social 
handicaps for the Indians. 

A second important factor is that “Indians” are by no means a 
homogeneous group. It is significant that no satisfactory definition 
has ever been made of the word “Indian.” According to the latest 
data, there are over 400,000 Indians in the United States, divided 
into nearly 300 tribes or tribal organizations, and speaking several 
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hundred distinct tribal languages and dialects. Indians differ greatly 
among .themselves in cultural standards, in habitation, in manner of 
dress, in the production and preparation of foods, in tribal customs, 
and in physical appearance. Each tribe has its own traditions, its 
own customs, and its own type of government — some democratic 
and some largely autocratic. In effect these separate tribes are dif- 
ferent nations. These historical facts did much to shape and com- 
plicate the attitude of the majority of Americans toward Indians 
for a long time. 

Now, however, the Indians have few legal restrictions or legal 
handicaps. They arc full citizens who can vote and hold, purchase, 
and sell land. They can go where they wish and attend any school 
or college in the land if they have the necessary scholastic attain- 
ment. Some feel that the Federal government has done too much 
for the Indians by providing them with food, clothing, shelter, 
medical services, and schools. This program may have resulted in 
habits and ways of living unsuifed for survival in a highly competi- 
tive society. ' 

Present Program for Indians 

Recently the Bureau of Indian Affairs adopted a new policy 
with three basic aims: ( 1 ) the creation of conditions under which 
the Indian may advance his social, economic, and political adjust- 
ments to achieve a status comparable to that of his non-Indian 
neighbors; (2) the encouragement of Indians and Indian tribes to 
assume an increasing measure of self-sufficiency; and (3) the ter- 
mination at appropriate times of Federal government supervision 
and services to Indians. This policy has already begun to show its 
effects upon Indians in all parts of the country. 

There is no doubt of the ability of Indians to take their place 
beside the other members of our society for, through the help and 
stimulation of interested men and women, many have received ex- 
tensive education and have been successful in important places in 
every phase of the life of the country. Through the success they 
have made and through their artistic, musical, and literary accom- 
plishments, they have already begun to reap the rewards of integra- 
tion into the main stream of American culture. 

The change in the policy of the Federal government toward 
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the Indians, that is, no longer considering them as more or less 
“wards of the government” but fostering complete equality with 
the non-Indians, though long delayed is admirable in every respect 
and will be far reaching in its influence. However, there will be 
many serious difficulties in its fulfillment. To attempt to adopt the 
new plan immediately would be disastrous for the Indian. The great 
majority of the Indians who have been on the reservations have had 
little or no relations with non-Indians in industry, business, or com- 
merce. In some, the long dependence on the government has dulled 
the desire for independence. There has been little opportunity for 
them to develop the skills and to learn the techniques necessary to 
compete on equal terms with their non-Indian neighbors. 

The Indians themselves have come to recognize this and are 
beginning to take a hand in their own future. The)’ arc ready to 
take the initiative in the development of a sense of common citizen- 
ship. They are saying, “We want to have and to be better neigh- 
bors.” 

The new plan emphasizes the importance of cooperation in the 
solution of problems affecting different groups. Differences be- 
tween groups can never be satisfactorily solved by one of the groups 
alone. This new viewpoint is the most promising development to 
date toward ending a relationship that has been unfair and unsatis- 
factory to all concerned. It is hoped that, in the future, being an 
Indian will no longer constitute an employment handicap. 

Early Attitudes toward Negroes 

The history of the Negro in America reveals a very different 
situation from that of the Indian. Research studies indicate that 
with equal education and training race differences tend to disappear, 
but in spite of these findings Negroes often still suffer under the 
handicap of presumed inferiority. 

The Negroes’ struggle for equality of opportunity has been 
going on ever since the Emancipation Proclamation, and consider- 
able progress has been made. Throughout the South the educational 
facilities for Negroes have steadily improved even though the usual 
custom is still to have segregated schools. An increasing number of 
Negroes are taking advanced work in preparation for entrance into 
professional and technical occupations. 
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Present Situation of Negroes 

The social handicaps arc the mosr difficult to overcome, and 
progress in this area lags behind educational and economic improve- 
ments. Probably one of the most important factors in the improve- 
ment of the Negro’s position was his participation and contribution 
in World Wars I and II. In such situations there can be no distinc- 
tions based on race. Another factor has been the rapid industrializa- 
tion of the South, which has greatly reduced the need for unskilled 
workers and increased the demand for more highly trained ones. 
Some of these new higher-level jobs have been filled by Negroes, 
and this has raised their economic and social status. It is hoped that 
the educational, economic, and social handicaps which curtail the 
Negro’s participation in American life will soon lessen and eventu- 
ally disappear. 

SUMMARY 

Democracy, as we understand it in the United States, requires 
that every individual have the opportunity to secure the education 
and training suited to his ability and his needs and that the abilities 
of all be utilized to improve the conditions of living so that every- 
one may have the opportunity to attain a life that is socially useful 
and individually satisfying. 

These requirements imply that we should seek out individuals 
who ate gifted both in general mental ability and in special types 
of work and provide facilities for education and training suited to 
their special talents. Also, we should attempt to remove, as far as 
possible, the handicaps that prevent individuals from attaining the 
education and training that will enable them to make their contri- 
butions to the general welfare and take their places as productive, 
independent citizens. 

Social handicaps arc being reduced by legislation and by co- 
operative planning. Training for all types of occupations is avail- 
able in some degree for everyone who wishes it and who is able to 
qualify for it. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation lias a special 
responsibility for helping people overcome their employment hand- 
icaps. In all programs for finding, training, and utilizing the talents 
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of the gifted and the handicapped, guidance has a very important 
function to perform. 

Sociological barriers to the full utilization of talent must be 
overcome. The removal of these barriers is dependent upon the 
good will and the conscience of every citizen. 

EXERCISES 

1. Some believe that a very important clement in the program of 
the socially handicapped should be the stimulation of the handicapped 
person or groups to take the initiative themselves in removing the hand- 
icap. What evidence do \vc have that this is being done? Give exam- 
ples. Do these examples show that this approach has been successful? 
Give examples. 

2. Distinguish between a disability anil a handicap. Give examples. 
Does it ever happen that the “handicap” lias acted as a stimulant and 
enabled the person to reach a higher degree of success than he could 
have without it? 

3. What agencies in your community arc concerned with the 
handicapped? Gall or visit one to learn about their policies, support, 
and procedures. 
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One of the most important problems arising out of our com- 
plex social, economic, and industrial conditions is the effective use 
of leisure time. With increased life expectancy, shorter working 
hours, and more systematic retirement plans the place of leisure in 
American society has assumed increasing importance. Many feel 
that the schools, along with other institutions, need to talfe greater 
responsibility for preparing students for leisure and giving them 
guidance in its satisfactory use. 

PLACE OF LEISURE IN SOCIETY 

Others have pointed ro the paradox of considering leisure — a 
subject associated with reward and relaxation — as a “problem,” but 
a problem it is in the affluent American society of today. The vast 
majority of mankind would, of course, welcome such a “problem,” 
bur this fact does not lessen the dilemma leisure poses for many in 
this country. 

Meaning of Leisure 

Although the concept of leisure has varied in some respects 
from time to time, it has always carried with it the idea of free 
time, that is, spare time at one’s disposal. It is usually interpreted as 
time nor spent on the activities of making a living, keeping alive, 
or maintaining one’s efficiency — eating, sleeping, and the ordinary 
care of the body. Leisure is synonymous with idleness or with 
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time spent on avocations, hobbies, or recreations. These arc merely 
ways of employing leisure time. It is often difficult to distinguish 
between one’s vocational and avocational activities, but the distinc- 
tion can be made with sufficient definiteness to give a fairly clear 
idea of the meaning of leisure. 

Variation in Leisure Time 

The amount of time for leisure is largely dependent on the 
time it takes to supply one’s physical and social needs. Leisure time 
may be increased by decreasing needs or by increasing the speed of 
producing what is needed. Diogenes increased his leisure time by 
reducing his needs to a bare minimum. We can increase our time 
ior leisure by taking less time for eating, sleeping, and making our 
toilet. We could also increase our leisure, as some do, by quitting 
work before the regular time, but this practice usually is not to be 
commended. \Vc often combine the satisfying of physical needs 
with social satisfactions, by not gulping down food as fast as we 
can at meals, by taking time to enjoy beautiful settings and inter- 
esting conversation. Although human needs have a way of increas- 
ing with increased power to satisfy them, human ingenuity has 
developed ways of greatly increasing the power to satisfy them. 
The satisfaction of our needs has been accomplished by increasing 
man’s ability to produce, by increasing the quality and quantity 
of products of the land, by the discovery of new sources of food, 
and by the invention of tools and machinery that enable one man 
to do the work of fifty in gathering and processing food materials. 

Early Attitude toward Leisure 

There was a time when leisure was considered to be the pre- 
rogative of the privileged class. In ancient Athens and Rome and 
even in America in times of slavery this may have been true. This 
class, through wealth, power, or tradition, could commandeer the 
services of a large number of people for the production of suffi- 
cient goods of all kinds to enable them to live a life of leisure, free 
from the necessity of making a living. 

It is singular that, in America today, although we have a large 
group of people who have enough wealth to buy luxuries far be- 
yond the dreams of the richest man in ancient Athens, we have 
practically no leisure class — at least none that is at all comparable 
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to that of the wealthy citizens of Athens, the powerful barons of 
feudal times, or the leisured English gentlemen in the time of Locke. 
Many ‘of our wealthy men are the busiest men we have and have 
little or no time for leisure. The reason for this anomaly is that we 
have made a god of work and think chiefly in terms of work, 
power, and money. This attitude is an outgrowth of our beginnings 
and of our surroundings. The early New England settlers found 
life in the new country unexpectedly severe. The soil was poor, the 
Indians hostile, and the climate cold and bleak. The motto of the 
Virginia settlers became, “He who does f not work shall not cat.” 
“Busyness” and thrift became cardinal virtues with almost religious 
significance. Some of our church hymns express the same idea: 

Give every flying minute 

Something to keep in store, 

Work for the night is coming 

When man works no more. 

These ideals are strongly embedded in the American mind and 
still color much of our thinking. They have so pervaded society 
that the idle rich, as well as the idle poor, are considered ti menace. 
The wandering hobo is considered to be little better than a criminal. 
Many men work hard, taking no time for relaxation, with the 
avowed purpose of making enough money to retire and enjoy their 
leisure. When the time for retirement comes, however, they find 
rhemselvcs either so broken in health that they cannot enjoy their 
free time or unable to enjoy it because they never have learned how. 

Present Attitude toward Leisure 

Into this atmosphere of struggle and strain, of external striving 
for wealth and power, of the exaltation of work and efficiency, 
there have recently come some disturbing elements. First, the con- 
viction has come that, no matter how long and how effectively 
they work, many men can never, by their own efforts, accumulate 
enough wealth to live comfortably when retirement comes. Under 
our present system the distribution of wealth will always be un- 
even. A living income and a comfortable old age for everyone can 
be assured only by a social order that plans for them. The present 
tendency in state and Federal laws seems to indicate that, wisely or 
unwisely, we are drifting toward a state where this ideal will be 
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realized. Second, production has been so much speeded by labor- 
saving machinery and improved techniques that enough goods may 
soon be produced to provide a reasonably high standard of living 
with a work week of thirty hours or less. Men will no longer need 
to work long hours for there may not be enough work to keep them 
busy more than five hours a day. We may have thrust upon us five 
or six hours a day which cannot be spent in the activities of one’s 
job. The old ideals of work and “busyness” are quite inadequate 
to deal with such a situation. As a result of these changed economic 
and social conditions, we are rapidly developing a leisure class, not 
like the old privileged wealthy class, but a class composed of the 
entire group of unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled workers who con- 
stitute the great majority of the population. We arc indeed witness- 
ing the movement of a whole society into a w ay of life which has 
hitherto been reserved for a special privileged class. 

Whether the same shortening of the hours of labor will apply 
to professional workers remains to be seen. The problem of leisure 
time is quite possibly the greatest single problem for education to- 
day. Recently Herbert Iloover stated, “This civilization is not going 
to depend on what we do as we work as much as what we do in 
our spare time.” This situation is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. As increased leisure becomes available for millions, there 
w'ill be more time available for individuals to develop their talents 
to the greatest potential, thereby achieving new dimensions of hap- 
piness and satisfaction. 

SOCIAL AND PERSONAL FUNCTIONS OF LEISURE 

The function of leisure is largely determined by the kind and 
amount of free time available and the ideals of the time. In different 
societies leisure assumes different functions — in one it provides an 
opportunity for conspicuous consumption, in another it enables 
science and literature to prosper.' For different individuals leisure 
performs different functions also — some benefits are socially and 
personally desirable, some arc not. 

Leisure Time As Related to Increased Production 

When leisure time is merely a short breathing space between 
long periods of sustained labor, its function has been to increase 
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production. This is accomplished by giving the worker a rest from 
time to time — the “coffee break” — so that he can recover from 
fatigue and accomplish more. Sometimes the employer helps his em- 
ployees to get comfortable homes and provides better working con- 
ditions, rest rooms, or recreation facilities. This practice helps his 
business, for it creates good will and increases production. The Ro- 
man emperors provided holidays for the populace, great gladiatorial 
combats, thrilling spectacles, and sports of all kinds. These activities 
helped the common people to be satisfied with their lot and to pro- 
duce more. 

Leisure Time As Related to Increased Consumption 

Leisure is also thought of as a means of increasing consump- 
tion. The more time an individual has free from work, the greater 
is his demand for goods that will help him make his leisure more 
satisfying. This fact is evidenced by the great demand for sporting 
goods of all kinds. Consumption of this kind also increases produc- 
tion, and so* it is good for business. Both these points of view about 
the function of leisure arc founded on a belief in the sacred ness of 
work and the importance of increasing wealth as an end in itself. 

Leisure Time As Related to Crime and Delinquency 

Crime and delinquency flourish when youth and adults have 
nothing worthwhile to do, when they have “time on their hands.” 
It has been shown in many cities that, whenever interesting sports 
and other useful activities are provided, delinquency decreases. 
Productive people are less likely to engage in crime, but few would 
subscribe to the notion that we should keep people working simply 
in an attempt to keep them out of mischief. 

Leisure Time As Related to Human Development 

The functions of leisure time just mentioned fail to touch the 
most fundamental and important need of an individual — the need 
for his development as a human being. This idea is well expressed 
by James Truslow Adams: 1 

It is not a dream of motor cars and high wages merely, but a 

dream of a social order in which each man and each woman shall 

’ James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston, 1931, p. 404. 
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be able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are innately 
capable, and be recognized by others for what they arc, regard- 
less of the fortuitous circumstances of birth or position. * 

Adams also writes : 2 

If we are to regard man merely as a producer and consumer, then 
the more ruthlessly efficient big business is, the better. Many of 
the goods consumed doubtless make men healthier, happier, and 
better even on the basis of a high scale of human values. But if 
we think of him as a human being primarilv, and only inciden- 
tally as a consumer, then we have to consider what values arc 
best or most satisfying for him as a human being. Wc can attempt 
to regulate business for him not as a consumer but as a man, with 
many needs and desires with which he has nothing to do as a 
consumer. Our point of view will shift from efficiency and statis- 
tics to human nature. 

If wc arc to meet the problem presented by our enforced lei- 
sure, if we arc to set up the machinery by which to' realize the 
“dream of America’’ described by Adams, wc must put more em- 
phasis upon the development of the individual himself. 


TYPES OF LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 

The choice of a leisure-time activity should be suited to the 
needs of the individual, and the basis for choice may well vary 
with the individual. In most cases, however, it should be sufficiently 
different from the activities in the regular occupation to afford 
recreation and real enjoyment. The required skills should be within 
the participant’s capabilities. Before taking up a leisure-time activ- 
ity, we may want to ask ourselves some questions: “Do I have time 
for it? Can I afford it? Will it meet my social needs?” 

There is a great variety of leisure-rime activities and a great 
overlapping in meaning and purpose. F.ach activity has within itself 
possibilities of different values or objectives. The value of an activ- 
ity depends largely on the individual who participates in it. For this 
reason it is impossible to make any completely satisfactory classifi- 
cation of leisure activities. 


‘ Ibid., p. 408. 
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Activities Related to Further Education and Training 

Many thousands of youths and adults arc using their leisure 
time to prepare themselves for college, for better positions in busi- 
ness and industry, and for different types of work. Evening schools, 
correspondence schools, and radio and television courses arc utilized 
for these purposes. 

General Cultural, Aesthetic, and Appreciative Activities 

These activities broaden our outlook and vision, and increase 
our appreciation of music, art, literature, and all that is high and 
noble. They help us keep in touch with the world and maintain 
and deepen our intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature. They in- 
volve cessation of haste and strenuous struggle and require us to 
take time to stretch, to think, to enjoy, to appreciate. Thoreau had 
this purpose in mind when he wrote, “I went to the woods because 
I wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, 
and sec if I' could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I 
came to die, discover that I had not lived.” Davies also felt the same 
longing as he wrote : 3 

What is this life, if, full of care, 

Wc have no time to stand and stare. 

No time to stand, beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep and cows. 

No time to stand, u hen woods we pass 
Wlterc squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 

No titne to see in broad daylight, 

Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 

No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich the smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this, if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

One of the most profitable and satisfying ways of spending 
leisure time is in quiet meditation. Some of the most valuable con- 

a W. II. Davies, “Leisure,” from Selected Poems, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1922. ( Used by permission of the publishers.) 
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tributions to literature, philosophy, religion, and science have re- 
sulted from this practice. What would our world he today without 
dreamers? When we think of activity, we too often think of activ- 
ity of the body only, forgetting that thinking and feeling are also 
activities. 

Creative Activities 

These activities arc those where one does not sit passively and 
enjoy the creation of others but participates in the creation. The 
field of such activities is very wide and offers opportunity for 
everyone. Under this category would come the composition of 
music, painting, sculpturing, dressmaking, cooking, working in 
wood, metal, or other material, writing, and any other activity in 
which one is not merely a spectator but actually produces some- 
thing. Such activities give us satisfaction and a feeling of accom- 
plishment. 

Recreation 

As usually understood, recreation may inclhde practically all 
types of leisure-time activities, especially amateur sports and games 
— anything done just for fun. However, its original meaning has 
great significance. “Recreation” has the meaning indicated in “re- 
creation. ” It means to revive, to refresh, to renew. It presupposes 
that the individual once had something that he valued and has now 
lost it or is in danger of losing it because of exhaustion, ill health, 
neglect, or some other cause; through recreation he wants to get it 
back. “Re-creation” includes the need for rest or for types of ex- 
ercise which will renew one’s strength. It also includes renewal of 
happiness, faith, courage, trust in people; the meaning of life, of 
sorrow, of sickness, of death. It thus includes every type of human 
activity which helps in the renewal of human values. 

A common type of recreation is a hobby. A hobby may be 
described as a nonvocational activity that involves more than a 
mere passing interest and one to which one turns persistently when 
opportunity permits. Hobbies are recognized as being among the 
most valuable of the leisure-rime activities. Some authorities say that 
every person should have some sort of hobby, but this certainly 
is an exaggeration because not infrequently a number of varied 
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activities is more valuable to a particular individual. Hobbies may 
have a great prognostic value for the choice of an occupation. 

Escape 

Escape activities are those engaged in as a release from the 
daily round of labor or from situations that are unpleasant or dis- 
turbing. They arc calculated to make one forget unhappiness, at 
least temporarily. They must, therefore, be absorbing activities and 
as different as possible from the experience that caused the un- 
pleasant emotions. A large number of -people employ their spare 
time in activities that are entirely of this kind. They read detective 
stories, romantic novels, the sports page, the comics. They go to 
second-rate movies that appeal entirely to the eye and car or spend 
their time before the television set where conversation is taboo. They 
attend football, baseball, and hockey games that grip their atten- 
tion and stir the emotions to a point of forgetfulness; they play 
bridge, tennis, golf and play as strenuously as they work. When they 
travel, in order to get the most for their money they join a planned 
tour which leaves them no time to themselves. On shipboard the 
steward thoughtfully plans their every minute in Aleck sports, 
dances, special parties, or bridge. At times we all need such forms 
of relaxation, but far too often they are the only ones in which we 
engage. Anyone who looks upon the usual vacation activities of the 
tourist may well say, “At work man is sublime; at leisure he is 
ridiculous.” 

Service Activities 

These are the activities that are done to help others. They may 
take the form of a personal service to a member of the family or a 
friend or services to various groups and clubs. Many service activi- 
ties may also become creative ones. Women who volunteer to help 
in hospitals and men who work with youth groups are performing 
service activities. Leisure time spent in such activities may give the 
feeling of satisfaction which comes from being engaged in a so- 
cially valuable task. 

Competitive Activities 

These are the activities in which one person or group seeks to 
surpass another person or group in the exercise of certain skills. In- 
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door and outdoor games and sports of all kinds come under this 
heading. These activities are among the most popular wavs of 
spending leisure time and may have very great value for the par- 
ticipants. Some critics say, with a fair amount of truth, that with 
the great popularity of professional sports we are afflicted with 
“spectatoritis” and do not engage enough in sports directly. There 
are, however, some real recreational values in being a spectator with 
a large social group witnessing the same exercises and cheering for 
“our side.” 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL 

FOR LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 

The curriculum of the school, as defined here, consists in the 
regular school subjects — English, mathematics, social studies, sci- 
ence, etc. — that are organized and administered by the school fac- 
ulty and the student activity program that is largely organized by 
the students themselves. Although leisure-time activities may nor be 
a definite part of the curriculum, the school has a very important 
influence upon the use of leisure by the students. 

Class Instruction and Leisure Time 

Through the curriculum are developed the fundamental skills 
in reading, writing, art, music, home economics, and industrial arts 
which are essential to effective participation in many of the leisure- 
time activities. YVc must icly on class instruction to develop an in- 
terest in such activities and a desire to participate in them. There 
needs to be a somewhat radical change in the attitudes of some su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers before the school can become 
reallv effective in its contribution to the leisure-rime activities of 
the students. Even more important is the change that needs to take 
place in the patrons of the school. The taxpaying public and school 
boards must be persuaded that activities preparing students for the 
wise use of leisure are not “fads and frills” to be eliminated when 
the financial situation becomes acute. More time and attention have 
to be given to the school’s responsibility for assisting the students to 
develop the skills for effective leisure-time activities and for making 
wise choices among such activities. 

The intelligent choice and wise planning of leisure-time activi- 
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ties are dependent upon knowledge of the different types involved, 
skill in their use, and real interest and desire to participate in them. 
Since this is the case, the curriculum of the elementary and second- 
ary school has an important function in leisure-time guidance. 
Courses in civics, hisrory, general science, English, and geography 
arc now being organized in such a way as to help the pupil learn the 
facts of modern social, civic, and economic life which are impor- 
tant for him and to develop in him interests and attitudes that will 
function in his life both in the school and outside it in work and in 
leisure. 

Student Activities and Leisure Time 

Although closely related to the organized classes, the various 
forms of student clubs and activities and the general school life 
contribute much toward preparing for wise choice of leisure-time 
activities. Student participation in the government of the school 
affords splendid opportunity for acquiring facts about forms of 
government and for developing right attitudes toward service activ- 
ities, especially those related to citizenship. The best preparation 
for civic responsibility in later life is participation in rWe duties con- 
nected with the social group with which one is now connected. For 
the student, the most important group is the school. If students 
feel that the responsibility for the government of the school rests 
partly upon them, they will assume a very different attitude toward 
the life of the school and toward discipline. One of the reasons why 
so-called “student” government is not more helpful in civic guid- 
ance is that it is often student government in name only. Policies 
arc really decided by the principal, and the officers of the organiza- 
tion are mere puppets moving at his behest. To be effective, real 
responsibility should be placed upon the officers of the student 
body. The government of the school should be a cooperative mat- 
ter, with definite responsibility being delegated to the students for 
some matters. Problems that arise in connection with the govern- 
ment of the school afford excellent material for group discussions, 
assembly talks, homeroom conferences, and individual conferences 
between students and principal or teacher. 

The student activities program and the general school life arc 
important factors in the acquisition of facts, in the development of 
skills and attitudes that are useful in adjustment to others, and in 
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general social relationships. Such attainments are vital in apprecia- 
tion and service activities. Most of one’s life is concerned directly 
with other people, and individual success and happiness arc depend- 
ent in large measure upon the way in which one gets along with 
others. Individuals differ by nature very greatly in their power to 
adapt themselves to social situations; for some, it is very easy; for 
others, it is extremely difficult; for all, it is largely a matter of train- 
ing. Everyone needs guidance in social adjustments no matter what 
sort of home he may come from or how well he may be endowed 
by nature. 

Social Skills and Leisure Time 

The necessity for definite assistance in manners and social skills 
is well stated by Edgar A. Guest : 4 

Why is it some people are liked and others greatly disliked? 
It is not altogether a question of honesty and fair dealing. Appar- 
ently it has nothing to do with respectability, for many respecta- 
ble people arc not popular. It seems to me to be wholly a matter 
of manners. ... 9 

Analyzing the various people who seem always to annoy me 
and “get on my nerves” is not difficult. Some of them arc boast- 
ful 

There are others who are flagrantly selfish in little things. 
They are openly bad mannered. . . . 

Another type I don’t like is simply malicious. Persons of this 
class have bitter tongues and cruel minds. Their jests always carry 
a sting. . . . 

The two-faced man or woman is difficult to endure. This 
type leaves a trail of broken confidences behind it. . . . 

Churlish people are unpopular everywhere. So arc people 
filthy both of person and of speech. . . . 

The art of making friends lies in knowing how to avoid 
these dangers. It seems to me that he who would properly equip 
his boy or girl for life in this world should begin early with the 
teaching of manners. . . . 

The man who has many friends has been a friend to many. 
He has understood the needs of many. He has known, without 
being told, that other people like to have attention shown to them, 

4 Edgar A. Guest, “The Art of Making Friends,” American Magazine, 
vol. 106, pp. 7-9, 141-143, November, 1928. 
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and he has shown that attention graciously and gracefully. He has 
slighted no man needlessly. He has walked the earth with all men 
as*onc of them. He has understood the need of all for laughter. 
The fellowship of joy and grief has been an open book to him. 
The chances arc he has suffered sorrow, and he knows how 
deeply it cuts, and he remembers when another is in trouble. 

Manners, then, arc of very great importance, and manners can 
be learned. In our cosmopolitan high schools, students need special 
help because there are many social customs of which they are en- 
tirely ignorant. Since their homes do not give help, someone else 
must. Help is given in classes set apart for this special purpose, bv 
the definite provision for social occasions in the school, by parlia- 
mentary activities in student assemblies, and in club and class 
meetings and private conferences. Some schools utilize the entire 
school life for purposes of social guidance. Formal and informal 
teas arc given to accustom students to such occasions and to train 
them in conduct proper to the occasion. Parents’ receptions arc 
organized with the help of students. Formal and informal dances 
and parties are employed where invitations are issued and letters 
of acceptance or regret are sent. These activities are -^11 organized 
and administered with the definite purpose of giving students the 
most practical help and training in methods of social conduct and 
forms of social usage. Such matters are often considered in home- 
room discussions. Several very helpful manuals on manners have 
been written and are now being used in the schools. 

Student clubs often serve to develop or to deepen interest in 
desirable activities that develop into hobbies or avocations in later 
life and function as leisure-time activities, cultural and appreciative, 
creative, and service. 

Sports and Leisure Time 

The physical education program is directed partly toward 
the development of skills in certain games, group and individual, 
and partly toward the development of an interest and desire to 
continue such participation after one’s school life is over. If this 
work is to become really effective, studies should be conducted 
which will show the effect that certain forms of recreation have 
upon the physical and mental life of the participants and the forms 
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that are best suited to meet the needs of different types of people. 
We need to examine our school program of athletics and student 
clubs to determine which ones will be helpful in after-schbol life. 
We already know, for example, that the great majority of people, 
after they leave school, will not play football, baseball, hockey, or 
basketball. They are far more likely to play golf, tennis, or volley- 
ball, or to swim, go hiking, or dance. Group play is valuable in 
many ways and should not be neglected, but directors of physical 
education are coming to feel that such games should not crowd 
out forms of recreation in which most people will engage after 
they leave school. Definite provision should be made in school for 
the development of an interest in these forms of sport which have 
carry-over value in later life. 

SUMMARY 

Leisure time is usually understood to mean time that is not 
needed for making a living or for activities concerned .with eating, 
sleeping, and care of the body. Leisure is not the same as idleness, 
for idleness is only one way of employing leisurf time. Throughout 
human history, the effective use of leisure time has been a serious 
problem, and the greater the amount of “time on our hands,” the 
greater the problem becomes. Whenever people have no worthwhile 
ways of using leisure time, leisure becomes a menace to the idle 
adults or young people. 

The problem is not merely that of keeping busy bur of finding 
activities that will promote the welfare and satisfaction of the in- 
dividual and be socially valuable. The use of leisure time is ex- 
tremely varied in purpose and activity. It may be used to increase 
effectiveness on the daily job, to promote the comfort or con- 
venience of home or community life, to develop some value that 
the job docs not supply — aesthetic, spiritual, creative — or to re- 
create some value that has been lost. 

There arc many different ways of achieving these values, de- 
pending upon the particular abilities of the individual and his social 
surroundings. The secondary school has a definite function to per- 
form in developing useful leisure-time activities and in supplying 
guidance in its wise employment. 
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EXERCISES 

1 . Select three to five general criteria that would be useful in the 
choice of leisure-time activities. State the occupations in which you 
expect to be engaged for several years at least. On the basis of the 
criteria you have selected, state several types of leisure-time activities 
that would be useful and desirable to you. 

2. Try to discover the leisure-time activities of three prominent 
persons now living. 

3. What responsibility should the schools assume for guidance 
and training in leisure-time activities? Describe what one school is do- 
ing to prepare its students to use effectively the leisure they will have 
as adults. 
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GUIDANCE TOWARD LIFE GOALS 


The wise choice of an occupation is of extreme importance. 
It should be one that is suited to the abilities of the individual and 
that will enable him to fulfill his basic needs, to develop his “self- 
image.” The wise choice of leisure-time activities is also important 
not only to refresh and revive mind and body but also to minister 
to the aesthetic and spiritual side of life. But neither one nor both 
together are sufficient to give the highest meaning to life. An 
effective and satisfying life is not one that is made up of separate, 
unrelated parts; it is not like a patchwork quilt in which pieces of 
cloth of different materials, colors, shapes, and sizes are included 
without a discernible pattern; it is not merely a series of somewhat 
unrelated thoughts, feelings, and acts that arc made in response 
to surrounding stimuli. Life is more than the sum of all its parts. 
Some unifying principle is needed which will bind together all the 
aspects and activities of one’s life into one consistent whole. This 
is found in the concept of the life goal. This being the case, the 
choice of a life goal is, perhaps, the most important choice in one’s 
life. The process of selecting a suitable life goal is one of the most 
essential and complex experiences in the area of guidance. 

THE MEANING AND IMPLICATION OF LIFE GOALS 

A goal is a dynamic concept. It is not merely an end to be 
reached so that some activity can cease. It is not an ideal which is 
to be worshiped but which will remain beyond one’s reach. A 
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goal involves something that the individual believes is valuable and 
a compulsion or effort to attain it. It is “a-somcthing-of-value- 
that-I-am-trying-to-attain.” 

A life goal is one that permeates all the aspects of one’s life 
at any given time. To attain it may involve all the areas in one’s 
life. It may be reached in a short time or never. The important ele- 
ment is the effort to attain, not the attainment. A life goal is based 
upon and determined by a set of values that govern, bind together, 
and give meaning to all the activities of a person’s life. It provides 
a center for the gradual integration of all the physical, intellectual, 
and emotional factors in life. 

A valid life goal must take into consideration the worth of 
the individual himself and his obligation to society. Such a goal 
is a rejection of the idea that a man’s job is the most important 
thing in his life and that all his activities should be centered 
around it. A job is not an end in itself but merely a means to a 
larger and more important goal. This point of view, while gen- 
erally accepted as an ideal, is often forgotten in practice. There 
is danger that the occupation will become an end in itself and that 
the really important end will be neglected. This doe» not mean 
that a job is not important or that one should do less than his best 
in work but, rather, that there should be a deeper meaning in life — 
an objective or goal that may serve to unify, integrate, and dig- 
nify all the activities of the individual. Any other position is likely 
to result in a lopsided, misshapen personality and general unhappi- 
ness. 

The implication of this position is that the life of an indi- 
vidual should be considered as an organic whole, not as a mixture 
of more or less unrelated and often conflicting elements. There- 
fore, in considering the usefulness, effectiveness, or desirability of 
any job or any aspect of life, the entire pattern of life should be 
taken into account, not merely one segment of it. One should take 
into consideration how a given job will contribute to the attainment 
of one’s life goal. While there are other elements of value that 
must be considered — working conditions, wages, chances for ad- 
vancement, etc. — the life goal itself is the crucial element that ties 
together and serves to complement and give meaning to the job 
as a part of the life of the individual. 

For many people vocational activities occupy a large part of 
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life — in time, energy, and interest — and they often bring real 
satisfaction and joy to the worker; but they are not the whole of 
life, although they may furnish the chief avenue through which 
the life goal may be attained. Other aspects of life must also be con- 
sidered, however: home life and recreational and civic activities. 
Many occupations arc of such a nature that they cannot serve as 
the chief expression of the life goal. A man’s central purpose or 
goal in some cases may be best seen in his home, his civic activities, 
or his church instead of in his occupation. In order to find whether 
his various activities are congruent with his real life goal, we must 
ask this question: Is the same central goal or purpose shown in 
all these activities? Guidance that relates only to the choice of an 
occupation can never be completely effective or satisfactory be- 
cause it includes only one segment of life. Even joy in the activities 
of an occupation cannot be an entirely satisfactory clement by 
itself because it furnishes no central, guiding principle for the 
selection of other activities that are nonoccupational. 

There is, for most persons, no one best, predetermined avenue 
through which the life goal may be realized. Ajiy one of a number 
of different avenues may be equally effective and satisfactory in 
getting an individual to his goal. The particular avenue that we 
take is influenced by many different elements in our environment. 

One docs not always need to change jobs in order to make his 
occupation more useful in achieving his goal. In most occupations 
there is some opportunity for a personal adjustment that may make 
it possible to use the job in such a way that 't will be more helpful 
in the attainment of the life goal. Life is full of illustrations of men 
and women who have so interpreted their jobs and so governed 
their activities as to make them avenues through which they have 
attained their life goal. The lives of individuals we know — carpen- 
ters, plumbers, nurses, lawyers — constantly remind us that any 
job that is not in itself antisocial may be used in such a way as to 
contribute to human welfare when making such a contribution is 
the worker’s life goal. 

Examples of Life Goals 

There are as many life goals possible as there are value sys- 
tems and different social contexts in which the values can find 
expression. Some may devote themselves to working for the 
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equality of opportunity for all Americans. Some may think that 
the highest goal is the achievement of peace and good will among 
nations. '‘To make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before” may be a life goal. Others wish to emulate Schweitzer, 
Gandhi, or Lincoln. These and other purposes can give meaning 
to life and help the individual make choices of all kinds as they are 
related to this goal. 

Difficulty of Choosing Life Goals 

It is often very difficult to select a .life goal that is suited to 
the abilities, needs, and interests of the individual and that has a 
reasonable promise of attainment. After the choice is made, it is 
sometimes difficult or impossible to reach the goal. Both choice 
and attainment often require assistance from others. The process 
of so clarifying our values that we know what we stand for is a 
lifelong task. Many live confused, shallow lives unable to dif- 
ferentiate the important from the trivial. While we should not 
expect most students to have clear and expressible life goals, we 
should assume some responsibility for helping them to learn the 
dimensions of this human problem and to have some acquaintance 
with the major tools useful in its solution. 

Influences in Choosing Life Goals 

A life goal is not a gift from the gods. It is nor inherited but 
learned. Parents, teachers, and associates may do much to shape 
an individual's life goal as may his general social environment with 
its war, famine, disease, estrangement of parents, or death of close 
friends. A person develops his life goal slowly, often unconsciously, 
and may revise it from time to time. Sometimes a religious con- 
version or a personal tragedy may cause sudden dramatic changes. 
Although it is usually not fully developed until maturity and some- 
times not even then, the important elements begin to appear in 
adolescence. It is clear, then, that the period represented by the 
secondary school and college is of maximum importance in the 
development of a life philosophy — in the formation of a life goal. 
The guidance needed for this phase of development lends itself 
especially well to group discussion, supplemented from time to 
rime bv individual counseling. Here, again, is where teachers can 
be of great help, especially teachers of English, history, science, 
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music, and art. The lives of men and women who have made 
contributions in these Helds can be studied and emphasis given to 
their special gifts, their purposes, and their motives. * 

The school will influence the life goals of its students whether 
it wishes to or not. The only question which remains is whether 
the influence is to be unconscious, disorganized, and negative or 
whether it will be conscious, systematic, and positive. 

MAJOR LIFE GOALS 

While, as has been explained, there may be many life goals, 
we may group them into three major categories — self-realization, 
service, and satisfaction. This grouping docs not suggest that other 
possible life goals might not be of comparable merit and im- 
portance, but rather that these three divisions lend themselves to 
illustration and comparison and therefore seem most useful for 
our present explanatory purposes. 

Self-concept As Guide to Life Goal 

The importance of a life goal is forcibly elemonstrated in the 
findings of Roc and Super in their investigations of the factors 
that are associated with the choice of an occupation. Among 
these factors is the “self-image,” or the “self-concept.” The self- 
concept may be described roughly as the elaboration of such state- 
ments as, “I am this sort of a person. These arc my strengths and 
my weaknesses. These are the things I like to do.” Although a 
self-concept is far from being a life goal, it is a very important 
factor in the choice of a life goal. Self-realization is becoming what 
one wants to be, and what one wants to be should take into con- 
sideration what one is — the present self-concept. A life goal, how- 
ever, is far broader and more comprehensive than the image of 
what one is now. The selection of an impelling life goal often 
serves to eliminate weaknesses and to utilize strengths not apparent 
to the individual; in short, it provides motivation. In the two-way 
classification of occupations described by Roe, it can easily be seen 
how a clear life goal might help in the realistic choice of one of the 
occupational groups, but it would be of even greater significance 
in the choice of a level of work. The relationship of the self-con- 
cept to the life goal is an instrumental one because, while the life 
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goal should underlie and be basic to any valid occupational choice, 
the self-concept governs the selection of the best avenue or channel 
for attaining it. 

There is real danger that the use of the self-concept may be 
restricted to the selection of an occupation. To be of maximum 
value it should include a clarification of factors and traits which 
may not be closely related to what is called “success on the job” 
but which are definitely essential to a successful life. Guidance 
should help an individual relate his self-concept to his goals in such 
a way that he achieves “peace of mind” or “serenity of spirit.” 
One of the best statements of this relationship was given by Paul: 
“I have learned in whatever state 1 am therein to be content.” It 
is important to note that Paul did not say “ therewith ” to be con- 
tent. Progress never results from contentment with one’s state; 
discontent with one’s state is an essential factor in progress. Paul 
was content in shipwreck, in prison, in hunger, and in thirst. Peace 
of mind, contentment, serenity in the midst of danger, of failure, 
of difficulties clear the mind of the fear and discouragement that 
interfere with sound judgment and valid decisions. Such peace 
of mind comes only'from the understanding and acceptance of the 
fundamental values of life. Finally, there is some danger that the 
life goal itself may become an idol for worship, and, instead of 
losing himself in the service itself, the individual may become so 
enamored of the high value of the activity and of his own im- 
portance that he will neglect his work. 

Service As a Life Goal 

Because a life goal brings together all the forces of the indi- 
vidual upon a single objective, it exerts a tremendous influence on 
the accomplishment of the objective chosen. The result may be 
useful or disastrous to the individual himself or to society. History 
is full of examples of both. 

Without question the life goal that has had the greatest in- 
fluence for good is that of service to others. Service is the keystone 
on which any stable and enduring government is built. In human 
history civilization after civilization has fallen because it has placed 
the selfish interest of the rulers above service to its people. Nearly 
every world religion is based on the concept of a supreme being 
and the obligation to serve one another. Service is the core of 
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Jewish and Christian ethics. Democratic government, too, is 
founded on service. Sometimes the ideal of service has been too 
restricted to a particular country. 

Certain occupations, such as medicine, nursing, law, teaching, 
social work, and the ministry, are based directly upon service to 
others. And all have been of great benefit to society. 

There are many organizations like Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
and Optimists which are distinctly service agencies devoted to high 
standards of professional, business, and civic life, to good citizen- 
ship, and to mutual assistance to fellow members. Many of these 
service clubs have direct connections with young people in school 
and college. Fraternal societies such as Masons, Elks, Odd Fellows 
arc also organizations based on service, as arc others related to 
church denominations. It can be seen that service is a powerful 
and widespread life goal and a useful force in our society. 

Satisfaction As a Life Goal 

Satisfaction is a state of mind or an emotion that normally 
results from the successful attempt to reach a goal or satisfy a felt 
need. It is an essential element in a successful life and an invaluable 
asset in learning. It is imperative for every individual to have satis- 
faction somewhere in his life. Satisfaction may also come from the 
effort to attain the goal even when the goal is not reached or the 
need satisfied. The very difficulty of attaining the goal becomes 
a challenge which may have value. As James said, “Keep the quality 
of effort alive within ^ou by doing some gratuitous exercises every 
day.” 

Satisfaction in itself, however, cannot be a safe guide to the 
choice of an occupation or any other goal. Unfortunately satisfac- 
tion may also come from the effort to attain a harmful or undesir- 
able goal. Theft, rape, murder, oppression, cruelty give satisfaction 
to some people. It is the goal that is important, not the satisfaction 
in achieving it. But within the group of useful and desirable oc- 
cupations that arc suited to the needs and abilities of the individual, 
the possible satisfactions are very important in determining choice. 
Some occupations give oppormnity for pride and satisfaction in 
the quality of the product and by the contribution that the worker 
makes to it. In some others, however, the worker never secs the 
finished product but merely feeds an automatic machine that makes 
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only a small part of it. In such situations whatever satisfaction the 
worker gets is from the wages received and, possibly, from his 
friendly relations with other workers. 

The present tendency is to increase the proportion of occu- 
pations that involve complicated machinery. Thus the professions 
now give the greatest opportunity for satisfaction in work. As 
already pointed out, although satisfaction alone is not a safe guide 
for the choice of an occupation, it may be a real help in such a 
choice. The types of activity which give satisfaction vary with 
different individuals. Some get their satisfaction in the production 
of articles made out of cloth, wood, metal, or plastic. Others get 
satisfaction from gardening, horticulture, farming, or forestry; and 
others, from working with people in such occupations as reaching, 
nursing, medicine, the law, and social work. The hope of satisfac- 
tion may serve as a guide in choosing an occupation by permitting 
a comparison of the activities that give the individual satisfaction 
with those that are involved in various occupations. 

In some cases it may not be necessary or possible to choose an 
occupation that satisfies. The important objective, however, is to 
find satisfaction sofhcwhcrc in one’s life — in the job, ,thc home, 
civic life, the church, or recreation. The ideal life is one in which 
each element supplements and enhances the value of the total in 
the attainment of a satisfactory life goal. 

The selection of a life goal is often very difficult for youth. It 
is hard to choose one which is suited to the abilities, needs, and in- 
terests of the individual and which has a reasonable promise of at- 
tainment. Youth’s limited experience docs not provide sufficient 
background for a wise choice. Parents, teachers, and counselors 
can help by suggesting types of life goals for consideration. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

AND THE CHURCH IN THE GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 

The principle of the separation of state and church is well 
established in this country. The public school, as an instrument 
of the state, is obligated to accept this. This principle, however, 
docs not imply that there should be no cooperation between public 
schools and churches. In fact, it is essential that some sort of con- 
cord be provided if the best interests of the state and the church. 
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as well as those of youth, are to be promoted. This need for co- 
operation is greatest in the guidance program which is designed 
to assist youth in the choice of a life goal and in the selection of 
occupational and other activities through which the goal may be 
attained. 

If the church worker is to be of maximum assistance, he must 
understand the school life of the youth. He must know how the 
student is progressing in his schoohvork, how he behaves, what 
special interests he has developed, what points of strength and 
weakness are evident, and how he is liked by his teachers and his 
fellow students. This information, which is known by his teachers 
and his counselor, is usually available in the school records. Some 
of these records arc confidential and cannot be given to out-of- 
school persons, but there is much valuable information that could 
be made available to the church worker. 

Schools Help Develop Life Goals 

Although the schoolteacher and the counselor are barred from 
exerting any influence regarding the religious beliefs and activities 
of the youth, the very knowledge that the yAuth is active in the 
church may help them to understand his attitudes and conduct. 
It might aid the counselor in his attempt to give guidance toward 
life goals. 

Especially in assistance in the selection of a life goal arc the 
church and the school on common ground. In this country the 
basic ideals of character and conduct — honesty, integrity, obedi- 
ence to authority, sincerity, industry, loyalty, and service to 
others — are evidences of good citizenship and are essential elements 
in Christian living. The special contribution of the church is to 
provide the religious incentive in the selection of a life goal and 
in the effort to attain the goal selected. Cooperation between school 
and church is often very difficult to develop, and great care must 
be taken that neither the public school nor the church assume the 
special rights and privileges of the other. 

For many years there has been very effective cooperation 
between church and state in many areas of life. The church and 
church workers are basically committed to service of all kinds. 
In peace, in the ravages of war or epidemics, in destructive storms, 
in dealing with crime and delinquency, church workers of all de- 
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nominations cooperate willingly to help those in need, with no 
consideration of their religious position. Cooperation between 
church end state is taken for granted. It seems strange that co- 
operation between church workers and the school for equally im- 
portant ends should be considered undesirable. 

Church Responsibility for Guidance: An Example 

There have been, for many years, sporadic attempts at coopera- 
tion between churches and public schools, but they have been 
largely based on the initiative of individual schoolteachers, coun- 
selors, pastors, or church youth leaders. In the past few years, how- 
ever, there have been some significant and interesting endeavors 
at more systematic cooperation. One of these attempts, initiated 
by the Department of Christian Vocations, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., in Richmond, Virginia, 
aims at providing vocational counseling in cooperation with public 
schools. 1 

The name “Christian Vocations” might well lead one to think 
that this program was concerned primarily with the recruitment 
of young people fot the ministry, missionary work, or other types 
of church work, but such is not the case. Without neglecting these 
vocations, the counselors include consideration of all kinds of hon- 
orable occupations, for they believe that any occupation can be a 
Christian vocation, since the goal of all occupations is service. 
Therefore, in counseling relating to choice of an occupation, they 
emphasize the opportunity for Christian service in all occupations. 
They also consider the usual elements such as kind of work, sur- 
roundings, ability needed, and chances for advancement. The re- 
ception given to this approach has been very encouraging. In 1956 
there were more than a thousand churches participating actively at 
various stages of the program’s development. Seven colleges were 
cooperating by providing counseling centers for instruction in the 
use of counseling techniques and by giving and interpreting tests 
of various kinds. In each church the pastor and the director of 
Christian education give the actual counseling service. Helpful 
“counseling kits” are sent to each “vocational aide” of the church 
after he has been trained in their use. Local churches are urged to 

‘Erwin Haskell Schell, New Strength for New Leadership , Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1942. 
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participate by (1) helping youth to acquire a Christian philosophy 
of life work; (2) assisting youth to plan intelligently for career 
decisions; (3) referring its youth to Presbyterian guidance centers, 
if available; (4) informing its youth about community guidance 
resources and how to use them; (5) encouraging its youth to follow 
up this guidance by community help; and (6) working to get its 
Presbyterian Synod to establish and support a Presbyterian guid- 
ance center. 

Stimulated by the success of this project, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has inaugurated a similar porjcct. A well- 
trained and experienced guidance specialist was appointed as gen- 
eral director of the project, and conferences were organized in 
which careful study was made of the responsibility of the church 
in the guidance of youth; methods of cooperation between the 
church and the public school were also discussed. The difficulties 
and dangers of such cooperation were clearly recognized, and 
plans were discussed for pilot projects in selected areas. Reports 
from these projects indicate definitely that such cooperation is nor 
only possible but accepted eagerly by the school, the churches, and 
the community. 

The basic purpose of the project is to help every youth to 
find a vocation which is right for him and through which he can 
express the values of a Christian vocation. In the course of working 
toward this goal, it is assumed that certain youth will accept church 
vocations. In fulfilling this purpose discussions among representa- 
tives from the churches, the schools, and the community centered 
on three questions. ( 1 ) What are the guidance needs of the young 
people of this community? (2) What is being done to meet these 
needs? (3) What yet needs to be done? Agreement was reached 
that both the church and the school have responsibilities in the area 
of vocational guidance. 

The initial focus was on the relationship between the church 
and the public school and the points on which they might be able 
to serve one another. Up to the present time there seems to have 
been little difficulty in securing cooperation between them. Pastors 
and directors of young people in the churches do not think of 
themselves as trained counselors. They restrict their function for 
the most parr to helping organize the program and making avail- 
able information which will aid students in learning more about 
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the vocations in which they are interested. The church worker 
does not exert pressure on the youth to become a minister but 
helps hiih choose an occupation that is suited to his ability and 
needs. 

Church Responsibility for Guidance: A Second Example 

The following statement from the Winter, 1957, issue of the 
Catholic Counselor indicates the interest of the Roman Catholic 
Church in guidance for youth and the recognition of the importance 
of life goals that are centered upon and motivated by a religious 
belief that demands a life of service to others: 

The Catholic can impress upon the profession the need for 
helping individuals solve their problems, in terms of physical, 
mental, and spiritual phases, if the person is to live a full life and 
be able to give his utmost to job, family, and community. Here 
emphasis on the importance of the individual and his freedom to 
make choices can help to explain good guidance practices, as well 
as the Catholic viewpoint. 

It is, of coursc,»rccognizcd that public schools cannot be con- 
cerned directly with choices related to church affiliations or re- 
ligious beliefs. However, because both church and school share in 
a concern for the welfare of youth, there are many opportunities 
for them to cooperate in the field of guidance. 

SUMMARY 

A life goal is not a gift from the gods; it is not inherited, al- 
though it is often strongly influenced, for good or bad, as pointed 
out previously, by parents, teachers, or by famine, disease, death 
of close friends. It develops slowly, often unconsciously, and it may 
be revised. It usually is not fully developed until maturity and 
sometimes not even then, but in adolescence the important elements 
begin to appear. Thus the period represented by the secondary 
school and college is of maximum importance in the development 
of a life philosophy. Guidance toward life goals lends itself es- 
pecially well to group discussion, which may be supplemented from 
time to time by individual counseling. Here, again, is where teachers 
can be of great help. 
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In assisting a student in the selection of an occupation, we 
should help him to look beyond the occupation itself and to con- 
sider what sort of a person he wants to be. He needs to think of 
an occupation in terms of whether it will be helpful in satisfying 
his basic needs and enable him to move toward his ideal self. He 
must consider what sort of a life he wants to live. We should help 
him in defining his life goal. After this is done, he is ready to con- 
sider how the occupation under consideration will fulfill his needs. 

Because a life goal has such great potential power for good or 
evil, it is also very important that it be one that is useful and con- 
structive rather than one that is selfish, harmful, and destructive. 
One of the most powerful and constructive goals is that of service 
to others. This ideal has always been especially attractive to youth 
and should be stressed. 

Both the school and the church have responsibilities in help- 
ing youth clarify their values and select occupations congruent 
with them. Many churches recognize their responsibility in this 
area and are actively working out ways to cooperate with the school 
in furthering the guidance of young people. S|ieh cooperation, of 
course, needs to be done without violation of the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 


EXERCISES 

1. What do you sec as the school’s responsibility for guidance 
toward life goals? Are there differences between the proper roles of 
public and private schools in this matter? 

2. Tell what churches in your community are doing to give 
guidance tow ard life goals. Discuss the meaning and techniques of pas- 
toral counseling. 

3. Select three public personalities whose reputations would be 
known to your classmates and decide what you think arc their major 
life goals. Be prepared to elaborate and defend your decisions. 
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GUIDANCE TODAY 




CHAPTER 15 


PRESENT STATUS AND EVALUATION 
OF GUIDANCE 


Organized guidance began in the early years of this century. 
The first definition of vocational guidance, made in 1919, stated 
the following: “The purpose of vocational guidance is to assist per- 
sons to choose, prepare for, enter upon, and ijiake progress in an 
occupation.” A variation on this definition made some time later is 
now considered standard: “Vocational guidance is assistance given 
to individuals in choosing, preparing for, entering upon, and mak- 
ing progress in an occupation.” 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROFESSION 

OF COUNSELING IN SCHOOLS 

It was inevitable that the effort to help youth in problems re- 
lating to occupations would reveal problems that were not strictly 
occupational bur had to be solved before a wise choice of occupa- 
tions could be made. Among these arc personal, social, and religious 
relationships that are essential to the attainment of a satisfactory and 
useful life and, therefore, important in the selection of an occupa- 
tion. Although no accepted definition of this broader concept of 
guidance has been adopted, a good one might well be the following: 
“Guidance is the assistance given to individuals in the development 
of the ability to solve the problems and make rhe adjustments es- 
sential to a satisfactory and useful life.” 

This definition adds two elements to guidance. First, it is not 
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restricted to occupational problems but embraces all types of prob- 
lems in life. Second, it adds a developmental purpose of helping the 
individual to grow in the ability to solve his own problems and to 
make his own adjustments. The emphasis is now placed on the role 
of the dicnr, not the counselor, in the solution of the problem. This 
goal is far more important and much more difficult to achieve. 

Estimated Need for Counselors 

The need for more guidance services for youth and for re- 
quirements for certification is stated in the twelve proposals of the 
W hite House Conference on Education in April, 1 960: 

That guidance and counseling programs be strengthened, ex- 
panded, and coordinated at all levels; and that the role of the 
guidance and counseling program be clearlv defined. 

That guidance and counseling begin in the elementary school 
with educational and vocational planning based on early, con- 
tinuous, and expanded testing and diagnostic appraisal of each 
child, in order to identify abilities, weaknesses and problems, 
mental, physical, and emotional. 

That every secondary school have sufficient trained professional 
counselors to deal with adolescent problems; that each adolescent 
be counseled throughout the secondary years by the same staff 
adviser, acceptable to him; that school planning for adolescents 
be based on awareness of individual differences in skills and ca- 
pacities; that community counseling services be made more widely 
available to vouth and their parents; and that coordination be- 
tween school and community services be emphasized. 

That school resources for identification and guidance of the gifted, 
limited, and otherwise exceptional child, as well as for the average 
and normal youth, be expanded and improved. 

That vocational counseling and guidance programs be provided 
with adequate financial support from Federal, State, and local 
sources; that school personnel, boards, and parents interpret to 
taxpayers the need for increased and improved guidance services; 
and that these services cooperate closely xvith Government, em- 
ployment services, industries, labor unions, armed sendees, trade 
and service organizations, higher educational institutions, and 
other community groups. 
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GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 

That the qualified professional staff (of every school system) in- 
clude educational and vocational guidance counselors, job place- 
ment counselors, physical health personnel, psychologists to assist 
in diagnosis and continued study of the children, and school social 
workers or visiting teachers to assist in the treatment of children 
with special problems. 

That the ratio of students to elementary school counselors be 600 
to 1. 

1 hat the number of students per counselor in secondary schools 
be decreased from the present ratio of 625 to 1, to 250 to 1. 

Thar more adequate psychological and psychiatric services he 
provided for all school-age y outh in a ratio of 1 specialist to 2,000 
pupils. 

That all States require the certification of guidance counselors 
and other specialized personnel. 

That the qualifications for certification be continually reviewed 
and strengthened, in accordance with the latest research findings 
in the field; and that they recognize and give credit to appro- 
priate training and work experience in lieu of classroom teaching. 
Thar the training of guidance and counseling personnel for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, colleges, and community and 
professional agencies be intensified and improved to meet the de- 
mand; and that f ederal funds for the education of school coun- 
selors be given only to institutions with professionally approved 
counselor education programs. 

These goals point up the great need for expansion of school 
guidance programs and the training and hiring of more school coun- 
selors. According to the U.S. Office of Education, there were fewer 
than 16,000 full-time counselors in public secondary schools in 
1958-1959. In this same year there were over 10,000,000 students. 
To provide for a ratio of 1 counselor to 500 students, there would 
need to be nearly 5,000 additional counselors; if the ratio of 1 to 
300 is taken, the deficit becomes 18,000; and if the ratio of 1 to 250 
is adopted, as recommended by the White House Conference on 
Education, the deficit would be a staggering 25,000. Furthermore, 
many of the present counselors do not have an approved counseling 
certificate. E\ en with the probable increase in certified counselors 
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it will be many years before there will be an adequate number of 
counselors, especially when we take into consideration the great in- 
crease in the number of secondary-school students from year to 
year. 

Certification of Counselors 

In 1962, thirty-four states required school counselors to have 
special certification, and in four states certification was optional. 
In some of the remaining twelve states, plans were being made to 
introduce certification. 

The requirements for certification vary in the different states. 
Those in two typical states — North Carolina and Arkansas — serve 
to illustrate the usual ones. 

North Carolina 

1. Hold or be qualified to hold a Class A teacher’s certificate 

2. Have at least three years of successful teaching experience 

3. Have the time equivalent of at least one year of occupa- 
tional experience in one or more wage-earning jobs other than 
teaching or counseling 

4. Hold a master’s degree in the professional field of guidance 
which includes: 

a. A minimum of eighteen semester hours of professional 

courses distributed among the following areas: 

1. Principles of guidance (may be taken at the undergrad- 
uate level) 

2. Analysis of the individual 

3. Counseling techniques 

4. Occupational and educational information 

5. Administrative relationships of the guidance program 

6. Supervised practicum 

b. Twelve hours of work distributed among rclarcd courses in 

the areas of education, economics, psychology, and sociology 

Arkansas 

1. Two years of teaching experience in public schools 

2. One year of work experience other than teaching 

3. A six-year secondary-school certificate, plus fifteen semes- 
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ter hours of guidance work, nine semester hours of which shall be 
at the graduate level, in residence 

4. A minimum in each of the following areas: 


Semester hours 


a. Principles and practices of the 

guidance program 2 

b. Analysis of the individual 2 

c. Occupational and educational 

information ... 2 

d. Counseling techniques 2 

e. Administrative relationships .... 2 


5. A maximum in each of the following areas is accepted as 
electives: 


Semester hours 


a. Practice and internship 2 

b. History and principles of 

vocational education 3 

c. Psychology of motivation 3 

d. Psychology of personality 3 

e. Labor problems 3 

f. Statistics 3 


General courses in psychology, educational psychology, soci- 
ology, economics, educational administration, educational super- 
vision arc not accepted. Educational tests and measurements and 
educational statistics are accepted only if taken on the graduate 
level. 


All states in which certificates are mandatory require the coun- 
selor to have a teaching certificate, teaching experience, and a bach- 
elor’s degree. There is also a tendency to demand experience in an 
occupation other than teaching. The specialized training usually 
requires a master’s degree or its equivalent in guidance. 

Duties and Responsibilities of Counselors 

The duties and responsibilities of counselors should, of course, 
determine in large measure what their preparation should be. Sev- 
eral states have specified the counselor’s duties, and it can be seen 
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that there is general agreement regarding the proper work of the 
counselor. 

Ohio 

1. Assisting students with curricular, extracurricular personal- 
social adjustment, occupational adjustment, placement and related 
problems 

2. Working with teachers in studying the students, planning 
and conducting group guidance activities, utilizing community re- 
sources, and participating in in-service teacher education activities 

3. Working with the administrative staff in problems involv- 
ing planning, developing, and conducting orientation programs, 
instructional grouping; public relations, research, and curriculum 
study 

4. Working with lay groups and individuals in coordinating 
school and community resources and activities which contribute 
to improved pupil personnel services 

Calif ornict 

Pupil counseling means those functions inherent in a guidance 
program over and above those advisorv duties and functions cus- 
tomarily performed by a teacher. A person holding a position in 
this field has as his major responsibility the rendering of specialized 
services: 

1. In pupil guidance 

2. As consultant to teachers and other members of the school 
staff on problems of guidance 

3. As consultant to parents in the interpretation of the school 
in relation to the child 

4. In a liaison relationship between the school, the community, 
and community agencies 

Georgia 

A counselor is a member of the high-school staff who is pri- 
marily responsible for assisting the individual student in recogniz- 
ing, thinking through, and solving his educational, vocational, and 
personal problems. 
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New Hampshire 

A counselor assists students in the solution of their problems 
as the major part of his professional assignment. Mis counseling du- 
ties shall be devoted to work with individuals largely within the 
school day. 

In actual practice the duties of a school counselor tend ti . be a 
function of the beliefs of the administrator, the expectations of the 
community, and his own perceived strengths. There is, however, 
a sufficiently large core of activities expected of him to serve as a 
guide to his preparation. 

Training of Counselors 

Much attention lias been given to university counselor prepa- 
ration programs. Polmantier and Schmidt' studied fifty-four state 
universities to determine the number which offer work in the areas 
usually required for counselor certification. Their findings arc shown 
in the following table: 


Name of course area 

Number of 

Per cent, of 

universities 

universities 

Basic course in guidance 

51 

100 

Methods and techniques of counseling 

50 

03 

Occupational and educational information 

47 

87 

Supervised practice and internship 

30 

72 

Tests and measurements 

30 

07 

Understanding the individual 

34 

03 

Organization and administration of guidance. . . . 

32 

50 

Seminar, special problems in guidance. . ... 

20 

18 

Miscellaneous courses in guidance 

20 

48 

Mental hygiene, personality, and adjustment 

23 

43 

Croup procedures in guidance 

21 

30 

Kla.1is.1ics 

17 

32 

Elementary-school guidance 

i 10 

10 


Dugan* calls attention to what he considers weaknesses in the 

‘Paul C. Polmantier and I. vie Schmidt, “Areas of Preparation for 
School Guidance Workers,” The Personnel and Guidance Journal, vol. 39, 
pp. 45-46, September, 1960. 

2 Willis E. Dugan, “The Impact of NDEA upon Counselor Prepara- 
tion,” The Personnel and Guidance Journal, vol. 39, pp. 37-40, September, 
1960. 
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present program of counselor training and certification. Because 
a large number of counselors are recruited from teaching, coun- 
selor preparation should be focused on closing the very significant 
gap in the professional education of teachers. This gap is chiefly 
in the lack of psychological foundations which are necessary for a 
real understanding of human behavior. Dugan believes that too 
much emphasis is placed on the “how” and not enough on the 
“why.” Most programs give considerable attention to philosophy 
and principles of guidance, educational and occupational informa- 
tion, appraisal techniques, and introduction to counseling but give 
very little to the important areas of personality theory and develop- 
ment, statistics and methods of research, group procedures in guid- 
ance, and supervised counseling experience. 

Dugan advocates experimentation and development of new 
approaches in counselor preparation, development of plans for 
professionally supervised counseling experience, and increased at- 
tention to selective admissions and continuing review of candidates 
for counselor preparation. Certainly all would agree that we still 
have much to learn about the best methods of preparing people to 
assume the complex and changing role of the school counselor. 

Professional Activities of School Counselors 

We can sec another aspect of the present status of school coun- 
seling by looking at the professional activities of counselors, espe- 
cially as shown in their organizations and publications. 

The major national association dealing with guidance is the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, which has six spe- 
cialized divisions: American College Personnel Association, Asso- 
ciation of Counselor Educators and Supervisors, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselors Association, and 
Division of Rehabilitation Counseling. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association operates 
as a coordinator and integrator of the six organizations, each of 
which has branches that operate as local associations. The member- 
ship in these organizations is not restricted to the United States. The 
American Personnel and Guidance Association participates in 
White Mouse conferences and has close relationships with the Na- 
tional Education Association, the U.S. Office of Education, the 
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U.S. Department of Labor, the American Council on Education, 
and other associations related to education and guidance. The 
growth of membership in these guidance organizations tells us much 
about the present status of guidance. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association publishes 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal, and each of its six divisions 
also publishes a professional journal; for example, the journal of the 
American School Counselors Association is the School Counselor . 
These periodicals, along with the Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, constitute the main source of professional literature for coun- 
selors. The wide coverage of topics and the increasing circulation 
of these journals arc indications that the profession of counseling 
is growing. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT AS 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR IMPROVING GUIDANCE 

PROGRAMS 

The Federal government lias always been deeply concerned 
with the education and welfare of youth. Among the many acts of 
the government dealing with youth is the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (NDEA), which was enacted on September 4, 1958. 
This act was the result of the concern of Congress for the country’s 
youth in the belief that the security of the nation requires the full- 
est development of the mental resources and technical skills of its 
young men and women. 

Objectives of the Act 

The center and core of the act is Title V, Guidance, Counsel- 
ing, and Testing. The basic objectives of Title V arc ( 1 ) the iden- 
tification and interpretation of each student’s abilities and aptitudes 
early in his secondary-school career; (?) the encouragement ot stu- 
dents in the development of educational and career plans appro- 
priate to each student’s abilities, aptitudes, and skills; (3) the pro- 
vision of assistance to the student in the selection of courses of study 
appropriate to his educational and career plans; (4) the develop- 
ment of understanding of educational and career opportunities by 
the student and his parents; and (5) the encouragement of students 
to select and persist in educational programs appropriate to their 
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abilities and aptitudes. These purposes are the central objectives of 
any guidance program, and Congress wrote the act in a way that 
would *stimul ate school districts to improve their programs. 

Previsions of the Act 

Title V-A provided the expenditure of $60,000,000 during a 
period of four years to help the states establish and maintain vital 
programs of guidance, counseling, and testing. Fxcept for the first 
year, the states were required to match the Federal grants on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 

The purpose of the testing program is to identify those stu- 
dents with outstanding aptitudes and abilities in both private and 
public high schools. The test results will then help qualified coun- 
selors advise all high-school students on the courses and occupa- 
tional objectives best suited to their individual needs. Counselors 
are to encourage outstanding students to complete high school and 
go on to college. 

By enabling states to provide these guidance services, Congress 
hopes to reduce the wastage of talent which threatens to undermine 
America’s position of leadership in the free world. 

Title V-B provides college training opportunities to encourage 
teachers to qualify as school counselors. 

Impact of the Act 

Nationwide statistics indicate that high-school guidance pro- 
grams have been greatly improved since Congress passed the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Guidance, counseling, and testing 
services arc now available to thousands of boys and girls previously 
isolated from such help. 

After the act had been in effect less than two years, the states 
employed 172 professional guidance personnel. Before NDFA, 
the number was 99. Ninety per cent of the states have indicated 
their intention of adding even more guidance personnel to their 
staffs. The number of counselors has increased, and counselor qual- 
ification requirements have been raised in at least twenty-two states, 
indicating a general tendency to upgrade professional standards. 
More than two million aptitude and achievement tests were admin- 
istered with NDEA funds to public and nonpublic secondary- 
school students in the first year of the act. 
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Each state is required to set up a plan for the utilization of the 
provisions of the act, and these projects have to be approved by 
the U.S. Office of Education. The state plan is divided info three 
major areas of professional activity: state supervision and related 
services, the state program of testing, and the provisions of guid- 
ance services in local secondary schools. During the second year 
of this program about 85 per cent of the money went to the im- 
provement of guidance at the local level, 8 per cent to testing, and 
7 per cent to the state supervisory activities. 

Influence on Total Guidance Program 

The final evaluation of a program of state supervision or even 
the provision for the proper identification of talents in youth is de- 
pendent upon the effectiveness of the services at the local level. 
States still vary in the qualifications of counselors and in the coun- 
selor-student ratio (ratios range from l to 450 to I to 1,200), but 
there is almost universal agreement upon the activities which con- 
stitute a program of guidance services. The services described in 
the regulations of NDEA, Title V, are commonly accepted func- 
tions of guidance services in local secondary schools: 

Guidance and counseling programs in public secondary 
schools under the plan shall serve both to ad\ isc students regard- 
ing courses of study best suited to their ability, aptitudes, and 
skills, and to encourage students with outstanding aptitudes and 
ability to complete their secondary school education, take the 
necessary courses for admission to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and enter such institutions. These programs shall provide 
assistance to students by assessing abilities, aptitudes, interest. ■>, 
and educational needs; dc\ eloping understandings of educational 
and career opportunities and requirements; ami helping them 
make the best possible use of these opportunities through the 
formulation and achievement of realistic goals. Such programs 
may be carried out by the following activities when directed to 
the foregoing purposes: 

(a) Collecting, organizing, and interpreting such information 
as may be appropriate to the understanding of the student’s 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and other personal assets and 
liabilities related to educational and career planning and 
progress. 

(b) Making available to the student and his parents such cdu- 
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cational and career information as may be essential for 
them to understand the various educational and career 
opportunities and requirements related to the choice of 
an educational program and a career. 

(c) Providing individual counseling (1) to help the student 
and his parents develop a better understanding of the stu- 
dent’s educational and occupational strengths and weak- 
nesses; (2) to help the student and his parents relate his 
abilities and aptitudes to educational and career opportu- 
nities and requirements; (3) to help the student, with the 
assistance of his parents, wake appropriate educational 
plans, including the choice of courses in the secondary 
school and the choice of an institution of higher educa- 
tion; (4) to stimulate desires in the student to utilize his 
abilities in attaining appropriate educational and career 
goals; and (5) to provide for the student such assistance 
as may be needed for the development of his aptitudes and 
the full utilization of his abilities. 

( d ) Providing services to encourage and assist students in mak- 
ing educational transitions, such as placement in educational 
institutions beyond the high school. 

(e) Providing such group activities as may be necessary to 
orient students to the (1) high school program; (2) edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the high school; and (3) 
career opportunities and requirements. 

(/) Providing to teachers and school administrators such in- 
formation about individual students or groups of students 
as may be necessary to enable them to plan curricular and 
instructional programs appropriate to the educational needs 
of the student body and to the manpower needs of the 
State and the Nation. 

(g) Collecting and analyzing such information as may be 
needed to evaluate the guidance and counseling program 
and to provide such guidance information as may be avail- 
able and needed to evaluate the school’s program in terms 
of the educational needs of the students and of the State 
and the Nation. 

It is clear that the major goal of this act was tc improve guid- 
ance programs in their totality, and in all states evidence of its suc- 
cess is to be seen in changed guidance procedures and provisions. 
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Influence in Decreasing the Shortage of Counselors 

While precise figures arc hard to obtain, it seems evident that 
the act has made a start at closing the counselor gap. Some schools 
which formerly could not afford to hire counselors arc now able to 
do so. Material and equipment needed for a guidance program arc 
available through provisions of the act. Hundreds of poorly trained 
counselors have received stipends while getting additional educa- 
tion under the provisions of Title V-B. Under these same provi- 
sions hundreds of teachers have received counselor education and 
assumed jobs as counselors. Many more trained counselors are still 
required, but the NDEA has reduced the need somewhat. 


EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 

Evaluation is the process of finding the value of something. In 
evaluating a function like guidance, we attempt to find our to what 
degree the objective of the service has been attained. The objective 
of guidance is to assist individuals to develop the ability to be self- 
sufficient, to solve their own problems, and to make their adjust- 
ments. The following discussion will be divided into three parts: 
( 1 ) Evidences that arc now often used to indicate the attainment of 
this goal; (2) methods used in evaluation; and (3) outline for a plan 
of evaluation in a school. 

Evidences of Success 

Many evidences of success in improving guidance have been 
described in the preceding pages. An increasing number of people 
arc actively engaged in guidance, as can be seen by the member- 
ship in guidance associations, the success of journals devoted to 
guidance, and the attendance at annual conventions of guidance 
associations. The efforts to improve the training and requirements 
of guidance workers indicate improved guidance programs. More 
proof is seen in the efforts to increase the effectiveness of guidance 
instruments and techniques of counseling and in the reduction in 
the ratio of students to counselors. These and other examples of 
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improvement permit us to have some optimism about the future of 
this movement. 

Methods of Evaluation 

One approach to the evaluation of guidance is that used by the 
American Board on Professional Standards in Vocational Counsel- 
ing. 1 his organization has set up criteria for the approval of all 
agencies operating in the field of guidance. These criteria include 
professional and educational standards for the director of the 
agency and his staff, particularly as .measured by membership in 
professional associations. Negative criteria include insistence that 
the agency have policies against serving its clients mainly or entirely 
by correspondence, assuming that adequate counseling can be com- 
pleted in one interview, having a set number of interviews for 
every client, or basing counseling entirely on tests. Counselors in 
the agency must be prepared to use such tests as may be necessary, 
and the agency itself must have a program for professional develop- 
ment. The staff must be relatively stable, and systematic records of 
clients must be maintained. Any publicity must be dignified and in 
accordance with professional rather than commercial standards. 
If fees arc charged, they must be in proportion to the service ren- 
dered; no fees may be given to others for referring clients or ac- 
cepted for recommending that clients go to schools or other agen- 
cies. These standards, when applied by objective professional ob- 
servers, guide the evaluation process and provide criteria by which 
success in establishing and maintaining a guidance agency may be 
judged. 

The most frequent form of evaluation of guidance services 
consists in applying external criteria to the existing situation to de- 
termine whether the present program meets the standards that have 
been designated by experts as the mark of a satisfactory program. 
This application of external criteria may be made by the school 
staff, by outside experts, or by a combination of the two. This type 
of evaluation requires a survey of the present situation and provides 
direction for changes and improvements. 

This method is not unlike that of the American Board on Pro- 
fessional Standards in Vocational Counseling except that the criteria 
deemed relevant are applied to a school rather than to an agency. 
Typical of these sets of external criteria arc those developed by the 
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Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 3 and the U.S. Office 
of Education. 4 (The list of the latter is in the process of being up- 
dated and changed.) Such criteria typically ask for judgments about 
the personnel involved, the physical facilities used, and the func- 
tioning of the several guidance services. 

Outline of Steps in Evaluation 

The process of evaluation is the attempt to find the worth or 
value of any enterprise. The evaluation of the school guidance pro- 
gram is the attempt to find its value to the students. While evalua- 
tion is primarily concerned with the individual student, it also takes 
into account the school and society at large. 

To evaluate a program of guidance we must take the following 
steps: 

1. Clarify the objectives of the program. Are they valid, clearly 
stated, understood, and accepted by the guidance personnel, and 
are they attainable by the students concerned? 

2. Consider the guidance personnel. Arc they concerned with 
the guidance program; arc they sufficient in nymber, adequate in 
training and personality to carry out the program? To what extent, 
if any, are classroom teachers included in the guidance program? 

3. Consider the facilities. Are the facilities and time available 
for guidance work sufficient for an effective program? 

4. Examine the available data about students to determine if 
they include tests and measurements, estimates and information by 
teachers, and information from outside the school supplied by fam- 
ily, employers, and others in the community. 

5. Examine the records to determine if they are adequate, well 
kept, and available to all guidance personnel. 

6. Consider the extent of cooperation with employers and col- 
lege personnel. What opportunities are there for students to have 
conferences and personal contact with employers and college rep- 

’ Harry I). Lovclass, “How to Conduct the Stud)' of Guidance Services 
of the School,” Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Circular 
Series A, no. 51, Bulletin 6, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 

111., Mav, 1949, p. 263. , 

‘Arthur C. Benson (ed.). Criteria for Evaluating Guidance 1 ro grams 
in Secondary Schools, Form B, Miscellaneous 3317, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Washington 25, 1949, 3 s pp. 
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rescntatives for help in the selection of occupations and the choice 
of college? 

7. The last step is to make judgments about the attainment of 
the objectives of guidance. Among the most common elements 
given by authorities for determining the success of a guidance pro- 
gram are the reduction in disciplinary cases in school, decrease in 
failures by individual students, better social adjustment, success in 
college or university, success in business and industry, salary, and 
job satisfaction. 

By following these seven steps, w>p may arrive at a reasonable 
estimate of the extent to which the guidance program is achieving 
its objectives. 

A LOOK AHEAD: THE FUTURE OF GUIDANCE 5 

The past decade has witnessed some very important changes 
in the concept of guidance and in many of its techniques. The next 
decades will continue to change our world, our schools, and our 
guidance programs., What the morrow will bring we can but specu- 
late, yet certain trends seem evident and certain changes predicta- 
ble. 


Social Changes Which Will Influence Guidance Programs 

During the next decade our population will expand at an un- 
precedented rate. We will see a large increase in the age groups 
that are not economically self-supporting (the young and the old) 
and therefore a relative decrease of those of the middle-age group. 
There will be a continuation of the movement of Negroes into ur- 
ban centers. Young workers will flood the labor market. Women 
workers will constitute more than one-third of the labor force in 
1970. Most of these women will be married, and many will have 
children. School counselors therefore must take a girl’s occupational 
planning as seriously as marriage. There will be a rapid increase in 
professional and technical workers and a decrease in farm workers. 
Automation will change the nature of and preparation for some 
occupations and reduce or even supplant many present jobs. The 
family will continue to become less authoritarian. Marriage and 

* The material in this section is taken largely from C. Gilbert Wrenn’s 
The Counselor in a Changing World . 
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birth rates as well as divorce rates seem to follow levels of prosper- 
ity, and the discipline of economics will be of more and more con- 
cern to the school counselor who is trying to understand bis world 
and make occupational predictions. Finally, the relation of our na- 
tion and our culture to other nations is of supreme importance to 
youth today, and the school counselor cannot be ignorant of inter- 
national trends and developments. 

Changing Perceptions Which Will Influence 

Guidance Practices 

To be effective, the counselor must keep in touch with the 
frontiers of the science of human behavior. Among these are such 
divergent approaches as those expressed in psychoanalytic concepts 
and those of behaviorism. The neo-Freudian approach with its em- 
phasis on the social as well as the biological elements may be par- 
ticularly important to the future of guidance. The phenomenolog- 
ical explanation of behavior has already profoundly changed coun- 
seling techniques and may well influence guidance practices in still 
other ways. 

Recent studies show that our older ideas *of intelligence and 
aptitudes were far too simple. Our understanding of “talent” now 
goes far beyond performance in academic tasks, and we icalizc that 
the creative student is not necessarily the same as the talented stu- 
dent. Predictive appraisal by tests alone has been found to lie far 
from sufficient, and new evaluative techniques must emerge. 

Changes in Schools Which Will Influence Guidance 

One of the important problems of the counselor is the rela- 
tive attention he should give to developmental needs and how much 
to the crisis needs, in the future it is likely that he will spend more 
time on the psychological development of students and less on 
emotional first aid. *1 he creative ability of students must lcceivc 
as much attention as their handicaps, i he counselor must be con- 
cerned both with intellectual uc\ elopment and vocational prepa- 
ration and with a balance between socialization and individuality. 
Schools will be more concerned with helping students to solve 
problems with maximum competence and personal security, to grow 
in skill in evaluating evidence, and to develop their capacity for 
being mentally and culturally creative. 
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Proposed Changes in Guidance Practices 

At. the present time elementary-school counselors arc more 
likely to be assigned full-time guidance duties than are secondary- 
school counselors. These full-time counselors spend from one- 
fourth to one-third of their time in counseling individual students. 
Elementary-school counselors spend more time consulting with 
parents or teachers, and secondary-school counselors spend more 
in group work with students. An overwhelming number of high- 
school counselors emphasize individual counseling with students, 
while elementary-school counselors seb the clinical emphasis with 
children as being less important than working with teachers and 
parents and coordinating the counseling facilities in school and 
community. 

In the future the confusing term “guidance services” should 
be abandoned and “pupil personnel services” used to designate 
the activities performed by a team of workers — school counselor, 
school psychologist, school social worker, school health officer, 
and school attendance worker. The counselor member of this team 
will (1) counsel a* wide range of students using bojh individual 
and group approaches, (2) consult with parents and teachers as 
they have need for better understanding of individual pupils, (3) 
assume responsibility for continuing the study of the changing 
characteristics of the student population and interpreting this 
information to administrative and teaching staff for use in curricu- 
lum planning and in the development of administrative structure 
and regulations, and (4) serve as liaison among the various student 
personnel specialists and as coordinator of counseling resources 
within the school and community. 

As is true of the members of many professions, the counselor 
will be both a generalist and a specialist — a generalist in the sense 
of knowing school resources thoroughly and being available to the 
total range of students and staff and a specialist in his specific 
knowledge of student behavior and in his understanding of the 
dynamics of human behavior generally. 

At the elementary-school level there must also be a strong 
emphasis upon the early identification of both pupil talents and 
origins of nonsocial behavior. Elementary-school counselors must 
be particularly competent in diagnosis and in an understanding of 
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play therapy, reading problems, and work with parents. Ele- 
mentary-school and junior-high-school counselors are also re- 
sponsible for the vocational counseling of students who may leave 
school at the end of the eighth or ninth grade. 

Proposed Changes in the Education of Counselors 

Soon we must decide such major issues in the education of 
counselors as the amount and the kind of psychological prep n ation 
needed, the amount of attention given to an understanding of the 
changing nature of cultures, the means by which an understanding 
of school purposes and procedures is reached, and the develop- 
ment of research competencies together with counseling sensitivi- 
ties. 

The education of counselors must begin in the undergraduate 
program for no graduate program alone can provide the necessary 
cultural underpinning for the development of an educated as op- 
posed to a “trained” counselor. It is proposed that the undergradu- 
ate program of some students be freed from the necessity of 
meeting the requirements of a teaching certificate as a prerequisite 
to the securing of teaching experience before becoming a counselor. 
The pattern might be ( 1 ) teaching experience of from one to four 
years, followed by graduate study and supervised counseling ex- 
perience; (2) two years of graduate study directly following 
undergraduate work, one year of graduate work to be in full-time 
supervised internship, followed by one or two years in a paid posi- 
tion as a “junior counselor”; or (3) undergraduate education fol- 
lowed by several years’ experience in any one of many life experi- 
ences which contribute to one’s knowledge of human behavior 
and societal functioning, to be followed in turn by graduate study 
and supervised counseling experience in a school setting. 

The following emphases in counselor education have been 
proposed: 

1. A minimal two-year graduate program for school coun- 
selors which would include one major core in psychology, em- 
phasizing developmental and child psychology, personality growth 
and dynamics, and group psychology, and a second major core in 
the study of societal forces and culture changes involving the gradu- 
ate areas of sociology, anthropology, economics, and international 
relations. This would also involve supervised experience in both 
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individual counseling and planned group situations to the extent 
of not less than one-fourth of the total graduate program and pro- 
vision for the essential applied or technique courses in counseling, 
measurement, educational and occupational information, etc., to the 
extent of not more than one-fourth of the total graduate program. 
There should also be rraining in elementary research methods, 
including an introductory understanding of electronic computer 
programming and the outcomes to be expected from computer 
use; an understanding of the basic educational philosophies and 
school curriculum patterns; and an introduction to the problems of 
ethical relationships and legal responsibilities in counseling. 

2. The graduate faculty in this field should give attention to 
the need for the graduate student in counselor education to under- 
stand himself through some form of personal counseling. 

3. There need to be professional associations in pupil personnel 
work to develop appropriate criteria of proficiency in counseling 
and to work with graduate schools on selection procedures. 

4. The state departments of education, in close collaboration 
with graduate schools, should modify stare counselor certification 
requisites in order to require a block of graduate work in the social 
sciences and in the humanities and supervised experience as part of 
the graduate school program and to liberalize the experience re- 
quirements of state certification to permit the acceptance of various 
kinds of experience other than that of teaching, provided there 
is an adequate block of rime as a supervised intern in a school situa- 
tion. 

Changes such as these may profoundly alter the training and 
duties of the school counselor over the next few years." 

A Message from the Author of "The Counselor in a Changing 

World" to School Counselors Now on the Job 

Consider professional updating as a continuous process lest 
you become fixated at one level of understanding and practice 
while the world of psychological and sociological thought and 
practice moves on and leaves you behind. Include in your continu- 
ing professional education graduate courses and public lectures in 

*C. Gilbert Wrcnn, The Counselor in a Changing World, The Com- 
mission on Guidance in American Schools, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, 1961, p. 185. 
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the social and behavioral sciences. Travel widely as a planned part 
of your attempt to understand other cultures and peoples. Study 
your own interviewing habits and attitudes , and secure professional 
assistance in this process whenever possible. Attempt to understand 
yourselves better through counseling or other professional help. 
Give thoughtful attention to your purposes and goals as counselors. 
One crucial decision regarding counseling goals must be made by 
every school counselor: Are you a specialist for a few who arc in 
trouble, or are you a specialist for many with normal growth prob- 
lems? Engage in self-study and in discussion with others to clarify 
your own deeply held convictions and ethical concepts so that 
greater personal insights and better counseling relationships will 
result. Develop a program for living in a personally satisfying 
manner. You need concerts, reading, travel, stimulating compan- 
ionship, and a reservoir of deep emotional and spiritual experiences 
upon which to draw if you arc to become, or to remain, a person 
who is interesting to students and to colleagues. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has been chiefly concerned with the attempts to 
increase the effectiveness of guidance practices. The present status 
of guidance indicates a great need for more and better-trained 
counselors. Certification, which has been extended to pract'cally 
all states, needs revision and enforcement. Clarification of the duties 
and responsibilities of school counselors must be made so that 
revision of training programs for them can proceed intelligently. 
The growth of professional associations and the expansion of pro- 
fessional journals combine to suggest that counseling is changing 
from a pedagogical side line to a defensible and respectable pro- 
fession. 

The National Defense Education Act has probably done more 
to improve school guidance programs than has any other one gov- 
ernmental action. Programs have been strengthened and expanded, 
tests have been made available, and counselors have been trained. A 
turning point in the history of guidance is the NDEA — for it 
recognizes that guidance is the gyroscope controlling education and 
that the nation's defense requires good schools. 

Finally, as we evaluate guidance, we must look not only at 
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what has been but at what will be. Here we see a vision of social 
changes which will put new students in new schools with goals, 
techniques, and procedures suited for a country and a time we can 
but dimly foresee. 

EXERCISES 

1. Read one issue of any of the journals listed in this chapter and 
be prepared to discuss the usefulness of the articles for your present job. 

2. Talk to a student, a teacher, and an administrator at the same 
school and learn their ideas of the strong &nd weak points of the guid- 
ance program. 

3. Name five of the most important developments in the field 
of guidance which have taken place during the past thirty years. De- 
scribe each and give reasons for the selections. Name five more that are 
likely to be made in the near future. Give your reasons for the selection. 
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